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PREFACE. 



J.N pubiilliing any ColleAion of Writings, it has been 
fo general a cuftom to fay fomething of. their Author, 
tihat, although the neceflity of this uiage fliould not ap? 
pear, it may be improper wholly to omit it. 



It is certain, that the merit or the faults of an autlior 
ere intrinfic ; and no laboured panegyrics, or accidental 
circumftances, will probably do more than give the fon 
to fafhion for a fhort time, nor any feverity of animad- 
yerfion create a prejudice that will be lading ; but, with- 
out either, it may be agreeable to fome readers to be 
told a few things relating to him, which are not to be 
found in his writings. 

Introduftory addrefles, therefore, feem intended to 

bring the reader acquainted with the man, rather than 

a the 
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the autlior ; and, if they could really do this, the ad- 
vantages that would refult from tliem are obvious ; but 
if a. man can be known to his moil intimate acquain- 
tance only by his words and actions, and thefe all liable 

* 

to be mifunderftood, imperfectly feen, or imperfectly re- 
membered ; how diiHcult will it be to give a juft idea of 
him, after his death, to a ftranger 1 To place any obje<5t 
in tlie exa6l point of view, where, it can be moft clearly 
feen, requires ikill ; but what fkill or fagacity is equal to 
this, when mind is the objeA ? It would be in vain to 
attempt, or to require, Co much. It will, however, be . 
eafy, if opportunities of knowing them have not been 
wanting, to give a plain and faithful account of a man*s 
' fituation in life, and to mention fome particulars of hia 
behaviour both in public and private, which is all that is 
4iere attempted. This is indeed too little, but it will 
ferve to guard againft miftakes, and prevent the reception 
of a boiTOwed or fictitious charaCler. 



/ The family, of Hay is antient, and that branch of it 

from which the Author of thefe Volumes defcended was 

very early fettled in Suflex, and formerly poflefled large 

property in that county ; which having been much di- 

3 miniihed 
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minllhed in the courfe of fome centuries, Herbert Hay *, 
in the year 1618, removed to Glynboum, in the fame 
county, which had been purchafed for him by his guar- 
dian ^j during his minority ; at which place his fon John:^, 
and his grandfon William §, relided j and where his great 
grandfon William was born Aug. 21, 1695, whofe father 
died in the fame year, and in the 34th of his age (leaving 
no children but this fon, and one daughter). His mother 
died in 1700, and his grandfather ||, who was his guar- 
dian, very foon after ; as did his grandmother in the be- 
ginning of the year 1706, who had fucceeded to the 
guardianfhip on the death of her hufband. Thus, in the 
beginning of his Hfe, he feemed to have loft all the na- 



^ I 



* Herbert, born Dec. 21, .1591, -M. P. for Arundel in 1642 and 164S. 
In an ordinance of Parliament, April 29, 1643, for feizing and fequeftring 
tlie real and perfonal eftatcs of delinquents, the name of Herbert Hay, Ei'q. 
appears in the lift of fequeftrators for Suflex ; and in a lift 0/ members of 
the Houfe of Commons Iccluded by the army fince April 5, 1648, de- 
daring the king's coaceflions a ground for fettling the peace of the king* 
dom. See Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. ix. p. 6, vol. xii. p. 235. 

•f- His uncle Herbert Morley, Efq. of Glynd. 

:[: M. P, for Rye, and one of the members for Suflex, 1654, 

\ M. P. for Scaford, 1692. , 

■|t Sir John Stapley, mentioned in Clarendon s Hiftory of tlie Rebellion, 

vol. ill. p, 483 — 486, fol. edit. 

a a tural 
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tiiral protestors of infancy. The eldeft furviving fifter 

of his mother was entrufled with the care of him. He S 

was in 1705 fent to fchoolat the little village of Newick, 

about feven miles from Lewes ; in 1 7 1 o to a fomewhat 

larger fchool in that town, whence, in i7H-ia, he went 

to Oxford*, where he remained till 171 5, when he re- 

moved to the Temple 'J*, and ftudied the law till obliged 

to relinquifh the profecution of that ftudy, on his iight 

having been much injured by the fmall-pox, which he 

had in fo terrible a manner, tliat his life was defpaired oi^ 

but was probably faved by Dr. Mead's having ventured 

on what was then thought a delperate experiment, though 

it has fince become a common pra6tlce. 



In 1 7 r8 he made an excurfion into many parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, during which, fome remaining me- 
morandums of his fhew how much his attention was 
turned towards ufeful knowledge at that early period of 
of his life ; for, in a journey of more than a thousand 



* Gtil. Hay, de Glyne, ia coca. Suilex, setat. z6> armigeri £Uus. Vide 
Matriculation Book, Bo^ian cc^. 
• -f* The certificate of William Hay, of the Middle Temple, Eiq. taking 
the oaths to King George in the court of KingV Beach, Not. 19^ 1723. 

miles. 
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miles, not only the face of the country in its more com- 
monly obferved features of houfes, towns, and proipe<5b, 
but the varieties of foil, and its produce, the ftate of the 
roads, of manufa<ftures, and population, were noticed 
by him ; and often fome things added fix)m hiftory or 
antiquities, by which the paft and prefent ftate of places 
might be compared. 

In 1720 he travelled into France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, when the weaknefs of his eyes confined his written 
remarks to a few things ufefbl to a traveller, particularly 
to the exchange of money, and the forts of coin then cur- 
rent in the different places he vifited. After his return 
to England, he for fome years refided at his houfe in the 
country. In 1 7 3 1 , he married Elizabeth, fecond daugh- 
ter of Thomas Pelham, Efq. of Catsfield in Suflex, by 
whom he had fevefal children. In 1733-4 he was 
chofen M. P. for the town of Seafbrd, which place he 
continued to reprefent during the remainder of his life. 
In May 1738 he was appointed a commiflioner of tlie 
ViAualling-office, in which he continued, and regularly 
attended the bufinefs of it, till it became inconliftent 
with his feat in parliament. In i7S3 lie was aj^ointed 
keeper of the records in the Tower ; and it has been re- 
marked. 
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marked, that " his attention and affiduity, during the 
fhort remainder of his life, were eminently ferviceable 
to his fuccefibrs in that office." 



The feveral pieces here collected were written .at dif- 
ferent intervals, and fome of them a confiderable time 
before their publication. 



In 1 7a8 Mr. Hay publifhed his Eflay on Civil Govern- 
ment ; 1730, the Poem intituled, Mount Caburn ; 1735, 
his Rera&rks on the Laws relating to the Poor, with 
Propofals for their better Relief and Employment; in 
1751, a fecond edition of his Remarks on the Laws re- 
lating to the Poor, with a Preface and Appendix, contain- 
ing the Refolutions of the Houfe of Commons on the 
fame Subje6t: in 1735, and the Subftance of two Bills 
fince brought into Parliament ; 1753, Religio Philofophi ; 
1754, his Eflay on Deformity ; and, in the fame year, 
his tranflation of Mr. Hawkins Browne's Poem De Ani- 

mi Immortalitate ; 1755, his Tranflations and Imitations 
of Select Epigrams of Martial. 



But it is not merely as a man of letters that Mr. 

\ - 

Hay fhould be remembered ; as an Engliih gentleman, 

the 
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the ihafter of a family, a magiftrate, a member of the Bri- 
tifh Parliament, and in the domeftic relations of a huf- 
band and a father, he ought not to be foigotten.* Many 
years are elapfed fince he was removed from this fcene 
of things, yet fome perfons are ftill hvingj who remem- 
ber him in each of thefe chara6ters ; and it is wiflied 
that they would recolle<ft all they knew of him ; for his 
mind was hberal, and his views were extended to the 
publick, with qualifications and a defire to ferve It, with- 

w 

out low or felfifh defigns ; and his private and domeftic 
life was beneficial to the circle within its influence. 
From the time he began to refide in the country, he 
turned his thoughts to the improvement of that finall 
part of the eftates, which had defcended to him from his 
anceftors. He was kind to his tenants, encouraged agri- 
culture, cultivated gardening in almoft all its branches, 
and was perhaps the firft who b^n to ornament com- 
fields with walks and plantations. 



He endeavoured to make ufeful experiments a part of 
the amufements of his family; about the year 1743, a 
fmall quantity of filk was manufa6hired in Spital-fields, 
fi*om filk-worms bred at his houfe, fufiScient to anfwer 

the 
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I3ie purpofe of proving that good lilk can be produced 

"in England, though at an expence too great perhaps ever 
to make it an article of trade. Had his fortune been 
larger, it is probable he might have followed his inclina- 
tions in thefe ways to a greater extent. But Mr. Hay*s 
^income was always fmall for the place which his birth 
had afligned him in fociety. Yet none became fenfible 
of this on being received at his houfe, fuch was the 
efFeft of a judicious oeconomy joined to a power df 
refifling perfonal indulgences. His temper was not 
auftere ; he willingly mixed in company and converfa- 
tion, and fometimes made himfelf agreeable to his young 
friends by little pieces of poetry * ; and his hofpitality 
and chearfiil ctvility would alone have pleafed, without 
his other talents. 



■ With regard to his fer\'ants, he was moderate in his 
expe<ftations from them ; clear and decifive in his orders ; 
kept up a juft and fteady authority ; and was remarkably 
generous to them in cafes of ficknefs or unavoidable mis- 
fortunes. 

* Some of his Vers de Soclefe have been prefen'cd, and « few of thcro 
are given in tlie Appendix. 

His 
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. His diligent iludy of the law in the early part: o£ 
life fitted him ta a6t as a magiflrate. He thoi^ht it of 
importance to the country, that gentlemen of fortune and 
knowledge fhould take the trouble to aA in the commifEon 
of the peace, and often fpoke this qpinion. Fw near thirty 
years he a6led in it himfelf ; and conftantly attended all 
its meetings in the diftri^t to which he belonged.. He 
neyer refufed to fee thofe perfons who applied to him as 
a magiflrate, though the^r numbers often made this fa- 
tiguing to him ; his meals, or his company, were left by 
him, that he might not keep thofe waiting who came 

ftom a diftance ; nor did he fuffer any, even the finalleft, 
fee to be taken in his houfe. His a6^ivity did not flop 
here, for he was many years chairman of the quarter- 
feffioos for the eafteni diviiion of his county *. 



. He never neglected his duty in parliament ; if any yet 
remain of thofe who fat with him there, they may remem- 
ber that he was one of ** the firft in, and the laft out of, 
the Houfe of Commons ;" where he was not an idle fpe£ta- 
tor, but an impartial and accurate obferver ; and took a con-. 



*. In the Appendix the reader may fee his Chargje to the Grand Jury on 
his taking the Chair in 1733. 

b fiderable 
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fiderable fliare iti the bufinefs of it, upon which he fome- 
times fpoke. His unwearied endeavours to obtain amend- 
ment in the laws relating to* the poor prove that his 
heart, as well as head, was engaged in that bufinefs: every-^ 

thing that bore relation to it was clofely inveftisat^d by him* 

4 

Mr» Hay has been mentioned" in a- late publication * 
as a fupporter. of the meafures of Sir- Robert- Walpole* 
He certainly was attached- tg what was called the 
Whig party; and. thovight the reign of George the Se- 
cond propitious to this nation ; but Mr. Hay was difcri-^ 

minative, and on all occafions thought for hirafelf. When 
he has beea clearly- of an opinion contrary to thofe with 
whom he ufuaUy SL^ked, he has not- been content with 
giving a filent vote againfl what they propofed^ but has 
publicly declared the reafons for his difTent. It has beea, 
l©ng fince remarked, that fuch men are not often the 'fa-- 
vourites of any party* 

lb now remains to return . to Mr. Haf s private life. 
He has in. his writings done juftice to ,the virtues of the 
lady he married ; and it need only be added here, that 
thofe virtues were from his union with her to the day 



Se<5 Biographical Didlionary, vol. Ylr. . 
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k>i liis death (a period o£ liiore than twenty-three years) 
"by him kindly cheriflied, encouraged, and ;prote<St^d. 

It will be to his liononr as a father to mention his 
-fons, three of whom lived to be men ; and to thofe who 
"knew them, or to whom education is an interefling topic, 
it may not be unacceptable to hear fomething of him ia 
that chara<fter. 



During the infancy of his children he faw them often, 
and took pleafure in obferving the firft dawn o»f fome of 
the bell gifts beftowed on human nature. Having ex- 
perienced the pains &nd inconveniences of a weak bodily 
frame, he gave attention to whatever he judged moft 
likely to ftrengthen theirs ; and by the ftri6left orders to 
ihofe who attended them, endeavoured to preferve their 
iriinds fi-ee from thofe vam terrors which ire fometimes 

ufed as inftruments of government in a nurfery. Sobn 
after the age that may properly be termed infancy was 

^Mifled, he was lefs familiar with them; and for fome 

years his behaviour to them was grave and referved* 

Though he had himfelf been only at a private fchool, he 

lent his eldeft and his youngeft fons to that of Weftmin- 

fter ; and his fecond fon for fome time to a very large 

* 

b a academy 
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academy in the city of London, which indicates that he 
thought the dan^rs of a public education were overba- 
lanced by its advantages. Without prefuming to fay 
more on fo nice a point, it may be confidentiy ailerted, 
that Mr. Hay's fons received the moft valuable part of 
their education in his example ; and in his behaviour 
towards them, always that of a wife and afFe6tionate fa- 
ther ; but whofe aflFe<ftion was never fhewn to them ia 
partial fondnefs. For nine or ten years of their lives 
they found themfdves under the controul erf" a juft and 
bene^cent power, which they were not fuffered to ap- 
proach carelefly. A littk encouragement, a imile of 
approbation, was given by him to any exertions, either 
of a ferious or plajfbl kind, that £sll within his notice ; 
but, in general, they were left to run the common courfe 
•widi boys of thdr own age, except that they feemed ta 
be more trufted, and were left to a<ft more for them- 
felves in moft occurrences, than chikireii in their iitua- 
tions ulually are. ^Vhey were fent young to fchool, and 
in Adr vacations they returned to their home as to a 
place of liberty, where they were received with kindnefs^ 
not with rapturous admiratioR. They were mudi more 
obfenred than talked to by their father, who very rarely 

fpoke to them in an imperative or even dida<5lic manner; 

but. 



r 
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but, whfijnever they were with him, it might be feen that 
Ibis thoughts, and his whole behaviour, were directed to 
their improvemaat, either by the turn he gave to his con- 
veriation with whomfoever chanced to be prefent, by £bme 
amufement which he propofed, or by tranfaAing be- 
fore them bufiBefs of which he thought it might be ufe- 
fid to them to get an idea early and eaiily ; and no one 
had a happier talent for presenting to voung minds an 
idea that was new to them, or could difcem more imme- 
diately what they were or were not capable of receiving. 

. Mr. Hay was fo much engaged in buiinefe, tiiat his 
intervals of leifure were fliort ; for, with a temper natu- 
sally chearfiil, and a mind formed to taile variety of intel- 

m 

lec^ual {deafures, his activity in the duties of his fituation 
was admiraUe ; and whoever fulfills them as he did will 
£nd ^Tiall portions of their time unoccupied. That fmall 
part of the morning which h& ufually fpent with his chil- 
dren was not \q&.\ every little incident was turned to 
their benefit, even their reading an artide in the news- 
paper ; for, as foon as they could read, beiides making 
them find the geographical fituation of any place men- 
tioned, he would aflc fome queftion relating to it, him- 
lelf remarkkig on it, and ipeaking of any eminent peribn, 

who 
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who then was, or had formerly been, conneAed with it. 
Thus were examples of virtue and religion, inAances of 
courage, honour, arid generofity, occafionally brought 
before them ; concifely, yet in a way to engage the af- 
fedlions, and leave impreffions on the memory. It 
was at thbfe times he very early made them ac- 
quainted with fome parts ofnaitural hiflory arid experi- 
mental philofofilijr, fomething of which was. often ijpoken 
of as intended for the afternoon's amufement : th6fe they 
were permitted, not obliged, to attend ; for, if he faw 
they wiftied for fome more a6live exercife, they were 
allowed to follow their inclinations without reproach, 
indeed refpeA to him was always voluntary ; he never 
reproved his children for the omiffion of , any outwand 
mark of it to himfelf : yet that father, who is reafonable 
enough to make a juft allowance for the imperfection of 
all human things, will be well content if his children pay 
him as much real refpecft as Mr. Hay received from his, 
and to have as much weight with them from the firft 
moment they were capable of any reflection. Perhaps 
nothing contributed more to this than the few things he 
required of them, and the invariablenefs with which they 
were inlifted on. He always appeared to his children to 
entertain a good opinion of them, and did not feem to 

take 
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fe^e notice of little faults ; yet, if any were committed 
of more confequence, he fpoke to them with great fe- 
riouihefs, but without paflion, or long difcourfe ; ufually 
concluding with thefe words : " I difapprove of this, and 
expedi: it tobe fo no more.'*^ And if at any time this 

* 

admonition failed of its proper effect, they were made 
ienGble that his difpleafure was not to be flighted.; 

As a ftri<5l adherence to truth was amongft the things< 
mdifpenlably required, fo from their earlieft infancy he 
had made a point of never deceiving them in the merell 
trifle ; not even in anfwering their, tirefome. w6rd, IVbyf 
fo much in ufe with- children: He. obferved. its being, 
oommon to them, and was for that reafon remarkably in- 
dulgent in anfwering the queflion. It has been hazarded. 

to > give thefe minute particulars, on the authority of 
&ofe who have reckoned it, amongfl the advantages of 
biography, that it admits of the relation of little circum- 
fiances, by. which one individual is befl diftinguifhed 
from another, and any peculiar traits of chara<5ler more. - 
diliin<ftly marked ;, whether any thing fiirther will be 
gained .muft depend on the abilities of the writer, or the- 
value of the life related. It has before been noticed,, 

that. 
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that there was a time when Mr. Hay's behaviour to 
children was referved; but, when they approached to* 
wards manhood, he converfed with them freely, fyoke 
to them of their fituation in life, and gave them his opi- 
nion and advice as to what he thought the mofl d%ible 
courfe for them to purfue in it ; fhewing them his inten- 
tion of aflifting them to the full extent of his power and 
fortune. 



When he was beginning to enjoy the fruits of his long 
cares, he faw his youngeft fon, a mofl: promifing and 
amiable youth, who had jufl: left Wefl:minfter fchool, and 
was going to Chrift Church in Chcford, of which college 
he was to have been admitted a ftudent, attacked by a 
fatal diforder on his lungs, under which he knguifhed 
almc^ a year ; when, in the nineteenth year of his age, 
he died. at his father's houfe in the country, endeared to 
all who approached him, by the conflant fweetnefe of his 
temper, his fpirit, and his patience. Mr. Hay followed 
him to the grave, and infcribed on it, "' Optima indoles,, 
ij^es parentum.** He bore this Jofe with fortitwde and re^ 
fignation, but furvived it onty from O^ober to the Jmae 
following. 

It 
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It was probably with a view to exhauft his fpirits lefe 
than by his ufual exercife of walking, that, a few weeks 
before his death, he got on horfeback, after having for- 
borne to do fo for many years, but was again obliged to 
defift from it on finding its ill effecSte in the painful dif- 
order to which he was fubje<ft. He continued his ufual 
manner of life, without fpeaking of his health ; one day, 
indeed, he told fome friends who came to vifit him, and 
afked him to go out with them the next morning, that 
he was not well enough to accompany them, but that he 
did not at that time fuflfer much pain, though he found 
his head uneafy, and could not attend long to any thing ; 
his exprefCon was, ** I find my head very cloudy." A 
few days after this7 he had an apoplectic fit, fuppofed 
to have proceeded from the burfling of a blood-veflel in 
his head. He furvived this two days, and expired, at 
Glynboum, in SufTex, June aa, i7SS, in the fixtieth year 
of his age 



The benevolent intention exprefled by him in the con- 
cluiion of his Eflay, to which his own cafe is fubjoined, 
and wher^n he relates the effects of a medicine he had per- 
fevered in taking for upwards of nine years, has been com- 
plied with, by a depoiit in the Britiih Mufeum.. It proves, 

c he 
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he had judged rightly of his diforder, and may enable thofc, 
who are aifli(5led with the fame, to form an opinion of the 
courfe he purfued, by which he obtained eafe, though not 
a cure. He continued taking the medicine to the time 
of his laft ilbefs. At that time his fbns were far from 
him, one being in Ireland, and the other in the Eaft 
Indies. The reft of his family, diftrefled and terrified, 
were little able to comfort or aflifl him, or fcarcely to re- 
ceive his orders, if the fudden violence of his illnefs had 
allowed him to give any ; it has been lamented by his 
family, that they had none with regard to fome manu- 
fcripts he lefl unfinifhed. Thefe volumes contain only 
what Mr. Hay had himfelf given to the publick, except 
a few fmall pieces ; which, the better to enable the reader 
to judge of fome things that have been advanced, are 
added in the Appendix. 

Of Mr. Hay's two fohs that furvived him, Thomas, 
the eldeft, in his eighteenth year, 1751, had his firjft 
commiffion in the army, a cornetcy in the i oth regiment 
of dragoons, and at the fame time leave of abfencc, 
for the purpofe of continuing his education. From 
Weftminflcr fchool he went to Gottingen, where lie foon 
learned the common German diale6l; and, continuing 
4 two 
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two years at that univerfity, when Molhekn was chan- 
cellor and Haller refided there, acquired a tafte for 
the higher parts of a langus^e that was afterwards 
of ufe in the line of his profefficm. After leaving 
Gottingen, he fpent about a year in France, and thence, 
pafling into England, foon after joined his regiment, 
then in the north of Ireland. The death of his father 
recalled him to England ; and, on the addition of a light 
troop to each regiment of dragoons, he had the lieute^ 
nancy of that belonging to the 7th or Queen's dragoons,, 
which he joined in Scotland ; and in 1757 he had the 
troop, was with it during the fummer of 17 58, on the 
expeditions to the Qoaft of France, and was employed iii 
taking pofleffion of Cherbourg, and in the demolition of 
the works there. From the beginning of the. year 1 7 5 g 
to the end of that war, he ferved in the combined army 
under the command of Duke Ferdinand of Brunfwick, 
firft as captain, then as major, in the Queen's dragoons, 

and aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Granby ; and from 
May ar, 176a, as deputy adjutant-general to the Britifh 

forces in Germany, with the brevet of lieutenant-coloneL 
June 14, the fame year, he was lieutenant-colonel to 
the Queen's dragoons, which regiment he quitted Fe* 
bruary 37, 1771. When the Suflex Militia was em- 

c z bodied 
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bodied in 1778, he was lieutenant-colonel to it, and 
continued to be fo to the end of his life. In 1768 he 
was chofen member of parliament for the borough of 
Lewes, which he reprefented in two fuccellive parlia- 
ments. He died of a confumption February 9, 1786. 



Mr. Hay's fecond fon, William, at the age of fixtcen, 
entered into the fervice of the Eaft India Company, and 
went as a writer to their fettlement at Calcutta, in Ben- 
gal ; for which place he failed from Plymouth, February 2, 
175 a,, on board their fhip the Kent, which had a diftrefs- 
ful voyage ; for, meeting with fuch weather as prevented 
its getting to the Cape of Good Hope, it failed for the 
ifland of Johanna, being in great want of water ; and 
miftaking Mayotta for it, in going towards the land 
ftruck upon a rock, and was ten hours before it could be 
got off. Mr. William Hay arrived at Calcutta July ap, 
1752, where he remained until the begnning of the year 
1755, when he was fent to a new fettlement of the com- 

r- 

pany's at Luckipoor, near the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Burrampooter ; whence, on hearing of the 
capture of Fort William, he, with the few Europeans 
at Luckipoor, and with the treafure under their care, with 
difficulty got on board two finall vefl^ls, and joined the 

Englifli 
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Englifh fleet, then lying at Fulta ; where they continued 
fix months, until the fuccelles of the Admirals Watfon 
and Pocock, and Colonel Clive, regained their former 
fettlements, and all they had before enjoyed, with addi- 
tional privileges. Mr. WiUiam Hay was at Patna, where 
he refided as fecond in that fa6lor)% and had given ftrong 
proofs of his integrity, when, in Auguft 1761, he re- 
ceived an order to take his feat in the council at Cal- 
cutta. The violent diflentions there, with the fleps 
which led to his fate at Patna, 0<$lober 5, 1763, fhould 
be well known. 



This enumeration of dates only is a cold maimer of 
fpeaking of thofe to whom they refer. The focial virtues, 
truth, modeft dignity, and, whenever the occaflon re- 
quired it, the energy of charaAer that appeared in the 
firft, demand fomething more; but thofe are wanting 
who, from his early youth, could defcribe the workings 
of his e^er and ardent mind ; for of him it might be faid, 
*' in prima juventa ingenium pulchritudinem ac fpeciem 
" excelfae magnaeque gloriae vehementius, quam caute, 
** appetebat ; mox mitigavit ratio et aetas ; retinuitque, 
" quod eft difficillimum, ex fapientia modum." Nor 
are the few dates, which bring the life of the fecond to 

that 
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that period when he was Co cruelly deprived of it, all 
that fhould be faid of that generous young man, fo mind- 
ful of the honour of his country ! after which, he iighed, 
and from which there is the greateft reafon to think fome 
papers, that would Ihew his liberal and difinterefted con- 
duift in the faireft light, have been withheld 
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IT is ofFenfive for a Man to fpcak much of himfelf ; and few 
can do it with fo good a grace as Montaigne. I wifh I could ; 
or that I could be half fo entertaining or inftruftive ♦. My Sub- 
jciSt,; however, will be my Apology ; and I am fore it will draw 
no envy upon me* Bodily Deformity is vifible to every eye ; but the 
effe6ts of it are known to very few ; intimately known to none, 
but thofe who feel them ; and they generally are not inclined 
to reveal them. As therefore I am fumifhed with the neceffary 
materials, I will treat this uncommon Subjedi: at large ; and to 
view it in a Philofophical light is a Speculation which may be 
ufefiil to Perfons fo oddly (I will not fay unhappily) diftinguifhed ; 
and perhaps not unentertaining to others. 

* The Marquis of Halifax, in a Letter to Charles Cotton, Efq. who tranflated 
Montaigne's Eiflays, fays, ** It is the Book in the World, with which he is beft enter- 
tsdnSd ; and that Montaigne did not write for Praife^ but to give the World a true 
Picture of himfelf and of Mankind." 

I do 
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I do not pretend to be fo ingenious as Montaigne ; but it is in 
my power to be as ingenuous. I may, with the fame ndiveti *^ 
remove the veil from my mental as well as perfonal Imperfe^ions ; 
and expofe them naked to the world. And when I have thus 
anatomized myfelf, I hope my Heart will be found found and un- 
tainted, and my Inteotioni boneft and fmcerer 

Longinusf fays, that Caecilius wrote of the Sublime in a low 
way : on the contrary, Mr. Pope % calls Longinus " the great 
'* Sublime he draws." Let it be my Ambition to imitate Longinus 
in Style and Sentiment ; and, like Caccilius, to make tfaefe appear 
a contraft to my Subjefi ; to write of Deformity widi Beauty ; 
and by a finiflied Piece to atone for an ill-turned Perfon. 

If any Reader imagines, ^tftaTrint of me >§ in &e7r6atifpieqr 
of this Work would vgive ham a cl!ca«rifica ef 'flbte'Stfl^ft; liiavc 
ho objeftion, -provided he will -be a!t 'ftie expenee of -engnmng. 
But, for want df it, let him know, ^at I am fcarce fire^feet^hi^^ 
didt my Sack was bent in 'my3ttoflicr^ Wenib ; snd^at inl^ei^ 
fon I refembte Jffifop, ^e Prince ^f Orange, ^arfiml Luxem- 
burg. Lord Treafurer BaHfcvnry, Scarron, and Mr. Tope-; not t© 
mention Therfites and Richard the Third ; whom I 'do nM^dkim 
as Members of our Society ; the 'ftrft being^a Child of the Poet^ 

* Firtu n^i, 'Uk expt^ri^M df Ifttiferip^; 'UnatVbidi FtMmOh ^^U iiato UdM 
mouth in hit Dialogue with SootMct. 

f In the heginning of his Treatife on the Sublime. 

X In hit 'fiflay on Cnticifo. 

4 Itift8adifebligMigfl»ket»aLajy;:ly^ 
that, to viadicaAt hM kMourfpom^ffflsaii^Di ihe.aet4 MypccfiK b^r ipiftore la her 
book. General Didionary, under the word OgtaidfJiX. 

^ fancy ; 
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muft draw the devil in a bad fhape* Byf I wiil aoC (on Chis occafion) 
accept of Richard's ftatue from the hand of any Hiilorian, or 
even of Shakfpeare himfelf ; but only from that of his own 
Biographerf , who tells us (and he ought to know) that Richard 
was a handfome man. 

As I have the greateft reafon to thank God that I was born 
m this liland^ and enjoy the bleflings of his Majefty's reign ; let 
me not be unthankful that I was not born in Sparta, where I 
had no fooner feen the lights but I (hould have been deprived of 
it, and have been thrown, as an uielefs thing, into a cavern by 

Mount Taygetus^. Inhuman Lycurgus ! thus to deftroy your own 
ipecies. Surrounded by the innocents whom you have murdered, 
may I not haunt you among the Shades below for this barbarity > 
That it was ill policy, the glorious lift of names which I have 

produced is a proof; your own Agefilaus confutes yoiur maxim ; 
and Iliope to confute it too by my own behaviour. Is the car- 
cafe the better part of the man ? and is it to be valued by weight, 
that of cattle in a market ? 



Inftead of this Lacedemonian feverity, thofe who had the care 
of my infancy fell into another Extreme ; and, out of Tendernefs, 

* '< Tarn mala Therfiten prohibebat fonna latere, 

'* Quam pnlchnl Nireus confpiciendas erat.** Ov« Ep. ex Ponto, xiii. ver. 4. 

t George Buck, Efq. who, in his Hiftory of Richard the Third, endeavours to 
reprefent him as a prince of much better fliape (both of body and mind) than he had 
been generally efteemed. And Biihop Nicolfon calls Buck a more candid compofer of 
annals than Sir Thomas More. See his Hiftorical Library. 

t See Plutarch, in the life of Lycurgus. 

tried 
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tried every Art to corre6l the errors of Nature ; but in vain : for, 
as (I think it is) Mr. Dryden fays, 

** God did not make his Works for Man to mend.'* 

When they could not do that, they endeavoured to conceal them ; 
and taught me to be afhamed of my Perfon, inftead of arming 
me with true fortitude to defpife any ridicule or contempt of it. 
This has caufed me much nneafmefs in my younger days ; and 
it required many years to conquer this weaknefs ; of which I 
hope now there are but little remains left. This ill management 
gave me too an infuperable bafhfulnefs ; and, although I have 
paifed the courfe of my whole life among the better part of man- 
kind, I have always felt a relu6lance to produce a bad Figure, 
which may be fome obftruftion to a man's advancement in the 
world, but an advantage in reftraining his fondnefs for it. 

Unmerited reflexions on a man's Perfon are hard of digeftiom 
Men of underftanding have felt them. Even Mr. Pope was not 
invulnerable in this part ; for, when the Dunces were foiled by 
his Writings, they printed a caricatura of his Figure ; and it is 
evident that this ftung him more than a better anfwer ; for he 
ranks it among the moft atrocious injuries*. I never in my life 
received the leaft affront on this head from any Gentleman I ever 
converfed with, or from any one who had the leaft pretenfion 
to that name ; for I fhould be a Churl indeed, if I efteemed as 



* In his Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot are thcfc lines : 

•* The morals blackenM, when the writings *fcape, 
" The libera perfon, and the piaur'djhaft;' &c. 

fuch 
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fucli any little innocent pleafantry of a friend, which is rather 
an inftance of fincere kindnefs and affe6lion ; and I fhould be 
lanfit to fit at table with him, fhould I refent his congratidations 
on my emerging from an Eclipfe of a Surloin of Roaft-beef, or of 
a Bowl of Punch, that ftood between us. But the fcene changes 
fextremely when I get into a Mob, where infolence grows in pro- 
portion as the man finks in condition ; and where I can fcarcc 
pafs without hearing fome affront. But I am now unmoved with 
that fcurrility which ufed to affect me when I was young. The 
title of Lord I never much valued, and now I entirely defpife ; 
and yet they will force it upon me as an honour which they have 
a right to befbow, and which I have none to refufe. This abufe 
is grown into fuch a habit with the Rabble, that an Irifh Chair^ 
man often ufes it, when he afks me to take a chair ; and fome« 
times a Beggar, when he demands an almst 

This difference of behaviour towards me hatihi given me the 
ftrongefl idea of the force of Education, and taught me to fet a 
right value upon it. It is certainly the ftamp of a man's charac- 
ter : it diflinguifhes the bafe from the valuable metal ; and is the 
barrier between the mob and the civilized part of ma^^kind. 
This ufage hath alfo been a great advantage to mer^or it hath 
made me (like Horace*) fly from the Vulgar to the company and 
converfation of my Superiors, where I am fure to be eafy, I 
have ever enjoyed it ; and, though I want polite qualities to re- 
commend me, I cannot fay I was ever ill-received by them. 
Moreover, thefe abufes from my Inferiors often fiimilh me with 
generous reflexions. I fometimes recolkft the expreflfion of Bru- 

* ** Odi prophanum vulgus, & arcco/* Od. I. !• 3. 

C tus 
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tus in Shakfpeare, *^ Your words pafs by me as the idle wind 
" which I regard not :*' at other times a faying (I think) of So* 
crates : ** Shall I be angry if an afs kick at me ? it is his nature 
** fo to do*.** But perfonal reflexions of this kix^ are alm(^ 
unknown among perfons of high rank. It muft, thertfore, be 
only a French Romance that gave rife to the report, that our 
great and glorious deliverer once called Luxemburg crooked-' 
back Fellow ; who replied, that he could not know that he was 
ib, for he had never feen his Back. 

When, by fome uncommon accident, I have been drawn into 
a Country Fair, Cockpit, Bear-garden^ or the like riotous aflemn 
blies, after I have got from them, I have felt the pleafure of 
one efcaped from the danger of a wreck ; for, all the time I am 
prefent, I confider myfelf as liable to affront, without a power 
of fhewing any refentment ; which would expofe me to ten- 
fold ridicule. Nor am I formed for a Mafquerade ; where fuch 
a figure would foon he difcovered^ nor eicape abufe from the 
lower clafs, whom the mafk introduces to their betters, and 
where all mdulge a greater liberty of behaviour* 

I always had an averiion in my childhood to Paiuilig^maflers ; 
and ftudied all evafions to avoid their lefiona> whea they were 
forced upon me ; for I was ever confcious to myfeif, what an 
untoward fubjedl they had to woric on. I carried this a little too 
£ar ; and have fometimes wifhed I had facrificed a little more 

'^ I might add another boti*mot of Socrates s when a(ked how be could bear 
the noife and ill-manners of Xantippe, he replied, " they tliat live in a tradii^ 
ftrcct arc not difturbcd at the paffige of carts." See the Spcftator, N** 479. 

6 to 
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to the Graces. The negle£t of tlus has left behind it an auk- 
wardnefs in feme part of my outward gefture and behaviour ; 
and I am feniible that I might, by care and habit, have corre6ted 
fome things now grown inveterate ; and that, from a natural 
4iflike to triflest I xiegle6Ud fome forms too much. 

Bodily Deformity is vtry rare ; and thaefore a perfon fo dif'- 
tinguiihed xauSt naturally diink that he has had ill luck in a 
Lottery, where there are above a thoufand prizes to one blank. 
Among 558 Gentlemen in the Houfe of Commons, I am the only 
one that is fo* Thanks to my worthy Conftituents, who never 
ot^^ed to my Perfon, and I hope never to give them caufe to 
objeft to my Behaviour. They are not like a venal Borough, of 
which there goes a ftory ; that, though they never took excep- 
tions to any man's charafter who came up to their price, yet 
they once rejefted the belt bidder becaufe he was a Negro. 

I never was, nor ever will be, a member of the Ugly Club*; 
and I would advife thofe Gentlemen to meet no more ; for, though 
they may be a very ingenious and facetious Society, yet it draws 
the eyes of the world too much upon them, and theirs too much 
from dae world. For who would choofe to be always looking at 
bad Figures, when there is fo great a coUediion to be met with 
of good ones ? efpecially among the fair fex ; who, if they will 
not admit them to be intimates, will permit them to be diftant 
admirers. When deformed perfons appear together, it doubles 
the ridicule, becaufe of the fimilitude ; as it does, when they are 



♦ Spcftator, N"* 17. 
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feen with very large perfons, becaufe of the contraft. Let t&em 
therefore call Minerva to their aid in both cafes. 



There are many great and tall mtn^ with whom I fhall alwayar 
efteem it an honour to converfe; and, though their eyes arc 
placed in a much higher parallel, they take care never to overlook 
me ; and are always concerned if, by chance, they happen to firike 
my hat with theii elbow» When ftanding or walking, we mdeed 
find fome difficulty in the converfation ; for they are obliged ta 
(loop down, as in fearch of a pin, while I am looking up, as if 
taking the height of a ftar with a quadrant. And I own I fome-- 
times ufe a little policy, that the contraft may not be too re- 
markable^ 



General O. is brother in blood and in worth to one* of the 
greatefl and bed men of the age ; and a brave fpirit is lodged in* 
a targe perfon* The man who flood intrepid by his Majefly's 
fide in the glorious day x>f Dettingen, and afterwards by that of 
his Royal Highnefs in the more unfortunate one of Fontenay, is^ 
now placed at the head of a troop of Hoife grenadiers, to guard 
that Prince, whom, he hath fo long and faithfully ferved. I have* 
the honour to be well known to him ; and I once accidentally ac* 
companied him to fee the horfea of his troop. I never was more 
humbled than when. I walked with him among his tall men, 
made flill taller by their caps* I feemed to myfelf a Worm, and 
no Man ; and could not but inwardly grieve that, when I had 
the fame inclination to the fervice of my Country and Prince, I 
wanted their ftrength to perform it. As a Member of the Houfe 
of Commons, I fometimes ufe, the precaution to place myfelf at 

feme 
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fbme diftance from the General, though I am commonly of the 
iame fide of the Houfe» 



Lord D. is another brave Officer, at the head of one of his Ma- 
jefty*s troops of Guards, one of the talleft of his fubjedfcs, an an- 
cient Peer, an abJe Senator, and (what is much to the honour of 
any Peer) an ufcfiil Magiftrate in the country. I am always proucf 
of meeting his Lordfhip at the Quarter Seflions ; but I always take 

N 

care to have the Chairman at Icaft between us on the bench, that 
it may not be too vifible to the country what a prodigious difparitj 
there is in every refpe£t between us;. 

But I will now divide my text, in order to difcufs it more tho-r 
roughly ; and will confider the natural confequenccs of Bodily 
Deformity ; firft, how it afFefts the outward circumftances ; and, 
laftly, what turn it gives to the mind* 

It is certain that the human fr&me, being warped and difpro* 
portioned, is lefTened in ftrength and a6tivity, and rendered 
lefs fit for its fun6lions. Scarron had invented an engine to take 
off his hat ; and I wifti I could invent one to buckle my fhoe, or 
to take up a thing from the ground, which I can fcarcely do with- 
out kneeling ; for I can bend my Body no farther than it is bent 
by Nature, For this reafon, when Ladies drop a fan or glove, I 
am not the firft to take it up; and often reftrain my incli- 
nation to perform thofe little fervices, rather than expofe my 
lj>ider-like Shape. And I hope it will not be conftrued as pride, 
if I do not always rife from my feat when I ought ; for^ if it is 
low,, 1 find Ibme trouble in it ; and my Center of gravity is fo ill- 

placed,. 
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placed, that I am often like to fall back. Things, hanging 
the reach of others, are out of mine ; and what they can execute 
with eafe, I want ilrength to perform. I am in danger of being 
trampled upon, or ftifled in a crowd ; where my Back is a con- 
venient lodgement for the elbow of any tall perfon that is near* 
I can fee nothing ; and my whole employment is to guard ray 
Perfon. I have fbrborn to attend his Majefly in the Hotife o£ 
Peers, fmce I was like to be fqueezed to death there againft tlie wall, 
I would willingly come thither when his Majefty commands^ but 
he is too gracious to expe£t impoflibilities* Befides, when I get 
in, I can never have the pleafure of feeing, on the Throne, one of 
the beft Princes who ever fat on it. Thefe, and many others, are 
the inconveniences continually attending a Figure like mine. They 
may appear grievous to perfons not ufed to them ; but they grow 
eafier by habit ; and> though they may a little diiturb, they are 
not fufficient to deftroy, the Happinefs of Life ; of which, at an 

average, I have enjoyed as great a fhare as moft men. And, perhaps, 
one proof of it may be my writing this Eflay ; not intended as a 
complaint againft Providence for my lot, but as an innocent 
amufement to myfelf and others. 



I cannot tell what efFe6l Deformity may have on the Health j 
but it is natural to imagine that, as the inward parts of the body 
muft in fome meafure comply with the outward mould, the form 
of the latter being irregular, the firft cannot be fo well placed 
and difpofed to perform their fiiniSlions ; and that, generally. De- 
formed perfons would not be healthy or long-lived. But this is 
a queftion beft determined by f adls ; and in this cafe the inftances 
are too few, or unobferved, to draw a general conclusion from 

them. 
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them. And Health is, more than is commonly thought, in a 
man*s own power, and the reward of temperance, more than the 
efieft of conftitution ; which makes it ftill more difficult to pafo 
a judgement. jEfop could not be young when he died ; and 
might have lived longer, if he had not been murdered at DelphL 
The Prince of Orange fcarcely pafled the meridian of life ; and 
the Duke of Luxemburg died about the age of fixty-feven. The 
lord treafurer Burleigh (the honour of whofc company I claim 
on the authority of Olborn*) lived to fevcnty-eight ; but his fon, 
the Earl of Salifbury, who died about fifteen years after him, could 
not reach near that age. I have heard (but know not if it is true) 
that Mr. Pope*s Father was deformed, and he lived to feventy* 
five ; whereas the Son died in middle age, if he may be faid to 
die whofe works are immortal. My Father was not deformed, 
but aftive, and my Mother a celebrated Beauty ; and I, that am 
fo unlike them, Jiave lived to a greater age, and daily fee my 
acquaintance of a ftrpnger frame quitting the ftage before me. 

But I leave it to better Naturalifts to determine, whether De- 
formity, abftra6tedly confidered, is prejudicial to Health ; for, in 
its confequences, I believe it is moft commonly an advantage. 
Deformed perfons have a Icfs fhare of ftrength than others, and 
therefore Ihould naturally be more careful to preferve it; and, as 

Temperance is the great prefervative of Health, it may incline 
them to be more temperate. I have reafon to think that my 
own weak frame and conftitution have prolonged my life to this 
prefent date» But 1 ftiould impofe upon my Reader, and affront 

^ Sec Hiftorkal Memoirs of Qjicen Eliziibcth, by FraiKis OAorny Efq. 

J, Heaven, 
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Heaven, if I afcribed that to Virtue which took its rife from Ntf* 
ceflity. Being of a confumptiye difpofition, I was alarmed, 
when young, with fpitting of blood ; this made me abftain from 
wine, and all ftrong liquors, which now I have done for near 
thirty years. But 

" Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.'* 

•By this I fell into another misfortune ; and the (lone was the 
confequence of my drinking raw water; but care and perfe- 
verance, with abflinence, have fo far fubdued that diftempefp 
that at prefent it is but little interruption to my eafe or happineis. 
And, weak as I am, I daily fee many dying before me, who were 
defigned by nature for a much longer life. And I cannot but 
lament that the generality of Mankind fo wantonly throw away 
Health (without which Life is not Life*) when it is fo much in 
their own power to preferve it. If every Virtue, in its confe- 
quence, is its own reward. Temperance is eminently fo ; and 
every one immediately feels its good efFe6t. And I am perfuaded 
that many might arrive at Cornaro's age, if they did but follow 
his example. On thinking upon this fubje6t, I have adopted 
many maxims, which to the World will feem Paradoxes ; as cer- 
tain true Geographical Theorems do to thofe who are unacquainted 
with the Globe. I hold, as Articles of Faith (but which may be 
condemned as Herefies in many a General Council affembled about 

a large table), that the fmalleft Liquors are beft ; that there ne- 
ver was a good Bowl of Punch, nor a good Bottle of Champaign^ 
Burgundy, or Claret ; that the beft Dinner is one Di£b ; that air 

f •• Non eft yivcrc, fed valcrc, vita.'* Maht. L. vi. Ep. 70. 

» Enter- 
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Entertainment grows worfe in proportion as the number of 
Difhes increafe ; that a Faft is better than a Lord Mayor's Feaft ; 
that no Connoiffeur ever underftood good Eating ; that no Mini- 
*fter of State, or Ambaflador, ever gave a good Entertainment ; 
no King ever fate down to a good Table ; and that the Peafant 
fares better than the Prince, &c. Being infpired with fuch fenti- 
ments, what wonder is it, if I fometimes break out into fuch 
^ejaculations : O Temperance ! thou Goddefs moft worthy to be 
adored ! thou Patronefs of Health ! thou Protedlor of Beauty ! 
thou Prolonger of Life ! thou Infurer of Pleafure ! thou Pro- 
moter of Bufmefs ! thou Guardian of the Perfon ! thou Preferver 
of the Underftanding ! thou Parent of every intelledtual Im- 
provement, and of every moral Virtue ! 

Another great prefervative of health is moderate exercife ; 
which few Deformed Perfons can want ftrength to perform. I 
ever chofe long Journeys, and they have been fatiguing to me ; 
but I never found myfelf the worfe for fatigue, and (before I was 
troubled with the Stone) I have on occafion rode fifty miles in a 
day, or walked near twenty ; and, though now flow in my mo- 
tions, I can be on my feet the greateft part of the day, and can- 
not be- faid to lead a fedentary life,- As a Deformed Perfon is not 
formed for violent Exercife, he is lefs liable to fuch Diforders as 
are the natural confequeilce of it. He will alfo efcape many 
Accidents, to which men of athletic Make, and who glory in 
their Strength, are always expofing themfelves, to make trial and 
proof of it. If he cannot carry an Ox, like Milo, he will not, 
Hke Milo, be hand-cuffed in the Oak, by attempting to rend it. 
He will not be the man that fhall ride from Loqdon to York in. 

D a day, 
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a day, or to Windfor in an hour, for a Wager ; ar that (hall be 
perpetually performing furprifmg long Journeys in a furprifmg 
fhort time, for no earthly bufmefs but the pleafiire of relating them. 
Gonfcious of his own Weaknefs, he will be cautious of running into 
places or occafions of Danger. I deny myfelf fome Entertain- 
ments, rather than venture into a Crowd, knowing how unequal 
I am to a Struggle in it ; and, if any fodden quarrel ftiould arife^ 
how ill I am qualified for fuch an Encounter, One blow from a 
Slack or Broughton would infallibly confign me over to Charon. 
Nature too calls on Deformed Perfons to be careful not to offer 
fuch Affronts as may call them forth into the Field of falfe Ho- 
j^our, where they cannot acquit themfelves well for want of 
ftrength and agility ; and they are fecurer from fuch Affronts 
themfelves, fince others will confider the little credit they will 
gain, by compelling them to appear on that Scene, On the 
whole I conclude, that Deformity is a Prote6lion to a man's 
Health and Perfon ; which (flrange as it may appear) are better 
defended by Feeblenefs than Strength. 

Let me now confider the influence of Bodily Deformity on a 
man's Fortune. Among the lower Clafs, he is cut off from many 
Profeflions and Employments. He cannot be a Soldier, he is 
under itandard; he cannot be a Sailor, he w^ants activity to 
climb the rigging ; he cannot be a Chairman or Porter, he 
wants ftrength to bear the burthen. In higher life, he is ill- 

qualified for a Lawyer, he can fcarce be feen over the Bar ; for 
a Divine, he may drop from his Haffock out of fight in his Pul- 
pit. The improvement of his Mind is his proper Province, and 

ft 

his Bufmeis only fuch as depends on Ingenuity. If he cannot be 

a Dancing- 
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a Dancing-maftcr to adjuft the Heels, he may be a School-mafter 
to inftru6t the Head. He cannot be a graceful A6tor on the 
Stage, but he may produce a good Play. He would appear ill 
as a Herald in a Proceffion, but may pafs as a Merchant on the 
Exchange* He cannot undergo the fatigue of a Campaign, but 
he may advife the operations of it. He is defigned by Nature 
rather to fleep on Parnaflus, than to defcend on the Plains of Elis. 
He cannot be crowned at the Olympic Games, but may be the 

Pindar to celebrate them. He can acquire no Glory by the 
Sword, but he may by the Pen ; and may grow famous by only 
relating thofe Exploits, which are beyond his power to imitate* 

Lord Bacon (that extenfive and penetratlhgGenius, who pointed 

out every part of Nature for examination), in his Eflay on De- 
formity, fays, that, " in their Superiors, it quencheth Jealoufy 
** towards them, as perfons that they think they may at pleafure 
" defpife ; and it layeth their Competitors and Emulators afleep, 
" as never believing they fliould be in a poffibility of Advance- 
" ment, till they fee them in poffeffion.*' But it is much to be 
doubted, whether this is not more than counter-balanced by the 
Contempt of the World, which it requires no mean parts to 
conquer. For, if (as I have fomewhere read) a good Perfon is 
a Letter of Recommendation, Deformity muft be an Obftruftion 
in the way to Favour. In this refpeft, therefore. Deformed Per- 
fons fet out in the World to a difadvantage, and they muft firft 
furmount the Prejudices of mankind, before they can be upon a 
par with others, and muft obtain, by a courfe of behaviour, that 
regard which is paid to Beauty at firft fight. When this point is 
once gained^ the tables are turned, and then the Game goes in 

D 2 their 
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their favour ; for, others, fenfible of their injuftice to them, ne> 
fponer find them better than they expefted, than they beUeve 
them better than they are ; whereas^ in the beautiful Perfon, they 
fometinjes find themfelves impofed upon, and are angry that they 
have worfhipped only a painted Idol. For (again take Lord Ba- 
con's words *) " neither is it almoft feen, that very beautiful Per- 

* fons are otherwife of great Virtue ; they prove accompliftied, 

* but not of great Spirit ; and ftudy rather Behaviour than Vir- 

* tue." Whereas, " Deformed Perfonsf , if they be of Spirit, 

* will free themfelves from Scorn, which muft be. either by Vir- 

* tue or Malice ; and therefore let it not be marvelled, if they 

* fometimes prove excellent Perfons, as was Agefilaus, Zanger 

* the Son of Solomon, Efop, Gafca Prefident of Peru ; and 

* Socrates may likewife go among them with others.** Nay, he 
fays, ** in a great Wit, Deformity is an advantage to rifing ;'* and, 
in another part of his Works J, " that they who, by accident, 
•* have fome inevitable and indelible Mark on their Perfons or 
" Fortunes ; as deformed Perfons, Baftards, &c. if they want 
** not Virtue, generally prove fortunate.'* 

Ofborn, in his " Hiflorical Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth^*' in- 
forms us, that ** fhc chofe the goodlieft Perfons for her houfe- 
" hold Servants ; but in her Counfellors did not put by Suffi- 
" ciency, though accompanied with a crooked Perfon ; as it 



* His Ellay on Beauty. 

t His Eflay on Deformity. 

t ** De Augmcntis ScientiaruiD," L viii. c. a* 

7 • . ** chanced 
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" chanced in a Father and a Son of the Cecils*, both incomparable 
** for Prudence." It is well known the Queen would m?ike the 
Father (Burleigh) fit in her prefence^telling him that fhedid not ufe 
him for his Legs, but Head. But the Son (afterwards Lord Trea- 

furer, and Earl of Salifbury) was not fo civilly treated by the Po* 
pulace, and is an inftance, not only that Envy purfues a Great 
man, but that the higheft poll cannot redeem a Deformed one 

from contempt ; it attends him like his (hadow, and, like that 
too, is ever reminding him of his ill Figure, which is often ob- 

jefted for want of real crimes. For, the fame Writer -f- fays of 

. the fame great man, " that the misfortunes accompanying him 

** from his birth did not a little add to that cloud of detraction, 

" that fell upon all that he faid or did ; a mulft in Nature, like 
** an optic Spectacle, multiplying much in the fight of the Peo- 

" pie the apparitions of ill.** Nor was this contempt buried 

with him ; it trampled on his afhes, and infulted his grave, as 

appears by an Epitaph which Olborn cites, as void of Wit as it is 

full of Scurrility ; in one line of which there is an epithet, not fa 

elegant as defcriptive of his Perfon, viz. *' Little BoJ/ive Robin, 

** that was fo great.** 

Such contempt in general, joined with the ridicule of the Vul- 
gar, is another certain confequence of Bodily Deformity. For, 
men naturally defpife what appears lefs beautiful or ufeful, and 
their pride is gratified when they fee fuch Foils to their own 
Perfons. It is this fenfe of Superiority which is teftified by Laugh- 

♦ I fappofe what Camden fays of Lord Burleigh's comely and pleafing afpcft re- 
lates to his countenance only. 

f Hiftorical Memoirs of King James. 

ter 
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ter in the lower fort, while their betters, who know how little 
any man whatfoever hath to boaft of, are reftrained by good fenfe 
and good breeding from fuch an infult. But it is not eafy to 
fay why one Species of Deformity ftiould be more ridiculous than 
pother, or why the Mob fliould be more merry with a crooked 
man, than one that is deaf, lame, fquinting, or purblind. Or 
wily (hould they back-bite me (if I may ufe the expreflion) to 
my face, and not laugh at my face itfelf for being harrowed by 
the Small-pox ? It is a Back in alto-relievo tihat bears all the 
jridicule, though one would think a prominent Belly a more rea» 
fonable obje6t of it ; fince the laft is generally the efFeft of In- 
temperance, and of a man*s own creation. Socrates was ugly, 
but not contemned ; and Philopoemen of very mean appearance*, 
and, though contemned on that account, not ridiculed ; for, 
Montaigne fays-f-, ** ill Features are but a fuperficial Uglinefs, and 
** of little certainty in the opinion of men ; but a Deformity of 
** Limbs is more fubftantial, and ftrikes deeper in.** As it is 
more uncommon, it is more remarkable, and that perhaps is the 
true reafon why it is more ridiculed by the Vulgar. 

•Since this is the cafe, I appeal to my fraternity, whether it is 
not found Policy to ufe ftratagem to guard againft their attacks as 
much as may be ; and, fmce they are deceived by outward ap- 

♦ Coming to an inn, where he was expefied, before his attendants, the miftrcfs of 
tlie boiiie, feeing a plain perfon of very mean aipe£t, ordered him to aifift in getting 
things ready for Philopoemen. His attendants finding him fo employed, he told them 
he was then paying the tribute of his Uglinefs. Plutarch* 

t In his £flay on Phyfiognomy. 

pearances, 
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pearances, to call in the aid of the Taylor, to prefent them 
with better Shapes than Nature has beftowed, Againft fo unfair 
an adverfery fuch fraud is jxiftifiable, though I do not approve of 
it in general. When I was a child, I was drawn like a Cupid, 
with a bow and arrow in my hands, and a quiver on my Shoulder. 
I afterwards thought this an abufe which ought to be corneflied, 
and, when I iate for my Pi£ture fome years ago, I infifted on 
being drawn as I am, and that the flrong mai1c« of the Small- 
pox might appear in my Face ; for, I did not choofe to colour 
over a lye. The Painter faid he never was aUowed fuch liberty 
before, and I advifed him, if he hoped to be in vc^ue, never to 
affiime it again ; for. Flatterers iucceed heft in the World ; and, of 
Flatterers, Painters are the leaft liable to be deite6ted by tho!(e 
they flatter. Nor are the Ladies die only perfoiis concerned for 
their looks. " Alexander chofe to have his Picture drawo by ApeU 

^* les*, and his Statue formed by Lyftppus. And the Spartan 
** Agefilaus (confcious of his ill figure) would iiever fufier any 

" Pi6bure or Statue of him to be taken. He was -one of the moft 
^^ confiderable perfons of his age, both for civil and milita^ 
*•* virtues, infomuch that he jitftly acquired the appellation of 
" Agefilaus the Great. But, though Nature had been uncom- 
" monly liberal to him in the noble endowments of the Mind, 
" fhe had treated him very unfavourably in thofe of the Body. 
" He was remarkably low of ftature, had one leg fhorter than the 

* ** EdiAo vetuity ne quis fe, praeter Apellen, 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyfippo duceret aera 
Fortis Alexandri vultum fimubntia." HoR. Ep. 1. 1. 2. 
See too Cicero's EpiiUe to Lucretius. 
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^* other, and fo very defpicable a countenance, that he never 
'" failed of raifing contempt in thofc who were unacquainted 
"^* with his moral and intelledtual excellences. It is no wonder, 
^ therefore, that he was unwilling to be delivered down to Poft- 
** erity under the difadvantages of fo unpromifing a figure.** I 
have given the words of a late very elegant tranflation of Cicero's 
JLetters *• On the whole, I could wifti that mankind would be 
more candid and friendly with us, and, inftead -of ridiculing a 
diftorted Perfon, "would rally the irregularities of the Mind, 
which generally are as vifible as thofe of the Perfon ; but, being 
more common, they pafs with little notice as well in high as lo^v 
life. Maecenas would laugh at any irregularity in Horace's drefs*, 
but not at any caprice in his Behaviour, becaufe it was <x)mmon 
and fafhionable ; fo a man*s Perfon, which is the drefe of his 
Soul, only is ridiculed, while the vicious qualities of it efcape. 
Let me add, that, if ridiculing another's Perfon is in no cafe to 
be juftified, the ill treatment of it muft be highly criminal ; what 
then muft we think of BaJibus, a Roman Qiweftor in Spain, who 
wantonly expofed to wild beafts a certain noted Auftioneer at 
Seville, for no other reafonbut becaufe he was deformed. This 

'* From the tranflation and the Notes of the Epiftle I have mentioned, 
t ** Si curtatus inaequali tonfore capiilos 
Occurrity rides ; fi forte fubgcula pexs 
Trita fubeft tunica?, vel fl toga diflidet impar, 
•Rides ; quid, mea cum pugnat fententia fecum ? 
Quod petiit, fpernit; repetit quod nuper omifit ? 
JERusLtf et vitae difconvenit ordine toto ? 
Dtruit, xdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 
Infanircputas foleoiua me ; neque rides/* • 

is 
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is related in a Letter to Cicero by Afinius Pollio *, the moft ac- 
compliflied Gentleman of that age, who calls Balbus a monfter 
for this and other a6ts of barbarity. I am glad he has preferved 
the memory of this poor man, whom I here confecrate to Fame, 
and place foremoft in the glorious lift of our Martyrs. 

I will now follow Lord Bacon as my Guide, in tracing out fuch 

paflions and afre£tions as moft naturally refult from Deformity ; 

for he fays^ " there certainly is a confent between the Body and 

*^ the Mind ; and where Nature erreth in the one, fhe ventureth 

** in the other ; and therefore Deformity may be beft confidered, 

in this refpeA, as a caufe, which feldom fails of the efte6l, and 

not as a fign, which is more deceivable; for as there i^ an 

EleAion in man touching the frame of his Mind, the Stars of 

** Natural Inclination arc fometimes eclipfed by the Sun of Difci- 

** pline and Virtue/ • 

He begins widi faying, that ** Deformed Pelrfons are commonly 
** even widi Nature ; for, as Nature hath done ill by them, fo do 
tb«y by Nature, being for the moft part (as the Scripture faith) 
voU of natural affedlion^^ I can neither find out this paflage 
in Scripture, nor the reafon of it ; nor can I give my affent or 
negative to a Propofition, till I am well acquainted with the 
Terms of it* If by natural affeftion is here meant univerfal 
Benevolence, and Deformity neceffarily implies a want of it, a 
Deformed Perfon muft then be a complete Monfter. But, however 

* The feventh of the ijth Book in the Tranilation, the twenty*third of the loth 
m the Onginal* 

£ common 
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common the cafe may be, my own Senfations inform me, that it 
is not univerfally true. If by natural afre6tion is meant a partial 
regard for individuals, I believe the. remark is judicious, and 
founded in human nature. Deformed Perfons are defpifed, ridi- 
culed, and ill-treated by others ; are feldom favourites, and com-* 
monly moft neglected by parents, guardians, and relations ; and 
therefore, as they are not indebted for much fondnefs, it is no 
wonder if they repay but little. It is the command of Scripture, 
" Not to fet our affections on things below ;*^ it is the voice of 
Reafon, not to overvalue what we muft foon part with ; and 
therefore to be fo fond of others as not to be able to bear the 
abfence, or to furvive them, is neither a religious nor moral duty, 
but a childifh and womanifh weaknefs ; and I mxA congratulate 
Deformed Perfons, who, by example, are eady taught another 
leffon. And I will now lay open my own heart to the Reader^ 
that he may judge if Lord Bacon's poiQtion Is verified in me. 

I hope it proceeds tiotfrom & malignity of Heart ; but I never 
am much affected with the common Accidents of Life, whether 
they befall myfelf or tithtra I am Utde movtd when I hear of 
Death, Lofs, or Misfortune ; I think the caft is coounon^ 



K< 



Tritus, & e medio fortunas du6tus acervo "*:•** 



And as it is always likely to happen, I am nc* furprifed when 
it does. If I fee a perfon cry or beat ids breaCt on any iuch occa- 
fion, I cannot bear him company ; but am not a Demociitus to 
laugh at his folly. I read of Battles, and Fields covered with 

♦ Juv. Sat. ziii. 

(lain; 
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flwn; of Citji^a 4«ftToyed by Sworil, Famine, Peftilence, and 
i;vthqviakQ j I 4o m% flied * t«<ir : I fuppofe it is, bccaufo they 

r 

V^ tlje iJjTui^ ftpni^ tQ which th^ human (peeves are expofcd, 
proce94wg from %^^ jvift jvdgement? ^f God, qr the miftaken 
and f»lfe prin<;ipif8 of RuUrs, I rend of Pfrf?CUtion§, Tortures, 
Mur^?3P*« MJ»fl»cr«« i my compaffion for the Sufferers is great, 
but my tev$ 9X^ ftoppcid by Reftntraent apd In^ignzjlion againft 
l^e Contrivers. iup4 Perp?tralor« of fuqh horrid ft<5tion$. But 
the?« 9t^ m^my things that bring tears into my eyes, whether 
I N^^illor no i »nd, when I ?efl^, I am often at a lois in fearching 
<iat t^Q focrel: faurc« vhenoe they flow. What makes me wof p 
(for weep I do) whan I fead of Virtue or Innocence in diftref$i ? 
of a. good man bdplel? UiA forfak^n» anmov«d by the gr^ateit 
istMt% an4 cn]eltie9» <^ {^omrageouily f^pporting himfelf againft 
oppre^n in the article of Peath } I fuppofe it isi, tQ fee Vice 
tmwpbaAt) a«4 Virtue fo ilUrewar^^ in this lifip. M*y I judge 
by myf«ikf« I ihwld imagine that few 0»«9^ Chriftian^ could read 
the Suffering? of their Saviour, ^ Ingliflamm thef? of a Cyan- 
mer, Ridley, or I^atimer* without tear» ; the fa^ dying to eftabliOi 
his Religion, the laft to refcue it from corruption. Vi^hen I read 
of Regulu$ r^wming to torment*, and John of France to Impri- 

* Don^c labantes ppn^ip patrcs 
Firmaret auAor nup^uim aji^s dato 
Interque mcerentes amicos 

Egregiu^ prpper^ret exul. 
Atqu) fciebat quae iibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet tamen 

DimoYit obftantes propinquos^ 
Et populum reditus morantem. 

HoR. Od. T. I. 3* 

E z fonment^ 
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fopment*, againft the perfuafion of Friends to keep faith with 
their Enemies ; I weep to think there is fcarce another inftance 
of fuch exalted Virtue. Thofe who often hear me read, know 
that my voice changes, and my eyes are ftdt, when I meet with 
a generous and heroic Saying, A£lion, or Chara6ter, efpecially 
of perfons whofe Example or Command may influence mankind. 
I weep when I hear a Titus fay, that he had loft the day in which 
he did no good -f- ; when Adrian tells his Enemy, that he had 
efcaped by his being Emperor ^ ; or Lewis XII, that he is not ta 
revenge the affront of the Duke of Orleans §« Thefe are die- 
iirft inftances that happen to occur to me. I nvight recoiled; 
many, too many, to infert in this EGky ; yet all are. but few, cbm* 
pared to inftances of cruelty and revenge. Perhaps I am. con» 
ccmed that they are fo rare ; perhaps too I inwardly grieve that 
I am not in a fituation. to do the like. I am entertainec^ but not 
moved, when I read Voltaire's Hiftory of Charles XH ; but I melt 
into tears on reading Hanway^s character of his antagonift, Peter 
the Great. The firft is the Story of a Madman ; the other of a 
Father, Friend^ and Benefactor of his P'eople ; whofe charaftcr 

♦ " En Tani fcs miniftres & les plus conffderablcs (eigneim dti Royatime firenttous 
Icurs cfTorts, pour Ic fairc changer dc refolation. 11 ripondoit a tout cc qu'on lui di-» 
foit U^ddTas, que quand la bonne foi feroit bannie du refte da monde^ il falloit qu'oa 
la trbuvat tofijours dans la bouchc dts Reis."' Hifiotrc dc France, par le P. G^ 

Daniel. 

t ** Recordatus quondam fuper ccenam, quod nihil cuiquam toto die praeftitiflTct^ 

memorabilem illam meritoque laudatam vocem edidit : amici, diem P£RDidi.'* 
Suetonius. 

% Echard^s Roman Hiftory. 

§ M ezeraiy & Daniel. 

(as 
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(as the Author obferves in the concluiion of it) will command 
the admiration of all fucceeding Generations ; and I fuppofe I 
lament, that God is pleafed to advance to Royalty fo few fuch 
inftances of Good to mankind. Harry IV. of France had every 
quality to make a Prince amiable ; Courage, Humanity, Clc* 
mency, Geherofity, Affability, Politenefs ; his behaviour on every 
occafion is charming ; and I cannot read the account of him, 
given us by his Prime Minifter (Sully), without emotion. I do 
not wonder, if what is reported be true, that at leaft fifty perfons 
have written his hiftory*, and that he has been celebrated in 
Poems and Panegyricks by above five hundred. There are few 
fuch Subjefts to be met with, and few Princes who have fo juftly 
deferved the title of Great. His Grandfon had the fame title 
beftowed on him ; but how little did he deferve it I He has been 
celebrated by as many Hifloriographers and Poets ; but they are 
moftly fuch as he hired for that purpofe ; and none of them^ 
even Voltaire himfelf, will be able to pafs him for a great Man 
on unprejudiced Pofterity. Compare him with his Grandfather^ 
you will find him the reverfe. Henry was bred to toil and hard- 
fhips, Lewis in luxury and effeminacy. Henry pleafant, eafy, 
and aflable ; Lewis formal, haughty, and referved. Henry brave, 
and expofing himfelf to all dangers ; Lewis cautious, and always 
in a fecure poft. The one gaining Victories by himfelf, and his 
own pcrfonal valour ; the other by his Generals, and fuperiority 
of numbers. The one pleafed with performing great A6fcions, 
the other with being flattered for thofe which he never performed. 
The firft ambitious of true, and the laft of falfe Glory. Henry 

* Morcri's Di£tionary. Turkiftx Spy, VoL I, B. ii. Let, 20. 

{tabbed 
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ftabbcd by Jefuits, Lewis governed by them- The one forgiving 
Rebels and AirafTins^ the other encouraging both. Henry perfe* 
cuted, Lewis a Pcrfectitor. The firft granting Liberty of Con- 
fcience, the laft taking it away. Henry promoting the Silk ma- 
nufadlure in France, Lewis in England. One treating his Sub- 
jefts as his Children, the other as his Slaves. Henry bravely af- 
ferting his own Rights, Lewis bafely encroaching on thofe of 
his Neighbours. Henry extricating his Country from Mifcry, 
and laying the foundation of her Grandeur ; Lewis fquandering 
her Blood and Treafure, and reducing her from Grandeur to the 
brink of DefbruS:ion. Henry forming fchemes for the perpetual 
Peace of Europe ; Lewis perpetually to difturb it. How little is 
Lewis, compared to Henry the Great ! 

But to return to my Subjed. I am uncafy when I fee a Dog, 
a Horfe, or any other Animal, ill-treated ; for I confider them as 
endued with quick Senfe, and no contemptible ihare of Reaibn ; 
and that God gave Man dominion over them, not to play the 
Tyrant, but to be a good Prince, and promote the happinefs of 
his Subjedbs. But I am much more uneafy at any cruelty to my 

own Species, and heartily wi<h Prp&ujifs difeiplined in his own 
Bed, and Phalaris in his Bull. A man bruifed -all over in a 
Boxing-match, or cut to pieces in fighting a Prize, is a (hockii^ 
fpeftacle ; and I think I could, with lefs horror, fee a thoufetad 
fall in Battle, than Human Nature dius depreciated and difgraced. 
Violence, when exerted in Wantonnefs or Paffion, is Brutality ; 
and can be termed Bravery only when it is fanAified by Juftice 
and Neceflity. A mangled carcafe is not a pleafmg fight. Why 
therefore do Men pay for it ? and the Great Vulgar encourage thefe 
A diforders 
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diforders among the Small ? It is not choice, but afFeftation. As 
many, who neither love nor underftand Mufick, go to an Opera 
to gain the reputation of Connoiffeurs, many go to Broughton's 
Theatre to avoid the imputation of being Cowards ; but when 
they arc at fo much pains to avoid the Imputation, it raifes a fuf- 
picion that they are fo. 

I have been in a fituation to fee not a little of the pomp and 
vanity, as well as of the neceflity and mifery, of Mankind ; but 
the laft only aflfe6t me : and if, as a Magiftrate, I am ever guilty 
of partiality, it is in favour of the Poor. When I am at Church 
among my poor, but honeft. Neighbours in the country, and fee 
them ferious in performing the ceremonies prefcribed, tears fome- 
times fteal down my cheek, on refleAing that they are doing and 
hearing many things they do not underftand ; while thofe who 
underftand them better, negle£i them : that they who ld>our and 
live hard are more thankful to Heaven, than thoie who fare lux- 
urioully on the fruits of their labour j and are keeping »nd re- 
peating the fourth Commandnuent, at thi; very ioftant the oth^f^. 
are breaking it. 

Thefe are fome of the fenfations I feel, which I have freely 
and fairly difclofed, that the Reader may judge how far I an^ 
an inftanoe of a Deformed Perfon wanting natural Aff©£lion. And 
I am a good futge6t of Speculation, for all in me is Nature ; for, 
to own the truth, I have taken but little pains (though much I 
ought to have taken) to correft my natural Defe6ts. 



Lord 
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Lord Bacon's next Pofition is, " that Deformed Perfons are 
^^ extremely bold ; firft in their own defence, as being expofed 
" to fcorn, but in procefs of time by a general habit." This 
probably is fo among the inferior Sort, who are in the way of 
continual infults ; for a return of abufe is a natural weapon of 
felf-defence, and in fome meafure juftified by the Law of Reta- 
liation. To upbraid a man with a perfonal Defedl which he can- 
not help, is alfo an immoral a6t ; and he who does it, has reafon to 
cxpedl no better quarter than to hear of faults, which it was in 
his own power not to commit. But I find this obfervation far from 
being verified in myfelf. An unbecoming Bafhfulnefs has been 
the confequence of my ill Figure, and of the worfe management 
of me in my childhood. I am always uneafy when any one looks 
ftedfaftly on fo bad a Pifture, and cannot look with a proper 
confidence in the Face of another. I have ever reproached my- 
felf with this weaknefs, but am not able to corre6t it. And it 
may be a difadvantage to a man in the opinion of thofe he con- 
verfes with ; for though true Modefly is amiable, the falfe is 
liable to mifconftru£lion ; and, when a man is out of coimte- 

nance for no reafon, it may be imagined that he has fome bad 
reafon for being fo. In point of Aflurance, I am indeed a perfect 
Riddle to myfelf ; for I, who feel a relu£tance in croffing a Draw- 
ing-room, or in opening my mouth in private company, before 
perfons with whom I am not well acquainted, find little in de- 
livering my fentiments in publick, and expofmg my difcourfe, 
often as trifling as my Perfon, to the ears of a Thoufand. From 
what caufe this proceeds I know not ; it may be, partly from 
hopes of wiping off any ill imprefTions from my Perfon by my 

Difcourfe, 
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« 

Difcourfey partly from a fenfe of doing my duty, and partly 
from a fecurity in Public Af&mblies from any grofs perfonal re- 
flexions* 

Lord BacoQ compares the cafe .of Deformed Perfons to that 
<^ Eunuchs, ^' in whom K^ing^ were wont to put great truft as 
^^ good fpial^ and whifperers ; for they, that are envious towards 
^^ all, are more obnoxious and officious towards one^** But, with 
fubmiffion to fo good a judge of human nature, I own J can dif- 
cover no uncomrnon qualification in them for Spies, and very 
few motives to envy peculiar to themfelves. Spies fiibmit to that 
bafe and ungenerous office, either for the fake of intereft or 
power ; if for intereft, it is to gratify their covetoufnefs ; if for 
power, their anxbkioft or revesige ; which paffions are not con- 
fined to the Eunuch or Deformed^ but indifcriminately feize all 
claffes of men. Envy too m^ prompt a man to mean adtions^ 
in order to bring down the pedbn envied to his own level ; but 
if it is on account of fuperiority of fortune, it will operate ali^e 
on men of all Shapes. Eunuchs have but one peculiar motive to 
envy, but that (as Lord Bacon exprefles it) makes them envious 
towards all } becaufe it is for a pieafure which all but diemfelves 
may cqof . DeiDrmed Pedbns are depriAred only of Beauty and 
Strength, and therefore duofe alone are to be deemed the extra- 
Ofrdinary niotixres to their envy ; for, they can no more be beau- 
tifoi or (k-Mig, than Emaiudis &iccefsfixl Lovers. As to myfelf, 
whatever fparks of envy might be in my conftitution, they are 
now entirely extinguished ; for, by frequent and ferious reflexion, 
I have long been convinced of the fmall value of moft things 
which men value the moft. 

F There 
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Xhere is another paflion to which Deformed Perfons feem to 
be more expofed than to Envy, which is Jealoufy ; for, being 
confcious that they are lefs amiable than others, they may natu- 
rally fufpe6t that they are lefs beloved. I have the happinefs to 
fpeak this from cgnjedhire, and not from experience ; for, it was 
my lot, many years ago, to marry a young lady very pioufly edu- 
cated, and of a very diftinguiflied femily, and whofc virtues are 
an honour to her family and her fex ; fo that I had never any trial 
of my temper, and can only guefs at it by emotions I have felt 
in my younger days, when ^ Ladies have been more liberal of 
their fmiles to thofe whom I thought in every refpe6t, but Perfon, 
my Inferiors. 

The moft ufefiil inference from all this to a Deformed Perfon is 
to be upon his guard againfl thofe frailties to which he is more 
particularly expofed, and to be careful that the outward Frame 
do not diftort the Soul. *^ Orandum eft," let us pray, fays 

Jttvenal, " ut fit mens fana in corpore fano*,'* for a found Mind 
in a healthy Body ; and every Deformed Perfon (hould add this 
Petition, ** ut fit mens re6ta in corpore curvo," for an upright 
Mind in a crooked one. And let him frequently apply to himfelf 
this article of felf-examination, ^' Lenior & melior fis, accedente 
fene£iaf ?'' as age approaches, do your temper and morals im-* 
prove ? It is a duty peculiarly incumbent ; for, if Beauty adds 
Grace to Virtue itfelf , Vice muft be doubly hideous in Deformity. 



Sat X. f HoR* Ep. it. 1. a. 
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Ridicule and Contempt are a certain confequence of Deformity ; 
and therefore what a Perfon cannot avoid, he {hould learn not to 
regard. He fliould bear it like a Man, forgive it as a Chriftian^ 
and confider it as a Philofopher ; and, his triumph will be com- 
plete, if he can exceed others in pleafantry on himfelf. Wit will 
give over, when it fees itfelf out-done ; and fo will Malice, when 
it finds it has no eflEe6t ; and, if a man's Behaviour afford no 
caufe of Contempt, it will fall upon thofe, who condemn him 
without caufe. It fometimes happens that perfons with whom I 
have a flight acquaintance will take notice of me on fome days^ 
and overlook me on others ; well knowing that they ought to 
treat one of my fliape with thtf precife degree of Ceremony, 
which fuits their prefent Humour. I will not fay this is a Plea- 
fure, but I can truly fay it is no Mortification ; it excites in me 
no refentment, but only fpeculation ; and, not able to find out a 
very good reafon for their Behaviour, I endeavour to find as good 
an one as I can. I confider with myfelf , what it is which makes 
them at that juncture of fuch particular importance to them- 
felves, and alk myfelf many queftions of this fort : Is his Father 
dead ? Has he written a Play ? Has he dined with my Lord 
Mayor ? Has he made a Speech ? Has he been prefented at Court ? 
Has he been fpoken to at a Levee ? Has he a new Equipage 
or Title ? Has he had a good Run ? Has he got a Place ? Is he 
going to marry a Fortune ? Has he heen congratulated on the 
Performance of his French Cook, or his French Taylor ? Is he 
reckoned a Man of Tafte ? Is he admitted of White's^ or of the 
Royal Society f Such are the Topics of my Speculations ; and, 
though I am a perfon of no great Penetration, I fometimes hit 
pn the right Caufe. 

F z Fine 
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I 

Fine Cloaths attraa the eyes of the Vtilgar ; Attd therefoffe a 
Deformed Perfon Ihould ftot aiTuitie thofe borrowed Feathers, 
which will render him doubly ridiculous. He could fcarcely ex- 
pofe himfelf more by dantiing at Court, than by appearhig the 
fineft there on a Birth-day. Ever fince I have arrived at year« 
of difcretion, I have worn a plain Drefs, which, for near thirty 
years, has been of the fame grave ccrfqur, and which I find not 
the leaft inclination to alter. It would be monftroos in me to 
beftow any Ornament on a Perftm which i* incapable of it ; and, 
fliould I appear in Lace or Embroidery, my Friends might aflign 
it as no unreafonaWe pretence for a Commifliort of Lunacy 
againft me. I can fcarce forbear digreffillg On this lubjeft, T(rhen 
I reflect what numbers, who (haiM know better, fet a value upon 
thefe Trifles, which are fit amufemeftts only for Children* If 
they are pleafed with the finery only, they are no better than 
Children. If it is to gain refpe^t, fuch fefpeA ffluft cotne from 
the Vulgar, and not from Men of Senfe. Is it to fhew theit 
Quality ? it does not ; for,^ even Apprentices are fine. Is it to be 
an evidence of their Riches ? it is not ; for, the moft neCelfitouS 
are fineft, as Taylors know to their coft. Do their Figure or 
Reputation depend on their Drefs ? then they are entirely in the 
hand of the Taylor. Be is the Engineer to guard and defend 
them, the God to fave or deftroy. Do they drefs to pleafe the 
Ladies ? that is the moft reafonable end ; yet very fe'w Of them 
but are wifer than to be taken with the Coat inftead Of the Man { 
and what can be taking in a Man who invades their province, 
and appears by his aftions to be one of them ? If it is a Lady 
that is fond of finery, I a(k her why ? If fhe is a beauty, fhe 
wants no ornament ; if plain, (he cannot be transformed, litt 

Drefs 
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jDrcfs indeed may enliven hef Poet*s fancy, and fave him a jour- 
ney to the Sun and Stats for his fimiiies ahd allufions. If the 
Lady haid niot put bn het finery, we Alight have loft this polite 
lind ingenious Stanza : 

" 'til* adorning thee with fo much art 

Is but a barb'roiis (kill ; 
'Tis like the pois'hing of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill/' 

Every Mother (like her iri Juvenal *) hath ptaydd in the Tem- 
ple of Venus for the moft exquifite Beauty in her Children ; but, 
fiA^ the Gkiddefs hath bebn thUs deaf and unkind^ I c^niiot adVife 
&nj ent df my 8*61 to* be her profefled votary ; for, fhe will be 
as little propitious to his wifhes^ as (he Was to his Mothcff 's Prayef • 
A Helen will rail away with a Paris ; but ^Hiere is the Nymph 
{hat will lifteii to fufeh a Corydon ? In Vain wiU he fummoh the 
Miifes to his aid, iiiidilifted as he is By the Graces. His SacKa- 

riffa^ Mytd^ Cfoe, ot Biillndaf ^ rfiay perfiajis tickle her fear, but 
will hevet touch her heart : 

*^ ^ot Words albne pleafe her X.'' 
Or if (as Wallet expreflfes it §) het high Pride (hould defcend to 

^ F^rttfitf o^i nadaicb' ^iiis^ ±t]oT6 ^\iellk 

Murmure, cum Veneris fanum videt anxia matery 

Ufque ad delicias votorum/' Sat. x. 

t Sacbarilia belongs to Waller, Myra to Lanfiiowne, dloe td I^rior, and Belinda 

to Pope. 

% Milton's Paradife Loff, Book viii. 
§ In his Poem on Love. 

' mark 
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mark his Follies, it is the greateft honour he can expe£t ; unlefs^ 
in a merry mood, (he fhould take it inta her head to treat him 
like Falftaff^ or Squire Slender*. He will be the choiceft of 
Cupid's April Fools, and I will not fay an egregious Afs, but 
Camel, to bear his burthens. But let this be fome confolation 
to him, that, while he is not fufFered to regale on the Sweets of 
the Hive, he is fecured from its Sting. 

But, not to make Ugly Perfons out of love with themfelves, I 
will now exhibit fome advantages arifmg from Deformity. 

Inftead of repining, a Deformed Perfon ought to be thankful 
to Providence for giving him fuch a gbard to his Virtue and 
Repofe. Thoufands are daily ruined by a handfome perfon ; for, 
Beauty is a flower that every one wants to gather in its bloom, 
and fpares no pains or ftratagem to reach it. All the poetical 
ftories concerning it have their moral. A Helen occafions War 
and Confiifion. The Hyacinths and Ganymedes are feized on 
for Catamites ; the Endymions and Adonis for Gallants. Nar- 
ciflus can admire nobody but himfelf, and grows old before he is 
cured of that paflSon. Who is a flxanger to the Story of Lucre- 
tia killing herfelf for her violated Chaftity ? or of Virginia killed 
by her father to preferve it ? In thofe circumftances, fays Juvenal, 
{he might wifh to change perfons with Rutila f , the only Lady 



• Merry Wives of Windfor. 
t Sed vetat optari faciem Lucreda, qualem 
Ipfa habuit. Cuperet Rutilas Virginia gibbam 

Accipere, atque fuam Rutilse dare. Sat. x« 

< 

I know, 
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I know, among the Ancients, celebrated for a Hump-back. The 
handfomeit men are chofen for Eunuchs and Gallants ^ ; and 
when they are caught in exercifing the laft function, both Ho- 
race and Juvenal inform you of the Penalties and Indignities 
they undergo -f. Silius was converted, by the infatiable Mefla- 
lina, into a Hufband if, and Sporus, by the monfter Nero, into a 
Wife §• The laft mentioned Poet ftiews, that praying for Beauty 
is praying for a Curfe ; and Pcrfius refufes to join in fuch a 
Prayer || ; and have I not reafon to thank my ftars, that have 
placed me more out of danger than even Virtue could ? for, that 



NuUus ephebum 



Defonnem faeya cafiravit in arce tyrannus* 

Nee praetextatttin rapuit Nero loripidetn, nee 

Strumofum, atqvieutero pariter gibboque tumenteni. Jvy. Sat. x, 

t Hie fe pneeipitem te£to dedit : ille ilagellis 
Ad mortem caefus : fugiens hie decidit acrem 
Praedonum in turbam : dedit hie pro corpore nummos : 
Hmie permixenint calones : quinetiam iilud 
Aceidit, ut cuidam tefies eaudamque falaeem • 

Demeteret ferrum« HoR« Sat. ii. 1. i« 

— — — Quofdam mceehos & mugilis intrat. Jvv. Sat. x. 

I ■ Optimus hie & formofiffimus idem 

Gentis Patricias rapitur mifer extinguendus 
Meffitlinae oeulis. Ibid* 

§ Suetonius* 

I Hunc optent generum Rex & Regina : puella^ 
Hunerapiant: quiequid ealeaverit hie, rofafiat 
Aft ego nutriei non mando vota ; negato 
Jupiter haec illi» Pers. Sat. iu 



could 
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could not guard a Jofepli ^^ an Hippolytus, a BeUerophon f , 
and others, againft the revenge of flighted Love. 

Another great advantage of Deformity is, that it tends to the 
improvement of the Mind« A Man that cannot fhine in his 
Perfon will have reconrfe to his Uaderftanding, and attempt to 
adorn that part of him which alone is capable of Ornament ; 
when his ambition prompts him to b^n, with Cowley, to alk 
himfelf this queftion, 

** What fhall I do to be for ever known. 
And make the Age to come my own ?" 

on looking about him, he will find many avenues to the Temple 
of Fame barred againft him ; but fome are ftill open through 
that of Virtue ; and thofe, if he has a right ambition, he will 
moft probably attempt to pafs. The more a Man is una6);ive in 

* Gen« ch. zxxix. 

^ ■ Quid profuit (rfim 

Hippolyto gtavc propoficum i quid Bcllerophonti ? 

Erubuit nempe hc^ci ftu fiiftidiu repubi : 

Nee Sthcnoboea minus quam Creflk excftndait> It fe 
Concuflere ambae. J^rt. Stit« x^ 

Ut Prstum mulier peifida credulum 
Falfis impulerit criminibus, nimis 

Cafto Bellerophonti 
Maturare necMh mfert. 
Namtpen^ datum Pelea Tartatth 
Magncffiun Hippoly«eti dom fiigit abftineni. Hor, Ot. tii% 1» ^ 

his 
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his Perfon, the more his Mind will bfe at^vork; and thetima 
which others fpend in Aftion, he will pafs in Study and Cofi- 
tcmplation ; by thefe he may acquire W.ifdpnj, and by Wif4oni 
Fame. The name of Socrates is as much founded as thofe of 
Alexander and Caefar, and is recorded in much fairer Chara6ters. 
Jle gained Renown by Wifdom and Goodnefs ; they, by T'yranny 
andOppreffion ; he by inftru6bing, they by deftrpying Mankind ; 
and happy it i$, that their evil Deeds wef e gpnfined to their JLiyes ; 
iwhilp he continues to inftrudt us to this day. ; A Deformed Per.- 
fpn will naturally confider^ vhere his Strength and his Foible lie.; 
and, as he is well ^acquainted with the laft, he will eafily End ou^ 
the firft J and niuft knov, djat (if it is any wher?) it i? not, lik/e 
Sampfon*s, in the ^air, ^\it muft be in the Lining of the Hjead. 
flc will day to himfelf, I am :^cak in Perfon, ujaabje to ferye my 
-(Country in the Field j I can acquire no military Glory.; ^but I 
m^j7 like Socrates^ acquire Reputation by Wifdom and Probity ; 
iet me therefore be wife and honeft. My Figure is very bad ; and 
5I fliould appear but ill as an Orator, eithqr .in -the Pulpit, or at 
^c Bar ; Jft me ,thei:^fpre paft my time in my Study, either in 
reading what may ipiprove myfclf , or. in .writing what may enter- 
tain or inftru6t others. J have not the Strength ^of Hercules ; 
nor can J rid the Worl4 of fo many Monfters ; but, perhaps, i 
may get rid of fome myfelf. If I cannot draw out Cacus from 
.his Den, I ipay plpck the Villain from my own Breaft. J cannot 
deanfe the Stables of Apgeas ; but I may clea^fe my own Heart 
from Filth and Impurity : J may demolifti the jpy^ra of Vices 
.within me ; and fhould be careful too, that, while J lop oiFone, 
J do not fuffer more to ^row up in its ftead^. Let me be fer- 

* ** Qpid te exempta jurat fpinis de pluribus una." Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 2« 

G viceable 
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viceable in any way that I can ; and, if I am fo, it may in feme 
meafure be owing to my Deformity ; which at leaft Ihould be 
a reftraint on my Condu6l, left my Condu6l make me more 
deformed • 

Few perfons have a Houfe entirely to their Mind, or the Apart- 
ments in it difpofed as they could wifti ; and there is no Deformed 
Perfon who does not wifti that his Soul had a better Habitation, 
which is fometimes not lodged according to its Quality. Lord 
Clarendon fays of Sir Charles Cavendifh (brother to the Marquis 
of Newcaftle), that he was a man of the nobleft and largeft Mind, 
though of the Icaft and moft inconvenient Body, that lived. And 
every body knows that the late Prince of Orange had many 
amiable qualities. Therefore, in juftice to fuch Perfons, I nrnft 
fuppofe that they did not repine, that their Tenements were not 
in a more regular Style of Architefture. And let every Deformed 
pferfon comfort himfelf with rcfle6ting, thati though his Soul' hath 
not the moft convenient and beautiful Aparttoent, yet that ib is 
habitable ; that the Accommodktion^wiM fervc in an ftin upon the 
Road ; that he is but Tenant for Life^ or (more properly )' at 

Will ; and that,, while he remains in it, he is in a ftate to be en^ 
vied: by. the. Deaf,^ the. Dumb,^ the Lame, and die Blinds 

When r die, t care not what becomes of the con tempt ibFe 
Carcafe which is the Subje£t of this Eflay. T wonder at the weak* 
nefs of fome of the old- Fatriarchs, that provided Burying-place^, 
that their Bbnes might be gathered to their Fathers. Doth one 
Clod of Earth delight in the Neighbourhoed of another ? or k 
there any Cooyerfation in the Grave ? It muft have been a joke 

in 
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in Sir Samuel Garth, when he ordered Uimfelf and Lady to be 
buried at Harrow on the Hill ; one of his ftrcngth of Mind could 
have no Super ftitioh of that foft^ It is of no .coi^iequence where 
the Body rots; whether it rots immediately, or 'be preferved k 
few years; or whether it be devoured by Birds or Beafts, or 
placed in a fuiAptubus Tomb. If a man doth not provide him- 
felf a Monument by his A6tions, and embalm his Memory in 
Virtue, the lying Marble will decay ; and then his Memorial 
(even in that little Corner} will perifh : 

" Quandoquidem data funt ipfis quoque fata fepulchris ♦.'* 

The Pharaohs are (bolen from their Pyramids, and their Mum- 
taies difperfed through the World, only as idle Curiofities. And 
though the Pyramids are more durable than common Sepulchres, 
yet their Hiftory is already unknown ; and they muft, in the end, 
undergo the lame fate, Mr. Addifon admires the Humanity of 
Cyrus (or rather of Xenophon) in ordering his Body to be bu- 
ried in the Earth, that it might be ufeful in manuring it -f*. My 
Flelh will afford but little Manure ; but, in another refpeft, my 
Carcafe may be of eminent fervice to mankind ; and therefore, 
if I ihould die inteftate, or not mention it in my Will, let the 
World take this as my dying Requeft. As I have, for fome years, 
been afflicted with the Stone ^, and owe the prefervation and 
eafe of Life fmce to tl^e continued taking of great quantities of 

♦ Juv. Sat. X* 
t Spcftator, N* 169. 

X I will here give a more particular accodnt of myfelf with regard to that Difiempety 
which I hope will be of inorfc immediate Service. * 

G a Soap, 
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Soat», 1 defire my Body to be opened arid eslamined by eminent 
Surgeons, that Mankind may be informed of its cflfea:. And, if 
a Stone fliouid be foraid in my Bladder (as I imagine there will), 
I defire it may be prc&rved among Sir H»ns Sloane*s Colledion. 
Until that time comes; I hope to eriiploy the Ijttk r^mfiiader of 
I^ifc in Purfuits not unbecoming a Rational Creature. • : 



^» 
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FOR many years red Sand conftantly came from me, without 
Pain or Inconvenience. About nine years ago I began to be un- 
eajfy.; and, before twelve months had paffed, was fo much out of 
oi;der, that J could no longer ride ; the motion of a Coach grew 
iniujjportabfe ; and tiiat of a Cbair^ Qr Walking, was generally 
attended with bfeody WatER 

- 1%t Regimen-' 

I took Mrs. SapJUins^i Medicine in the foUd Form, three ounce* 

a day, for about five years, wheal changed it for the fame quan- 

tity of.Cailile Soap ; which, about a year fince, I reduced to two 

ounces, and lately to one ounce, with about a pint of Limewater 

miit with Milk ; being wiUmg ta regain my Liberty as far as is 

confiftent with Eafe and Safety. This R«giaiea I have incef. 

iantly 
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Tandy purfticd ; except fome few days that I have ptirpofely 
omitted it, to obfetve the confequences of fuch omiflion. 

^e Efeffs. 

Whilft I purfue this Regimen, I never difchargc red Sand ; 
whenever I omit it for a few days, I conftantly do. By a fteady 
pCrfeveritrice iii it, my particular Complaint has been gradually 
diminifhed, and my Health in general improved. I believe I 
could now ride, though I have not tried. I feldom feel any un- 
eaiinefs in a Coach ; and when I do, it is inconfiderable ; though 
fometimles (but very rarely) it is attended with bloody Water. 
And the motion of a Chair or Walking do not affe6t me. In 
fhort, I have exchanged Pain for Eafe, and Mifery for Comfort ; 
and, had it not been for this medicineg^ I fliould not have been 
now alive to have told my Story. 

• « 

My Conclufions are theft r 

t. Mrs. Stephens^ s Medicine, or Caftile Soap, are fafe Reme- 
dies ; and three cxunces may be taken every day for years together 
(and, prohaHy, during life) without any ill confequence. 

2. That Health in general will improve by their ufe ; for, hy 
th«ir clcajiiing quality, I imagine, they better prepare the Sto- 
mach for Digeftion, and the Inteftines for Chylification. 

J, They are Preventives of the Stone, either by hindering the: 
l^eniBratioa or formation of thofe Particles of which it is com-> 

pofed^ 
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pofed, or by facilitating the difchargc of them before coftcretioilr 
And I am perfuadcd, that, by taking them, Perfons who have 
not that diftemper will be fecured from it ; and thofe who have 
it, from growing worfe. And if, on leflcning my quantity, I 
again find the appearance of red Sand^ I will increafe it again to 
a quantity fufficient to prevent it. 

4, They are Lithontriptics. Of this I have often had ocular 
proof ; and the difcharged Fragments are foftened, and their I^arts 
more eafily feparated. 

5. They are Lenitives, where the Stone is not entirely dif- 
charged ; fo that, when a complete Cure is not obtained, Eafc 
raayj as I have happily experienced. But from what caxife this 
proceeds, kt Phyiicians enquire and determine* 

I believe men fcarce differ fo much in the temper of their Bo« 
dies as of their Minds ; and, though many Cafes may be very un- 
like my own, I am perfuaded, that a regular ufe of this Medicine 
would, for the molt pait« be as beneficialto others as to myfelf. 
Perfons, with whom it difagrees in other refpe£fcs, are excluded 
from this benefit ; aslhe intemperate are from the benefit of this 

or any other Medicine* 

■ * ". « 

I have, for a long courfe of years, abftained from all ftrong 
Liquors ; but drink every thing that is fmall. 1 can eat any 
thing, but not much ; and like the vAoUt common Diet beft. I 
!prefer moft things to Flefh, and of Flefh the whiteft. I never 
altered my common Diet on account of this Medicine ; or the 

times 
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times of my Meals, which have ever been very irregular. I have 
always taken an ounce at a time ; fometimes before, fometimes 
at, and fometimes after. Meals ; and I have often made a Meal 
of the Medicine itfelf, only with a Glafs of fmall Liquor (of any 
fort) and a little Bread, which I have always taken with it» I 
generally took the three ounces at proper intervals ; and fometimes 
at very ftiort ones. This Medicine has always agreed with me ; 
and I never once felt it on my Stomach, or any other inconve- 
nience frpm it. And I. think it my duty to. omit no opportunity 
of publifhing its Virtues to the World. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



SINCE I finifhed this Eflay, I am in doubt, whether I ought 
not to change the Title. For I have heard of a very ingenioiis 
Performance, called " The Analyiis of Beauty,** which proves 
inconteftably that it confifts in Curve Lines. I congratulate my 
Fraternity ; and h(^>e,^ for the fiiture, the Ladies will efteenr 
them dci Beaux Gar^otu^ 



* 
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POST-POSTSCRIPT. 



I WONDER, that, in the firft Edition of this Eflay, I forgot 
to mention fome Inconveniences I fuffer of a very grievous na* 
ture, and which have a right to a place in Pages 13 and 14 
of this Edition. 

When I am in a Coach with a Fair Lady, I am hid by Silk 
and Whale-bone. When I fit next her at Table, my Arm is fo 
pinioned, I can neither help her nor myfelf. We are deprived 
of the pleafure of feeing each other ; and flie would fcarce know 
I was there, if fhe did not fometimes hear me imder her Wing. 
I am in Purgatory on the Confines of Paradife. I therefore beg 
one favour, and which fhe may grant with Honour, that (fince I 
defpair of fupplanting her Lap-dog*) fhe wiU allow me a 
Cufhion to raife me above fuch Misfortunes. 



♦ N. B. Many Ladies fay, that Sboti is at ugly a Cur a$ myfelf, ?nd unworthy of 
bis Poft. But nothing fo difrefpcAful ihaU.ever^fcape ane, left it vrould pficad, or 
be thought the Envy of a Rival. 
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PREFACE 



TT may be expefted that the Writer of the following Effay 
"*• fhould apologize for the Publication of it ; fmce there have 
been many and great Authors on the fame Subje£t. He obferves 
the fame condu& towards the laft of thefe, as they did towards 
the firft ; and might therefore plead their example as his excufe. 
But he thinks himfelf better juftified by reafon ; for the more 
any Subje£l is examined the better it will be underftood ; and the 
true underftanding of the nature of Government he takes to be 
of great ufe and importance, fmce both Magiftrates and People 
are like to a£k moft regularly when they have the cleareft fenfe of 
their civil obligations. And certainly this knowledge was never 
more neceflary than in the prefent age ; for when Subje6ts are 
required by Law to fwear that a Government is rightful, they mull 
inform themfelves from whence a right to authority proceeds, or 
elfe they a£t by an implicit faith. He is fully perfuaded, that 
what he advances tends to confirm men in their opinion of the 
right of our prefent happy Eftablifhment. And he efteems it al- 
moft an infallible mark, that Rulers hold their authority by a 
juft tenure, when they fufFer the general nature of that tenure to 

Hz be 
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be tried and examined. At the fame time he imagines it no ill 
Compliment to the Government, when, by delivering his opi- 
nion on that Subjeft with Confidence, and without Referve, he 
gives an inftancc of the Liberty we at prefent enjoy under it. 

As the reading Sir William Templets " EiTay on Government"" 
firft infpired him with the defign of writing this Treatife, fo it is 
the only Book which he has cited or confulted on the occafion. 
What he offers is entirely the refult of his own judgement, formed 
on recolle£tion and confideration of what he had read or heard, 
compared with his own Thoughts on the Subje6t. For he chofe 
rather to be guided by Reafon than Authority, and by his own 
Reafon than another man's. And indeed he thinks that (ftriftly 
fpeaking) there is no fuch thing as Authority in matters of 
Judgement : For the Nature of Truth is not to be altered by 
Opinion ; and a Propofition is never the more or lefs true, be- 
caufe it has been afferted or denied by Eminent Men. Their 
Opinions can no farther gain affcnt, than as they are fupported 
with good Reafons ;* nor can their Reafons^ pafs for good, any 
further than as they are agreeable to the Sentiments of him that 
examines them : fo that in the conclufion it will be found, that 
no man can judge for another, but that every man muft judge 
for himfelf. If any one fay, I will be of fuch an Opinion, becaufe 
another is, he deceives himfelf ; for though he may indeed aft 
as if he was of. that Opinion, yet he cannot be really fo without 
an inward conviction ; Opinion being the determination of the 
Underftanding, and not of the Will. It were therefore to be 
wilhed, that men would not give themfelves up blindly to be led 
by others in Subjects of the grcateft importance ; but that they 

would 
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would exert their natural Liberty and Talents to think and exa- 
mine for themfelves ; it being impoflible, unlefs they take this 
trouble, ever to be aflured of the Truth ; for Truth is a beautiful 
but coy Miftrefs, that will not be won without being wooed ; but 
that yields herfelf up naked to the ardent purfuit of her Lover, 
and rewards his diligence and conftancy with unfpeakable Plea- 
fure and Delight. 

But'to return. As our Writer is of opinion, that nothing dught 
to have any weight unlefs fupported by Reafon, although it be 
advanced by the greateft Author ; fo he flatters himfelf, that no- 
thing which appears reafonable will be rejefted, when it comes- 
from the meaneft. He is hot fo vain as to expe£l that others 

fhould pay an implicit faith to him, which he has denied to 
much wifer men ; and is fo far from thinking himfelf infallible, 
that he will not be afhamed to renounce any of his own Opinions 
on better information. If what he writes is of any fervice to the 
Publick, in giving men a clearer and more diftinft view of their 
Civil Duties, he has gained his end ; if it is not, he has this con- 
folation, that he is not the firft who has written a Pamphlet in; 
vain.. 
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V 



OP THE NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENT. 



NO man who livts under a Civil Government can poflibly 
doubt of the Neceffity of it ; fmce to this he owes the 
fecurity of all the temporal Bleflings which he enjoys. It is the 
Guardian Power that repels the attacks of Vice and Injury ; that 
ihields his Pofleilions from Rapine^ and his Perfon from Vio- 
lence i that watches over him, both when he goeth out and 
when he returneth home, when he fleeps and when he wakes. 
Were men to dire6t their A6tions by the diftates of Reafon, they 
would want no other Ruler ; but Reafon is fo faint, and Pafiion 
fo prevalent, that they muft be held with Bit and Bridle, left they 
fall upon each other. And we are fatally convinced, by expe- 
rience, that even the fandtion of Laws is often too weak a re- 
ftraint to keep them within the bounds of Duty. Suppofe there- 
fore. Civil Authority once banifhed from the World, and you 
have before you a Scene of the greateft Confufion and Mifery, 
fcarce to be paralleled by any reprefentations Poets or Divines 
have given us of Hell ; Men inftead of being beneficial to each 

other, funk beneath the degree of Brute Creatures, and preying 
on their own Species ; inftead of cultivating their Minds with 
Religion, Learning, and Philofophy, only fliidying to gratify 

6 their 
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their Humour and Appetites, which would hurry them on to the 

moft deteftable Crimes. This therefore is certainly a true 
maxim, that the worft Government is better than none. 

Of this all Mankind have been fo fenfible, that there never 
was age or country without fome fort of Civil Authority. It is a 
principle as univerfal as that of Religion ; for it was not more 
evident to Men from Nature that the World could not exift 
without a God, than that the Peace of it could not be maintained 
without an earthly Ruler. If it was not for this perfuafion, it is 
fcarce credible that mankind would have ever paid fubmiffion to 
the Magiftrate ; fince all Government is an infringement on their 
Natural Equality, and a reftraint on their Natural Liberty ; but 
they found it neceflary to yield their Perfons to Subje6tion, to 
preferve them from Violence ; and to refign their original right 
to all things, to enjoy fome few in Peace and Security. 



OF 
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OF THE ORIGINAL OF GOVERNMENT. 



ALTHOUGH the ufe and ncceffity of Government are 
obvious to all Men, yet no one can tell how it firft began. 
This is a Particular which lies concealed in the depth of Ages, . 
and in which Hiftory and Tradition are filent. In the firft 
Memorials that are extant of Mankind, fince their increafe after 
the Flood, they all appear formed into Civil Societies ; but no 
Account is given how they came to be fo. In this therefore every 
one muft be left to his own conjecture : and (as in other Specula- 
tions) he that can fupport his Opinion with the moft plaufible 
Reafons, muft pafs for the moft knowing Man. It feems moft 

ft 

probable to me, that Civil Government owes its original to 
Paternal Authority, however it might afterwards be improved by 
Contradl, or enlarged by Conqueft. 

I am the rather inclined to this Opinion, becaufe in the moft 
ancient times mankind are generally found under abfolute Kingly 
Government ; which form perhaps would not have fo univerfally 
prevailed, had there actually been great numbers equally concerned 
in the firft Formation of a State, and every one of them at liberty to 

I propofe 
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propofe his own fcheme. Thofe Governments, of whofc begm^- 
ning we have certain accounts (as of Venice, Swiflerland, Hol- 
land, and others) can give us no light in the prefent Queftion,.. 
becaufe we find them compofcdxjf -Perfons^ who were before Mem- 
bers of another State : • For,* as Sir William Temple obferves, * we 
no where read where the Orders of any Government have been 
agreed on by mutual contra6l, by great numbers of Men .meet- 
ing together in a natural ftate/ And he judicioufly adds, * That 
this account which fomc give of the Original of Government, , 
feems calculated for that^iven by old Poets of the Original of 
Man ; whom they raife out of the ground by great numbers at a 
time in perfect ftature and (Irength. Whereas if we. deduce the, 
races of Mankind in the feveral parts of the World (as wc muil) 
from Generation, and at the fame time imagine numbers of . 
them meeting to agree on any Civil Conftitutions, they muft 
aflemble not as fo many fingle heads ; but as fo many heads o£ 
Families, and confequently as Perfons who have already fome . 
authority over fuch numbers as their Families are compofed of/. 
And from this authority, may, perhaps, be deduced the trueft. 
Original of Civil Government ; which, by the means of fuccced- 
ing agreements and accidentS3^ may have branched into the. 
various forts of it, which have fince appeared in the World* 



But to deliver my Opinion more particiJarly in this poiiiC 
We may fuppofe that in the firft ages after the Floods a Father not 
only governed his Children while they were unable to govern . 
themfelves ; but when they arrived at years of difcretion^ aflumed 
an authority of a different kind over them and their pofterity, for 

the 
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the maintenance of Peace and Order. And that this authority 
met with a tacit aflent ; by fome it was readily fubmittcd to from 
a fenfe of Duty and Gratitude ; by others, from an opinion of his 
greater Wifdom and Experience : or if any one offered to revolt 
from it, he was eafily rellrained by the concurrence of the reft to 
fupport it. When any Son feparated from his Father's houfe, and 
fought out a diftant habitation, from a Subje6l he became a 
Prince, and exercifed the fame jurifdi6lion over his own Family 
that he had fubmitted to in his Father's : and when he died, left 
it to one of his Sons ; or perhaps the eldcft (as of greateft Riches 
and Experience) generally affumed it. This was the firft and 

moft natural Government, under which Families grew into 
Kingdoms. And this account is the more probable, as it fecms 
favoured by that given in Scripture of the Ifraelites, Ifhmaelites, 
Edomites, Moabites, and feveral other Nations. And from this 
fountain we may derive thofe many petit royalties, which were 
found in Gaul, Britain, and other barbarous Nations, before they 
were fubducd by the Romans ; and which ftill fubfift among the 
imcultivated People of Africa and America. 

When the Father or other head of the Family was by nature 
incapable to govern, it is to be fuppofed another affumed his 
Province, or was elected to it. Or where he exercifed his 
Government with rigour or injuftice, it is probable, the Family 
thought of expedients to rcftrain him, and invented rules by which 
he fhould govern with more Moderation for the future. Or elfe 
they entirely withdrew their Obedience to him, and transferred it 
to another of greater Wifdom, Valour, or Jufticc : for as the 

I 2 Opinion 
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Opinion of thcfe or the like QuaEties firft drew a voluntary {ub^ 
miflion to Fathers of Families, fa where they were found to fail in. 
them, it gave it to others : and thus fometimes a Superiority ia 
Nature acquired a Man a Superiority in the State. 

Another way by which Government might begin (or ratlier by 
which Paternal Government might be altered and improved) is» 
exprefs Contra(9: : for as Mankind increafed. Pride, Luft, and 
Avarice increafed with them, and expofed them to Violence and- 
Injuftice : and although paternal rule was fufficicnt to reftrain the 
members of the fame Family from mutual injuries, yet was it not 
fufficient to proteft them againfl: the iiyuries of one more nume- 
rous and powerful. Therefore the weaker Families, being fenfible 
of the daiigers to which they were expofed, might agree together 
to fubmit the diredtioa of their affairs to one Common Authority i 
that fo by a union of Strength and Counfel they might be a 
match for their Neighbours ; each head of a Family refigning his 
particular dominion to (hare in the Common Safety and Protec- 
tion. Such a Government begun by the Agreement, and devifed 
by the Policy of Man^ may properly be called artificial, ia contra- 
diftindtion to that natural paternal fway,. to which Men were 
ufcd from their cradles, and ta which they fucked in Obedience 
with their milk. 

A third Original of Government (or which may more properly 
be called an accefTion to it) was Conqueft ; when any Family or 
Nation took captive part of another, or fubdued the whole. In 
which cafe the vanquifhed either becam^e Slaves, and were treated 

n at 
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at* the plcafure of the Conquerors ; or elfe were admitted to the 

condition of SubjeQ:s j by enjoying the Benefit and Proteftioh of 
Eaw.- 

Thefe are the foui'des from which probably all Governments 
did originally flow : but it is fcarce credible, that any are now 
fobfifting. exaftly on the fame foundations, on which they were at 
firft eftabliihed : changes in ftate are almoft as common as thofe 
in the Seafons, or thofe in the Tempers of Mens Bodies, or Dif- 
pofition of' their Minds : and every age furnifhes us with inftances, 
where the Weaknefs or Tyranny of Magiftrates, or the Intereft or 
Ambition of Subje^s* have been the fubverfion of old, .and th& 
beginning of new Conftitutions. ^ 

And here it is not improper to remark, that although we have 

afligned fome other principles of the Original of Government, yet 

it is Contraa alone that is the only juft foundation of it, and 

the cement by which the conftitu^t parts of it are imited. For 

though Paternity or Conqueft may in faft have given occafion 

and opportunity to exercife a civil authority; yet they are far 

from giving a Right to it : that can be derived only from the 

confent of the party governed ; for no Man can claim either' 

a Divine or Natural Right to controul another ; fmce God hath 

neither exprefsly declared by Revelation, or by any means marked ' 

out or defigned any particular Perfons for Governors, but hath"- 

made all Men by Nature Equal. • 
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The Power which a Parent is entitled to, is very different from 
that of a Magiftrate, and falls farihort of it in its nature, dura- 
tion, and extent. The Care and Cuftody of his Child continues 
while he is not capable of taking care of himfelf, but ceafcs when 
he is. He may then claim a reverence from him, but cannot 
exa£t obedience. He has a right, -during his childhood, to in- 
form his Mind, and diredl his A6lions ; but never has any power 
over his Life, his Liberty, or Poffeflions, which are the proper ob- 
jects of Civil Authority. And it is abfurd to fay that the aft of 
Generation can give him any fuch power, for then there would 
be as many Sovereigns as Fathers ; nor could the Mother be juftly 
excluded from her fhare in the Government. 

If a Parent has no Plea to fuch an Authority, much lefs has a 
Conqueror ; for no man has a right to govern another becaufe 
he is ftronger. If force were any title, the Brute Creation might 
put in a juft claim to the Dominion of Mankind. If the Con- 
queror's caufe is unjuft, he has violated the Laws of Nature, and 
therefore the conquered party is under no obligation to fubmiifion, 
but may lay hold of the firft opportunity to revenge himfelf, and 
to repay force with force. If the Conqueror's caufe is juft, he has 
then a power over the conquered party, exceeding a legal Autho- 
rity ; for the laft being the aggrellbr, he has a right to ufe him 
as he pleafes ; he is his Slave, and not his Subje£l. 

Are then no Governments to be efteemed lawful but what 
were firft begun by confcnt of Magiftrate and People ? Yes, cer- 
tainly ; for although, in the moft regular formation of a State, 

the 
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the Confent ought to precede the Exerciie of the Authority, 
^et an Authority, at firft unwarrantably- afiumcd^ may be oon^ 
firmed by a fubfcquent confent. But, till that is obtained, 
the Parent, Conqueror, or whoever elfe affumes it, is rather 
ta be regarded, as an invader of Men's Liberties than a legal 
Magiftr^te ; for from Confent alone arifes the mutual obligation, 
of Prote6lion and Submiflion. And it muft be voluntary, and 
not extorted,, the laft being, in moral Eftimation,, no Confent 
at all. 

But it is not ■ ncceflary that it Ihould be in exprefs terms, as by 
fwearing allegiance or the like ; for as a tacit deference to Au- 
thority for any length of time may be conftrued to amount to a 
Confent, fo there are many aftions which have always (and that 
very rationally) been reputed to imply it. As if a man voluntarily 
takes any Commiflion under a Government, by that he ac- 
knowledges and confents to the Authority under which he a6ts. 
So if a Stranger comes to live within the Jurifdiftion of a State, 
he by that confents to be fubje6t to its Laws during his refi- 
dence in it. . And many inftances of the^ like nature might be* 
produced. - 

It may be afkcd, if Men cannot be fubjc^led to Civil 
Authority without their Confent, how comes every Perfon 
that is born in a ftate under an Obligation of Submiflion, 
though he never confented to be governed in that manner? 
It may be anfwered, although he never &(6lually confented, 
yrt his Confent is involved in that of the Society : for as in the 
beginning of every ftate there muft be a Contract (if not exprefs, 

at 
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at leaft implied) fo not only the parties that made it, but alfo 
their poftcrity are bound by it ; becaufe by fuch Contraft they 
became one Political Body, which continues the fame, and can- 
not be altered by the fucceflion of time or individuab ; but every 
Perfon, whether bom fooner or latw after the Contraft, is equally 
a member of the body that confented ; and fo under an equal 
Obligation to perform it, until the bond of the Civil Society is 
diffolved. And how that may be, I (hall now endeavour to 
(hew. 
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OF THE DISSOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT^ 



IN eftablifhing a Civil Society, the Magiftratc and People arc 
the parties that enter into Contra6t, the firfl to protedt, the 
other to obey : from which neither can be difcharged without 
confent of the other. The Magiftrate cannot refign his office 
without confent of the People ; but if they confent to his refigna« 
tioHi the Civil Obligation is diifolved* 

When the Magiftrate has once undertaken the office, if he 
afterwards refiifes to exercife it, he has violated his agreement^ 
and the People may proceed to a new Formation of their State* 

The confequence is the fame, where the Magiftrate abufes the 
Authority committed to him, or ufurps one that was not : the 
People are then at liberty to redrefs themfelves, to difplace the 
Magiftrate,^ and new-model their Government. 

I am fenfible there are not a ^w, who maintain that die 
greateft Tyrant is to be fubmitted to, and that Refiftance is in no 
cafe lawful) and pretend a Divine Command for dieir opinion* 
Butfure* if any conclufion is to be drawn' from the paflfages of 
Scripture they chiefly rely on, it is rather againft themfelves. 

K For 
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For if fubmiflion is there taught to good Magiftrates, fhall we 
therefore conclude it to be due to bad ? May it not rather be in- 
ferred that the unjuft Magiftrate is to be refifted, fmce his Juftice 
is there given as the reafon of our Obedience ? Rulers are there 
faid to be, not a terror to good Works, but to the evil ; Minifters 
of God for Good ; Revengers on him that doth Evil ; and to be 
fent for the Punifhment of Evil Doers, dnd for the Praife of them that 
do well. Thefe are fuch Magiftrates as anfwer the ends of Govern- 
ment ; and are therefore to be obeyed t but fhall thofe who violate 
them expeft the fame meafure of Obedience ? Are they fit to. cor- 
re6i offences in others, who indulge themfelves in the greateft ? 
Or are they to be efteemed as Perfons of a facred charafter, when 
tiiey a6l as the avowed enemies of Mankind ? Wicked Magiftrates 
are fometimes permitted by Heaven for the punifhment of a finfiil 
nation, and imhappy are the People that are in fuch cafe ! But 
their Condition is altogether defperate, who think themfelves. 
obliged in confcience to adore the Tyrant, and kifs the Rod of 
their Affliction. It is indeed the part of a Chriftian not to feek 

r 

Revenge, but to fuffer Injuries with Patience ; but this duty,, 
which relates to him as, a private Man, was never interpreted ta 
debar him from purfuing his Civil Rights ; and I know no Adlion 
he can perform more generous as a Man, or more charitable as a 
Chriftian, than to fuccour his injured. Country and Neighbour, 
and oppofe himfelf to a torrent of Injuftice and Oppreffion, which, 
threatens to overwhelm them. To what purpofe are folemn Oaths, 
and Engagements (thofe tenures by which Magiftrates profefs to 
hold their Authority) if they may be cancelled at their pleafure ?. 
To what purpofe are Laws, if they are not obliged to obferve tjiem ^ 
And what means are left to compel their obfcrvajice of them, but 

force J^ 
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force ? For fince they are placed beyond the reach of ordmary Pu- 
nifhment, this is the only Appeal the People can make to Heaven 
for that Juftice which is denied them upon Earth. We fee what 
Opinion the Romans had in this matter : they all thought it 
meritorious to expel a Tarquin, and not a few even to affaffinate 
a Cadfar. And I cannot but obferve, that thofe, who contend 
for fuch a blmd and abjeft Submiflion to the Magiftrate, though 
they feem to be his bed Friends^ are in effedb his greateft Enemies, 
who delude him to his own Deftru^lion ; for both Reafon and 
Nature plead fo ftrongly for Self-defence, that there fcarce ever 
was an inftance of a general Oppreflion, but the People have af« 
ferted their Rights ; and the Magiftrate, who has been flattered 
into an opinion of a Power as unlimited as a God, has at laft with 
confofion been brought to know himfelf to be but Man. 

« 

But although the People have a right to exa6t the Performance 
of the Contract, it is not my defign to advance, that they may 
take up Arms whenever the Magiftrate does amifs. Perfonal 
Virtues adorn the Chara6):er of a Prince, and his Example has 
an influence on the Behaviour of the Subjedt : yet, for Tranf- 
gref&ons of a private nature, he is accoimtable to God alone ; 
for it is in Public A6tions only that he is likewife accountable 
to the People, as they are to him on Tranfgreflion of the Law. 
And in his MaUadminiifaration of the Publick there are many 
Cafes, where it is neither equitable nor prudent for the People 
to have recourfe to Arms. Whatever falfe fl:eps a Magiftrate 
makes through Error, Ignorance, or Evil Counfel, ought to 
meet with the fame favourable interpretation as in the conduft 
or a private perfon : for by being advanced in ftation, he is not 

K « exempt 
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exempt from the common Infirmities of a Man ; his capacity is 
not enlarged with his Authority, nor his Judgment with his Power 
of Judging. And even where the Magiftrate wilfully violates his 
contract, the nature of the Grievance ought to be confidered : 
as whether it be public or private ; and whether it be general 
and fatal in its confequence : for it is as in a populous city, where 
if a fingle perfon comes to a very extraordinary end, it occafions 
only fome little furprife amongd the inhabitants ; but if he dies 
of an infe6fcious diftemper, the confternation is univerfal, and 
Prudence puts every one on methods to fecure himfelf. But in 
all cafes of mifmanagements whatfoever, this rule fhould be ob- 
ferved by the people, before tiiey purfue violent counfels ; they 
fhould fairly reprefent them to the Magiftrate ; for if they can 
be relieved that way, it would be as indifcreet to ufe force, as to 
cut off a wounded Member, which might be cured by common 
and gentle Applications. And even where Reprefentadbns fail^ 
it ought always to be confidered, whether the State will fiiffer 
more by the continuance of the Grievance, or by the Convulfions 
* it muft undergo in the attempt to redrefs it : For as the Public 
Good of the Society was the end for which it was eftablifhed, 
that ought maturely to be weighed, and which way foever it in« 
{, that way ought every good Subject to diredt his A6tions« 



Since therefore it is not allowable to refift the Magiftrate in all 
cafes of Mifmanagement, it may be demanded what thofe occafions 
are in which it is lawful ? It inay be replied in general, that thrj^ 
will fufficiently difcover themfelves : for when the whole Body of 
the People complain, it is a fign of a general Ill-treatm«at ; and 
when every Individual is fenfitdc of the ti^uiy, it nuy be con- 

eluded 
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eluded to be very great. But a more particular Airfwer may hh 
given to this Queftion by confidenng the ehd of GoVertUiieftt t 
which is, to protect Men in the peaceable enjoyment dF thbit 
Lives, their Liberty, their PofTeffioAft, And (as they are Rational 
Beings) their Religion : Therefore when any 6f thcfe are noto- 
rioufly invaded, it is not only juft, but honourable, and becoming 
the Dignity of Human Nature, to aflert and defend them. And 
it is alfo laudable to maintain with the utmoft hatard thoft fim-^ 
damental Agreements on which the whole Frame of the Conftl'^ 
tution or Politic Building was at firft raifed* 

Having mentioned feveral inward Cauies of tih^e DiflbititiMi of 
a Civil State, as Refignation, Abdication^ and Mad*admitiii^ 
tration ; I now come to another, which is externalf and this is 
Conqueft : For when Magiftrate and People, after their jtout 
endeavours to defend themfelves, are fo reduced by a fuperior 
Force, that the one can no longer grant Prote6tion, nor the 
other yield Obedience, the Contract between them is diffolved ; 
becaufe the terms of it are become impoflible : And it is not only 
convenient, but lawful for them to enter into a new Contra6t 
with the Conqueror, to fecure themfelves againft the arbitrary 
ufe of a Power they cannot controuL 

But is every Conqueror who can arrive at fuch a degree of 
Power, intitled to Dominion ? and every ambitious and rebellious 
Subject, who can ufurp it, to be fubmitted to ? I think not. 
For as there is a wide difference between a juft Conqueft and an 
unjuft one, fo is there between a juft Conqueft and an Ufurpation* 
A foreign Conqueror is under no Agreement with the State, and 

I therefore 
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therefore may aft againfl: it every diing that is permitted by 
the Law of Nature : But if a Member of it^ who is Party to the 
CompaiSt on which it fubfifts, breaks through that Compaft, by 
difturbing the Peace of it, and attempting on the Liberties of his 
Fellow Subjects, they ought to manifeft a generous indignation 
againft him, and oppofe him with the laft hazard of Life and 
Fortune. And if Succefs fliould crown his wicked Enterprife, 
and he fhould by force extort their acknowledgment of his Au- 
thority, I can by no means think it fuperfedes their prior obliga- 
tion : but they ought to lay hold of the firft opportunity to (hake 
off liis Yoke» and reftore their former Conftitution : For if fuch 
Monfters fhould ever be permitted to be tafc^ it would give en- 
couragement to their ambitious Attempts, and would be reward- 
ing the blackeft Villany with the moit glorious marks of Dignity 
and Honour. 



OF 
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OF THE FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 



A S every Animal is difierent from another in Shape and Fca- 
^*^^ ture, fo is each Government diftinguifhed by its Form and 
Conllitution.. 



The Form of any Government is to be derived from the Agree- 
ment of thofe, who firft compofed the Society : fbr as Men could 
not become a Body Politic without their own'Confent ; fo when 
they had once confented to be governed, it was neceffary they 
fhould alfo agree in what manner the Government fhould be 
adminiftered.. 

For I am far from being of opinion with thofe, who think any 
Form of Government of Divine Inftitution, or more agreeable 
to the Deiigns of Providence than another. God ha? indeed 
manifefled his Will to Men^ that there fhould be Civil Authority 
in the World, by making it evident from Reafon,. that their 
Safety and Happinefs could not be procured without it ; and in 
this fenfe Government in general is called in Scripture the Ordi- 
nance of God. But as thefe neceflary ends may be obtained as 
well under one. Form of Government as another, he hath left 
that to Man's own choice ; and in this fenfe it is there alfo called 
thfi Ordinance of Man«. 
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As Men are feldom unanimous in the means to attain their end, 
fo their diflference in opinion, in relation to Government, has 
produced variety of Forms of it in the World. To enumerate 
them would be to recapitulate the Hiftory of the whole Earth. 
But they may in ^en^ral be rpdup^d to one of thefe heads ; either 
the Civil Authority is delegated to one or more, or elfe it is ftill 
referved to the whole Body of the People. Whence arifes the 
^cnown d^ftin6lion of Government into Monarchy, Ariftocracy, 
and Democracy. 

It l^as long b.^en a Queftion, which is the beft Form of Govern- 
pt^ent, and a Queftion difficult to be decided : for, as Sir William 
Tejnple obferves, they have all their ftrong and their weak fides. 
As there, ^s no man fo. accomplifhed^ but in fome one qualification 
he muft yield to another, fo there is no Conftitution fo excellent, 
but in fome part is defeftive ; as every thing of Human Inftitution 
muft be, unlefs we can fuppofe Man's Underftanding, from 
whence it proceeds, pe^e6t and infallible. Monarchy hath this 
a4vantage over other Fornxs, that the Prince can take his Mea- 
furcs at aH times and i^i all places, and fpeedily execute them for 
the good of the State : Whereas in popular Governments, there 
muft be ftated times of aflembling for Conference and Debate, 
where variety of Opinion may occafion delays dangerous in fud- 
den emergencies to the ComncioA Safety.. On the other hand, 

■ - • 

the Refolutions taken in a large Aflembly, where Bufinefs is 
clearly ftated, and judicioufly weighed, and confequences ma- 

# 

turely confidered, are like to be grounded on wifer Maxims, and 
to conduce more to the public Advantage, than thofe which 
proceed from the fingle Opinion of a Prince, or the Advice of 

a few 
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a few Counfellors. In a Monarchy, the Liberty of the People 
is not fo well fecured ; nor in a Commonwealth, their Tranquil- 
lity: the firft, in bad hands, may degenerate into Oppreflion 
and Tyranny ; the laft, into Faftion and Anarchy. Compare 
Eleftive with Hereditary Monarchy, you will find the firft in a 
few particulars preferable, in many not comparable to the latter. 
It is not indeed fubje£l to the inconveniences of Non-age and other 
natural difabilities ; for it is not to be fuppofed that the People will 
choofe a Child, an Ideot, or a Madman, to rule over them : But 
then the Ele6lion is preceded by Cabals and Fadlioris, attended 
by Animofities and fometimes Civil Wars : The elefted King is 
too often partial to thofe who promoted his Advancement, and 
rigorous to thofe who oppofed it : If he is a Foreigner, he favours 
his own Country to the prejudice of that into which he is in- 
grafted ; if a Native, he bears to the Throne his private Refent- 
ments and Refolutions of Revenge ; or elfe, he is purfucd by the 
Envy of thofe, who lately remembered him their Equal, and can 
ill brook to fee him their Sovereign. In an Ariftocracy, the few 
invefted with Authority, will be in conftant competition with each 
other for Power ; and will be more intent on enriching and ag- 
grandizing themfelves and their Families, than on advancing the 
Public Welfare ; efpecially if their Magiftracy is for Life, or 
defcends to their Pofterity ; but if they are annually elected, they 
will perhaps be more cautious of their Condu6l, knowing how 
foon they muft be accountable for it to their Succeflbrs. In a 
Democracy, the People would certainly purfue their own Good 
if they knew it ; but they are generally mifled by Artifice and 
Iniinuation to miftake it : their numerous Affemblies are tumul- 
tuous ; and the Fadtions fomented in them by defigning Men, 

L. fometimes 
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fomctimes make them Scenes of Contention and Bloodfhed, and 
produce effects little different from Civil War. 

After all, we muft agree with Sir William Temple, that thofe 
are the beft Governments, in which there are the beft Governors : 
for there is fcarce any Conftitution fo ill contrived^ but the 
People may live eafy under, if it be duly obferved ; and none fo 
excellent, but muft fuffer under an ill Adminiftration. The 
Virtues of the Prince tend to the Happinefs of his Subje6ts ; hia 
Luxury and Ambition to their Poverty and Deftruftion. View 
the Romans under their different forms of Government, and you 
will find them a flourifliing or a miferable People, as their 
Kings, Confuls, Diftators, or Emperors, were either virtuous 
and wife, or weak and profligate Men. And I believe the fame 
remark may be verified by inftances from the Hiftory of almoft 
any Nation. 

Whatever Conftitution of Government may be the beft, every 
private Man ought to be contented with that eftabliftied in his own 
Country, and to contribute his utmoft endeavours to fupport it. 
And although he is perfuaded in his Confcience, that it is not fo 
beneficial as another form would be, yet he ought not to attempt 
a Change : for it was firft inftituted by common confent, and 
therefore cannot be altered without it. By this common confent 
every man was bound, and therefore any attempt of Innovation 
without it, is a violation of his Contrail. Any man is at liberty 
to propofe a Reformation to thofe in Authority, but not to intro- 
duce it by force. As nothing can be a greater proof of Vanity 
or Ambition, fo there can be no greater Offence againft Civil 

2 Society, 
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Society, whkh is tlie reafon that the Laws of all Countries are 
io fcverc againft Treafon. 

When I fay a man may propofe a Reformation to thofe in 
Authority, I would not be underftood to maintain, that even 
titofc in Authority can introduce a Change in the form of a Con- 
ftitution, without firft obtaining the Confcnt of the whole Body 
of the People, (igni^fied in fome public manner. This is that 
one aft, in things of their own nature indifferent, which Gover- 
nors cannot perform of themfelves, but in which they muft have 
recourfe to the Fountain of their Power. For although by the 
ncceffity of Nature the Perftms with whom the Sovereign Autho- 
rity is lodged, muft often change, yet their numbers ought not 
to be altered, or the Powers with which they are invefted : fo 
that if the Sovereign Authority was at firft committed to one, 
he cannot of himfclf divide it amongft many ; or if it were at 
firft divided amongft many with feparate and diftin6): Powers, 
bey cannot of themfelves eitlier unite thofe Powers, or exchange 

« 

them. And the reafon is, hecaufe they could not receive fuch a 
Commiflion from the People ; for to fuppofe it, would introduce 
this Abfurdity, that the People, when they invefted them with 
their original Power, at the fame time gave them another Power 
deftru6tive of it ; which is* as unnatural to conceive, as that a 
man fhbuld have a Power to make away with himfelf, or to 
change his own Shape or Complexion. This then is that Bafis 
on which every Conftitution is built : That fundamental article, 
not to be changed but by general confent, which Governors can- 
not legally deftroy, and which every Subjcdl ftiould endeavour 
to preferve facred and inviolate. 

La By 
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By the Conftitution of a man's Country, I mean that under 
which he is born : for, though original forms fhould not be al- 
tered without a proper authority, yet it would be too nice an iur- 
quiry for every man to examine, whether it be at prefent exaftly 
agreeable to its firft inftitution. Time and Accidents may intro- 
duce many changes^ (and fome perhaps infenfibly) which Cuftom 
may eftablifh. Thefe, if received by common confent, though 
they never had a formal Sandlion, are to be regarded as parts o£ 
a Conftitution : As other ufages are^ which perhaps at .firft did 
receive a formal Sandtion,, but of which the originals are not to 
be traced. On the other hand, there are Inftitutions to be traced, 
which by common Confent have been long difufed, and which 
perhaps it would be inconvenient to revive ; and thefe are not to 
be efteemed as parts of a Conftitution. On this fcore, I cannot 
fee what the fearchers into the Original of any particular form of 
Government can propofe to themfelves more than to fatisfy thfiir 
own curiofity ; fmce any thing they can coUeft from thence, will 
be of little moment to confirm, and of lefs to overturn the right 
of the prefent ufage. It is better for men to take things as they 
find them, and to conclude the common practice and opinion to 
be right, than by a laborious and dark fcrutiny into Antiquity to 
raife doubts to the difturbing of Men's Minds, and unhinging 
their prefent Forms of Governments.. 



OF 
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OF THE ESSENTIAL PARTS OF GOVERNMENT* 



HAVING mentioned fomething of tiie Forms by which Go- 
vernments are diflinguifhed front each other, I fhall pro* 
ceed to obferve fome of thofe Properties in which they do all 
agree. And thefe Properties have relation, either to the Nature 
of that Power and Authority with which every Government is 
ihveftcd by the People ; or fecondly to the Afts, which it hath a 
right to perform in confequence of that Authority. 

1. Firft then, there is a Supreme Authority in every State, 
whether at its firft Inftitution it was vefted in one Perfon or in 
many. 

2. This Supreme Authority cannot bind itfelf. It may lay its 
Commands on all others, becaufe it is fuperior ; but not on itfelf, 
becaufe it is Supreme. And it is well that there is an Authority 
always in being lyith this Liberty of A6ling; for it would be 
highly inconvenient that any Human Decrees fliould be irre- 
verfible ; fince difierent Neceffities of the State may require 
different Refolutions ; and what was judged good at one time, 
may [prove prejudicial at another* Therefore when any Law is 

declared 
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declared perpetual, and receives a more folemn San£tion than 
ordinary, it only fliews the Legiflators opinion of its Utility, but 
adds nothing to its Validity ; for the fame Authority which in- 
joins, may at any time afterwards difannul. 

3. The Supreme Authority is equally abfolute in every State, 
For in what does abfolute Authority confift, but in a Right to 
judge at all times what is neceflary to be done for the Public 
Good, and in a Power to employ other mens Perfons and Eftates 
in what manner fhall be thought proper for the obtaining it ? 
This is the mod: abfolute Authority that can be conceived. Yet 
fuch an Authority there is in every State ; for the Public Good 
cannot be obtained without it: But the Public Good was the 
end for which men entered into Civil Socifety ; therefore when 
they appointed particular Perfons to purfue that end, they .muil: 
at the fame time invcft them with Power to ufe all neceflary 
means for obtaining it. When we fpeak of Abfolute Govern- 
ment in oppofition to other Forms, we only naean, that this 
Powerof judging of the Public Good, and direfting the methods 
of obtaining it, refides in a fingle Perfon, who may a£l in it as 
he thinks proper without the approbation or interpofition of any 
^ther. This is the true notion of an Abfolute Government, and 
rnot, as is too commonly imagined, a Power ki the Prince to do 
whatever i>e pleafes^ There never was, nor ever can be, way 

fuch fort of Government : for if a Prince is not reftramed by 
Human Laws, he is at leaft confined to aft agreeably to the 
Laws of God and of Nature : for by inftituting Government, 
* men did not intend to part with their Natural Rights, but to 
prefervfc them. If any Prince therefore through Humour, A|)pe- 

tite, 
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tite, or Paffion, attempts to invade them, he a£ts wickedly, con^ 
trary to his engagements, and the trufl repofed in him. And 
whoever will affert fuch Tyranny or Abufe of the end of all Go- 
vernment can poflibly be any eilabliihed Form of it, may with 
equal JuCtice maintain Anarchy itfelf to be fo. 

4. The Supreme Authority in every State (while it afts within 
the proper Sphere of Human Jurifdidbion) is unaccountable and 
uncontroulable. 

It is unaccountable ; becaufe every Member of the Society hath 
already fubmitted to it his Judgment and his Will j and con- 
fented that all A<9:s done by fuch Authority, fhould be efteemed 
his own. Therefore he cannot afterwards queftion its Determi* 
nations, though they fhould feem to him unneceflary, and even 
inconvenient : For this would be an unjuft receding from his 
Agreement, a deftroying his firft Inftitution, and eredling a So- 
vereign Authority in oppofition to that already eftablifhed*. 
When therefore any Government lays before the World the 
Reafons of their Conduct, (as it is often their Policy fo to do) it 
is not to be conftrued to proceed from any Right in the Subjedt 
to demand it, or from any Obligation in themfelves to do it ; but 
is only to vindicate their Reputation, and to fatisfy the People of 
the Juftice and Honour of .their Proceedings. 

As the Supreme Authority is unaccountable, fo likewife is it 
uncontroulable. Not but that it may in fa£l be controuled ; but 
my meaning is, that none can in juftice controul it : For if men 
have not a Right to examine and cenfure, much lefs have they 

to 
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to oppofe its Refolutions ; but they muft be fiibjeft not only for 
Wrath, but even for Confcience fake. 

Having examined the Nature of Authority in every Govern- 
ment, I proceed to thofe A6ts, which it hath a Right to per- 
form in purfuance of it. 

1. There is an Authority in every State to make Laws; it 
being impoffible that Government can be exercifed without 
them : For Laws are the Words of the Legiflators declaring 
their Will unto the People ; without fuch Declaration their Will 
cannot be known ; and if it is not known, it cannot be obeyed. 
Could we fuppofe a State (which I believe is no where to be 
found) without known pofitive Laws, and fubjeft to the abfolutc 
Will and Pleafure of the Civil Magiftrate, fuch a Magiftrate 
could not with juftice punifh any A<Sbion, which is in itfelf in- 
different, unlefs he had before prohibited it ; for though the 
Society are to be direfted by his Will, yet his Will can lay 
them under no obligation before it be declared : Breaches of 
the Law of Nature he might juftly punifh, becaufe it is a Law 
eftablifhed by God himfelf from the beginning of the World, and 
made known to every man's Confcience ; whatever therefore each 
Member of the Society might have a6led againft the Offender in 
a State of Nature, the fame might fiich a Magiftrate (to whom 
they have delegated their Power) a6l againft him in their ftead. 

As Promulgation is effential to all Laws in general, fo all good 
Laws ought to be intelligible, and certain. If they arc not under- 
ftood, it is the fame thing as if they were never publifhed ; and 

it 
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it would be as unreafonable to expeft obedience to them, or pu- 
nifli the neglei^ of them. If they are couched in obfcure and 
dubious terms, an innocent perfon, who is willing tp perform his 
Duty, may miflake it : or if he a6ls agreeably to the intention of 
the Laws, a Latitude is left to the Interpreters of them to mif- 

» 

cotiftrue them, and to bring his Innocence in quefticn. 

It is alfo highly convenient that all Laws be written in t4ie 
Vulgar 'Tongue, and in the common and ufual chara£bers : For 
fmce they are the Rules of AAion to all the Members c^ the 
Society, and all are imder an equal obligation to obedience, the 
acceis to the knowledge of them ought to be eafy and open to 
all. Otherwife the generality muft depend on the information 
ef others ; who either through Ignorance or Intereft may mif^ 
guide them, and who will expe6): to be rewarded for their ad- 
vice. So that a man muft be at conftant expence to know his 
Duty, and may often fufFer for the Faults of other men. 

Laws {hould likcwife be as few as pofiible in matters which 
Nature hath left common and indifferent : For moft men are To 
taken up with the common concerns of Life, that they have 
littie leifure to inform themfclves of Laws^ nor can they burden 
their Memory with them : But they judge of a6tions by the na- 
tural notions of Right and Wrong, imagining nothing unlawful, 
which is not prohibited by the Law of Nature ; therefore to 
multiply Laws in other cafes, is but to. multiply Offences. 

* 
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Thefe arc fome general qualities rcquifite in human Laws : the 
proper objefts of them are the Poffeffions, Anions, and Opinions 
of Men. 

I. There is an Authority in every State by Law taafcertain 
the Property of the Subjefts. For it has a right to apply all 
means neceffary to the Prefervation of Peace ; but it is impoffible 
that Peace fhould continue in a Society, xmlefs the rules of Pro- 
perty are fixed. If the Law did not diftinguifh what was each 
man's right, if there were no prefcribed forms of conveying Pof- 
feffions from one to another, or if there was no certain defig- 
nation of Perfons to fucceed to the deceafed, there would be end- 
lefs matter of contention ; every one would ftrivc to feize what 
he liked beft, and the weak would become a prey to the ftronger. 
But when every man knows what by Law he may call his own, 
he enjoys it with Satisfadlion and Security, and is encouraged to 
improve it for his own and the Public Advantage^ 

Although the rules of Property hare always been different in 
different States, yet none of them can be called unjufl : for by 
nature no man can claim a right to any thing in particular, but 
alL things are common to all men ; and though it was found con- 
venient to fettle diflindl Properties, yet they owe their Origin^ 
to Compa6^ and Law ; and therefore it is reafonable that the 
Legiflators in each State, fhould limit them in fuch manner 
as they judge moft conducive to tha Public Good. 

There 
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There are fome cafes of neceffity in which the Laws of Property- 
are fuperfeded, and a man's Natural Right to all things is re- , 
vived. As if a man without any fault of his ^wn fhould be in 
fuch extreme want, that he muft ftarve if he do not fupply him- 
felf from other men's ftore, in fuch a cafe, it is allowable for him 
to carve for himfelf ; for Providence defigned the Produft of the 
Earth for the Support of Mankind in general, and not that it 
fhould be ingrofled by any to the Deftrudlion of the reft ; and 
when men confented to diftinft Properties, and that they would 
not touch another man's Goods, it was with this tacit referve, 
if they could fecure their own prefervation without it. Children 
have alfo a Natural Right to be maintained out of the Subftance 
of their Parents, whilft they are unable to fupport themfelves ; 
but after that time their Right ceafes ; if it did not, the Laws of 
thofe Countries would be unjuft that give Parents a Power to dif- 
pofe of their Eftates from their Children, or th^t make an un- 
equal Diftribution among them after the Parent's deceafe, 

2. There is an Authority in every State to direft the A6tions 
of the Subje6l. For in the firft eftablifhment of the Civil Autho- 
rity, every man did (at leaft tacitly) promife to aflift thofe 
whom he invefted with it, to promote what they fhould judge 
for the Public Good ; which muft be done by paying obedience 
to their Dire£lions : And by virtue of this Agreement, Governors 
have a Right to exa£t it of them. If men in a Civil State were 
left to a6t as they plcafe, they would be fubjeft to the fame in- 
conveniences as in a State of Nature, and the end of their join- 
ing in Society would be entirely fruftrated, 

M a But 
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But although men are to ful)je6t their Actions to CivU Autho« 
rity., it is to be underflood with^ this limitation, that it command 

nothing which thf Laws^ of God or Nature prohibit, and prohibit 
nodiing which they command ; for in thofe Cafes, we muft ferve 
God rather than Man. But this is rarely or never to be appre- 
hended ; for what Governors can be fuch Monfters as to aft in 
open defiance of the King of Kings, and in fubverfion of the end 
of Government, which was to enforce thofe Laws, which have fo 
direft a tendency to the Good and Happinefs of Mankind ? 
When Civil Authority commands or prohibits any thing that is 
commanded or prohibited by die Laws of God or Nature, it adds 
riot to the obligation of Obedience (which was as great as 

' pioffible before) ; but, by giving a temporal fanftion to the Law, 
it fubje6ts the Criminal to Human Punifhment, who muft other- 
wife have been left only the objeft of Divine Jufticc at the Great 
Tribunal. When Civil Authority tommands or prohibits any 
thing in- its own nature indiiFerent, it not only creates the Pu- 
nifhment, but the Obligation ; for as foon as it is commanded 

' or prohibited, it ceafes to be indifferent, and men ought to be 
• obedient: if thejr are not, they fm; becaufe they violate their 
Original Agreement on which the Society fubfifts. And if we 
examine nicely, we {hall find all breaches of human Laws,. even 
m matters indifTerent} to. be indireftly, and by confequence^ 
Offences againft' the Law of < God, which commands Obedience 
to Magiftrates ; as aUb againft the Law of Nature^ which injoins 
us to obfcrve our Contrafts ; but yet it muft be allowed, that Of-^ 
fences in matters of themfelves indifferent, are not fo heinous, as 
in thofe which are originally the objefts of Divine or Natural 
Laws, If the Civil Authority commands a thing, of which a 

3 man 
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man doubts whether it be morally evil, yet I think (but with 
iubmiflion I fpeak it) he ought to obey : for he fhould have fo 
much deference to the Wifdom of his Governors, as to believe 
they have a clearer conception of it than himfelf ; and to their 
honour, as that if they thought it wrong, they would not com- 
mand it. And this cafe, where a man a6ls by order of a Supe- 
rior, is very different from that where the aftion is to proceed 
from* his oWnfree motion; for there, if he doubts, he ought to 
forbear afting. When the Civil Authority commands a thing 
which a man only thinks inconvenient or prejudicial to the State, 
he is, without dbubt^ neverthelefs obliged to pay obedience : for 
he ought not to fet up his private judgment in oppofition to thofe 
in Authority, who are intruded to judge for the Publick ; but 
ought againft his opinion to follow their direftions, to whofe 
vtill he hath already agreed to fubmit his a6iions. 

5, Every State has Authority and Right to inform the Ojpi- 
nlons of their Subjeftst For men are guided in their A6lioris by' 
their Opinions ; and if they think amifs, they will aft fo ; Error 
may be fucceeded by Sedition^ and falfe Imaginations by real 
Diforders. It therefore nearly concerns every Government to in- 
culcate fuch Opinions as have ah immediate tendency to Peace ; 
and to endeavour as much as poffible to make the People enter- 
tain the fame Opinions ; for from Unanimity proceeds Union, 
and from Union Strength : whereas when men differ in Princi- 
ples, they will' naturally divide into Padlions, to the manifeft 
weakening and disjointing the Body Politic. 

It 
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It is indeed impoffible to make all men think alike, or force an 
Opinion upon any man ; for every one muft judge for himfelf, 
and cannot believe things to be otherwifie than as they appear to 
his apprehenfion : but yet the Law may prefcribc the means he 
fhall ufe for his. information, and may juftly puniih him if he 
does not apply them ; for no man can fairly refufe to hear what 
Reafons'may be urged againft his Opinion: fmce upon his ex- 
amination things may appear to him in a different light from 
what they did at firft view : or if he is not convinced, yet he has 
done his Duty in following the Rules prefcribed by his Governors 
for his convi6lion. The impreflions Men receive when Children 
are not eafily defaced : Let Governors therefore provide good 
Laws concerning Education, that their Subjedts may receive an 
early tincture of Virtue and Morality, and efpecially of Religion ; 
for Religion, as it propofes future Rewards and Punifliments, 
will always have a powerful Influence on men's Adlions : What 
therefore is more worthy of the care of the Civil Authority, than 
to unite men as much as may be in their Opinions about it ? left 
that, which was intended to promote Peace and Charity, give 
occafion to the greateft Animofity and Diflention ; for no Dif. 
putes can rife fo high as thofe on a Subject, which men believe 
of the greateft importance. The moft probable way to bring 
them to an agreement, is, to appoint the perfons who fhall be in- 
trufted to inftru6t them, to fettle the principal points of Doc- 
trine to be profefled, and the particular Form of Worfhip to be 

obfervcd, and to beftow all Honours and Rewards on the ftedfaft 
Adherers to it. Let thefe be entitled to all favour and encourage- 
ment from the State ; but at the fame time let others be treated 

with 
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with Candour and Humanity. If a man ferioufly diflent from a 
Do6trine which has the fandiion of Authority, he ought to enjoy 
his Opinion without moleftation, provided he enjoy it in private : 
While it continues locked up in his own breaft, he is accountable 
to none for it, but Him to whom all hearts are open ; and while 
he demeans himfelf as a peaceful Member of the State, he ought 
to be put to no Teft about it ; for to endeavour to fearch a man's 
heart, is invading the Prerogative of God : But if he offers to 
perfuade or force others into his Opinion, he juftly incurs the 
Penalty of the Law, for a6ling in contempt of Human Authority : 
or if the Law excufes him, I (hould think his own Confcience 
would not ; I am fure he cannot efcape the Cenfure of the 
World, or avoid the imputation of being a man either Proud, 
Singular, or Vain. For when he fees the reft of Mankind itt a 
different Sentiment, and amongft them great numbers of Perfons 
in all refpefts of as much or more Reafon than himfelf, ought he 
not, inftead of attempting to impofe his Opinion on others, to 
doubt of it himfelf? and to have the Modcfty and Humility to 
think, that he is as likely to be miftaken as they ? If a man af- 
fents to the Doftrines eftablifhed, . I fee not with what Reafon 
he can diflent from the eftablifhed Form, of Worfhip : for Forms 
and Ceremonies are not of the Eflence of Religion, but are in 
their own Nature indifferent, and are fuperadded only to pre- 
ferve an outward Decency and Dignity in it, being nothing 
more than the Stamp by which one National Church is diftin^ 
guiftied from another. Therefore a Man may with a fafe Con- 
fcience obferve his own Form at home, and in another country 
the Form prefcribed there ; nay, this he ought to do, though he 

have 
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have an Opportunity of ufing his own ; for i\rherecver a man is, 
he owes Obedience to the Civil Authority, 

But here I expe6l it will be obje£bed, Are we then to give 
an implicit Faith to all eftablifhed Opinions ? Is Authority to 
fhut the door againft Trath ? May we not make ufc of our 
Reafon to difcover it ? And when we have difcovcred it, may 
we not declare it to the World, and refcue the World from Error? 
It muft be allowed, that no man is obliged to believe as his Go- 
vernours do, but every man is obliged to adt as they dire<% : 
If therefore they would have any Opinion pafs current and un- 
difputed, it is not only prefumptuous but unlawful to oppo^ 
it. Befides, let a man confider, that the concealing his Thoughts 
on a received Opinion, can be of no ill confequence to the State, 
but his publifhing of them may. It may breed doubt and per- 
plexity in weak heads, and difference and diffenfion in warm 
ones. For let a Point be ever fo trivial, yet if it is thought ma- 
terial, it will not want zealous Partisans both to maintain and 
oppofe it. And as Difputes of this nature are carried on with 
as little Charity as Temper, from difputing they will pafs to 
reviling and hatred ; and when neither Party will allow the 
other to be the Wifer, each will endeavour to make the other 
appear to be the Wickeder. I think therefore in Points purely 
Speculative, and which can have no ill Influence on Morality 
or Government, it is better for the People to continue in Ig-^ 
norance or Error, than purchafe their Knowledge at fo dear a 
Rate. 
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I confefs there is a Cafe, in which it is not only excufable, but 
a Man's Duty to fpeak his opinion, even in Oppofition to Autho- 
rity. And that is, when Iniquity is eftabliftied by a Law, and 
Men arc treading the Paths which lead to Deftrudlion. Here 
you have the Example of the Apofbles and Primitive Chriftians 
for your Warrant, who boldly maintained their Do£lrine, when 
the Kings of the Earth took Counfel together againft the Lord 
and againft his Anointed. Without this Liberty, Chriftianity 
could not have been then introduced, or any worthy Reformation 
have been fmce eflfedbed. But then let all Reformers bring with 
them the fame patient Refignation to Authority, the fame firm 
Refolution to undergo the fevereft Penalties of the Law to com- 
pafs their good Defigns : for this is the moft undoubted Mark 
of their fmcerity ; and the cleareft Demonftration that they be- 
lieve the Do6lrine they teach, when they are ready to feal it with 
their Blood. If, on the contrary, a Perfon endeavours to raife 
a Party to defend him in the Profeffion of his new Opinions ; if, 
inftcad of applying to Men's Reafon, he ftudies to introduce them 
by Force, it is a ftrong Prefumption, that he is afted more by 
Vanity or Ambition than a charitable Difpofition to the reft of 
mankind. 

2. There is an Authority in every State of puniftiing and re- 
warding ; the firft as a Terror to Vice, the laft as an Encourage- 
ment to Virtue. If there was no Puniftiment, the Law would 
be a dead Letter to which few would pay any regard : For it is 
not the Injun6tion, but the San6lion, which has an Influence on 
the .generality of men ; whofe Obedience is more owing to their 
Fear than to their Confcience. So that if they do not attempt 

N on 
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on other mens Reputations, Fortunes, or Perfons, it is fiom the 
danger of fufFering in their own : which the Laws of all Nations 
have moft juftly provided that they fhould. As Puniftimcnts 
afFc£t each cf thefe refpeftively, they are either Ignominious, 
Pecuniary, or Corporal. 

Ignominious Puniftiments alone, are but in few Cafes a fuffi- 
cient Guard againft ill A<?lions ; for the Apprehenfions of Shame 
are not fo ftrong a reftraint as the Fear of Lofs or Pain ; efpe- 
cially among the Tranfgreflbrs of the Law, who are Perfons ge- 
nerally loft to the Scnfe of it. Where Pecuniary Puniftiments arc 
iufficient for an Offence, they -are preferable to Corporal, becaufc 
they at once inrich the State, and leflfen the Ability of doing iU 
in the Offender. If Crimes arc not the moft heinous. Corporal 
Punifhments, which extend not to Life, are more eligMe than 
Capital ; becaufc by the laft a Member is taken from the Com- 
monwealth, who by his Labour might continue ufeful, and by 
wholefome Correftion be at len^h reformed. For this Reafon 
too, I think Confinement is better than Banilhment, as alfo be- 
caufc it is more irkfomc to the Criminal. In ftiort, it muft be al- 
lowed by all, that it is better a Man fhould be ufefully employed 
in this World, than fent unprepared to the next ; and that he 
fhould be doing good at home, than be a Vagafeond in a ftrange 
Country, to which he may become a Burden, as he has already 
been a Reproach to his own. Sanguinary Laws ought to be 
avoided in a State as much as pofiitde ; for although they ftrike a 
greater Terror into the Living, yet tiiey iofe another end of Pu- 
nifhment, which is, tTic Amendment of the Ofli^den it fcems 
therefore moft convenient, that few m iio Crimes, which are not 
4 eminently 
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eminently fo in the Account of the Law of Naturep fliould be 
made Capital by Civil Laws ; Not but that I think the CivU 
Authority has a Right to make any other matter fo, if it be 
judged very neceflary for the Advantage of the State : And this 
is generally agreed ; though it has been queftioned from whence 
this Right arifes : for fince no Man has a Power over his own Life, 
it has been demanded, how he could transfer fucli a Power to the 
Magiftrate ? It may be anfwered, That it does not flow fropi the 
Gift, but from the OflPence of the Party ; for if he had never of- 
fended, the Magiftrate could never have had fuch a Power over 
him : but upon his Offence, it is moft juft and reafonable, that 
it fliould be exerted againft him : for if in a State of Nature 
the Party injured might treat the Offender as an Enemy, and 
proceed againft him in any manner, even to the taking of his 
Life, if he judged it neceffary for his own Security ; why may 
not a Body Politick ufe the fame Privilege in its own Defence, 
when a Man breaks through his Civil Engagements ? There is 
as much Reafon, and I think more ; becaOfe in a Commimity, 
the Offence is- not againft a fmgle Perfon, b«t againft all thofe, 
who have agreed to live under the fame focial Laws. And this 
Power of Puniftiing in the State fuperfedes all private Punifti- 
ment or Revenge, even where the Offence is againft the Law of 
Nature ; be<:aufe by entering into Society^ Men cpnfent that the 
Magiftrate ftiali in all Cafes ad: in their ftead. 

It is too Stoical an Opinion to imagine that all Crimes arc 
equal : for Reafon and Confcience inform us, that thofe againft 
the Laws of God or Naturr, are of a deeper dye than thofe againft 
human Laws only : Again, that of each Kind the Degrees are 

N 2 different 
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different according to their different Objedts. It is therefore the 
Wifdom of every Government to proportion, as near as may be, 
the Penalty to the Offence : for if, on the one hand, the Shame, 
the Lofs, or the Pain, which attends the Commiffion of it, is 
lefs than the Pleafure or Advantage, it is not to be doubted, but 
that Men will go on in their Tranfgreffions : on the contrary, if 
the Law ordain a Punifhment enormous and extravagant, natural 
Equity will inftrudt Men not to put it in execution : fo by com- 
mon confent it will be laid afide, and the Crime will pafs unpu- 
nifhed. Could we fuppofe the Judges of the Law to be always 
knowing, unprejudiced, and incorrupt, the readied way to have 
the Penalty always proportioned to the Offence, would be for the 
Law only to define the lafl:, and to leave the firfl to their Difcre- 
tion ; or elfe, to point out the Species of Punifhment, and to 
leave the Quantity of it to be meafured out by them : But as Hu- 
man Nature is liable to Ignorance, Partiality, and Corruption, 
this would be repofing too great a confidence in them, unlefs in 
Offences of the Lowefl Rank. It is therefore convenient that the 
Law fhould particularize the Punifhment as well as the Crime : 
which makes it impoffible that it fhould in all Cafes be adequate 
to it ; for Legiflators can only confider an A6lion in Grofs, and 
as it is mofl likely to happen, and provide a Remedy accordingly t 
They cannot forefee the infinite variety of circumftances which 
may attend it, and quite alter the Nature and Complexion of 
it ; fo that it may frequently happen, that if the Letter of the 
Law was put in execution, a Man might fuffer the greatefl In- 
jpftice. Therefore it is abfolutely neceflary, that in every State 
the fupreme Magiftrate fhould have a Pbwcr, on confideration 
of thofe circumltances, to mitigate or remit the Punifhment ; 

there 
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there is no occafion for a Power to aggravate it, for the Law ge- 
nerally ordains it fevere enough : And where it is Capital, it 
admits of no Aggravation, for Death is the greateft natural Evil 
that can be inflifted. It may indeed be rendered more terrible by 
Torture, but that is fo (hocking to Human Nature, that it ought 
not to be permitted in a civilized Nation. 

In proportioning of Punifliment, Magiftrates ftiould chiefly have 
regard to the Intention of the A6tor, as far as it is difcoverable ; for 
Intention is the very Soul of A6tion, on which the whole Morality 
of it depends : fo that the moft heinous Faft when wilfully com- 
mitted, if committed by Accident or without Defign, ceafes to 
be criminal. For this reafon Ideots, Lunaticks, and Infants, 
who like Brutes are incapable of directing their A6tions by their 
Underftanding, are likewife incapable of Offence, and confequently 
of Punifhment. It fhould likewife be confidered, whether the Of- 
fender was ignorant of the Law ; for though he is not altogether 
excufable, becaufe he ought to be better informed, yet he is much 
lefs criminal than one, who willingly tranfgreflcs it. In wilful 
Crimes, the Age, the Fortune, and Quality, both of the Offender 
and Party injured, the Time, the Place, and the Manner of com- 
mitting the Faft, are all circumflances which ought to have their 
due weight with Magiftrates in proportioning the Punifhment. 

Another efTential part of Government is the Power of reward- 
ing, without which the Publick Good cannot be fufficiently ad- 
vanced, or the State be put in a flourifhing Condition. For al- 
though Punifhment may reflrain Men from evil A6tions, it is Re- 
ward alone that flirs them up to thofe that are laudable : the firfl 

may 
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may keep them Innocent, but it is the laft, that makes them ufeful 
Members of the Commonwealth. Without a Power of reward- 
ing, Civil Authority would be very defedtive ; for there are many 
things conducing to the Publick Good, which Governours can- 
not command, that they may lead Men to by a Profpe6l of Ad- 
vantage : They cannot command a Man to be a Ikilful General, 
Mathematician, or Artifan ; but, by propofmg fuitable Encou- 
ragements, they may tempt him to employ his Talents to be- 
come fo ; or, hy rewarding thofe who are ahcady eminent, may 
excite others to emulate their Perfections : for however publick 
Men's Profeffions may be, their Views are generally private ; and 
very few promote the Publick Good fo much from a Senfe of 
their Civil Obligations, or Benevolence to the reft of Mankind, 
as ftom an expedlation of a Recompence of fome nature or other 
to themfelves. 

Much of the Reputation of any Government depends ton a 
prudent diftribution of their Favours : for if they beftow them 
on worthlefs or vicious Perfons, they will fall under the cenfurc 
of either not being competent judges of men's Qualifications, or 
(which is much worfe) of intending to ufe fuch Inftruraents to 
carry on fome iinjuftifiablc Ikfign* Public Merit is the Standard, 
by which not only particular Perfons, but aifo the different 
Ciafles and Profeflions of men are to be eftimated and rewarded : 
therefore next to thofe who are immediately afliftant to the So- 
vereign Authority in the Adminiftration, are to be confidered 
fuch as have been mofl: inftrumcntal in defending^ improving, or 
inriching their Country. The General, who by his prudent 
Condu6l has favcd it, the Soldier who has chearfuUy expofed his 

Life 
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Life in defence of it, thofe Lights and Ornaments of it, who 
by their Learning or Piety have contributed to make others 
wifer or better, thofe who have invented or refined Arts and 
Sciences of ufe and convenience to mankind, ought to have the 
foremoft Rank in the Honour and Efteem of their Country, and 
in the Favour and Countenance of a Government : Nor is the 
Hufbandman to be forgot, who increafes the natural Produft of 
his Nation ; nof the Merchant, who brings foreign Riches into 
it : for they are not only the occafio|i that their Fellow-Subje6ts 
Jive in greater Plenty and Affluence, but, by increafing the Wealth 
of the State, add to its Strength and Security. 

To reward thofe who are eminent in any way, is the fure m^^ 
thod to have a conftant fucceflloh of Perfons who will be fo. 
Where there is a Maecenas, a Virgil will not be wanting. It 
feeoQS therefore good Policy in a Government, to projwfe annual 
Rewards to thofe who fliall excel in fuch Arts and Sciences as 
they defign principally to encourage and promote : for it would 
fet men's Heads and Hands more earneftly to work, if they wer^ 
fure of a Recom pence ; efpecially if it were afcertaiued by hnw^^ 
and not Irft to the Will and Pleafure of thofe who bcftow it* 

Rewards arc either Pecuniary or Honorary, that is, they arc 
additions either to a man's Fortune or his Reputation. The firfl: 
have the moH influence on mean and fordid, the laft on gene- 
rous and noble Tempers. In conferring pecuniary Reward^ let 
Governors fo qualify their Generofity, as not to be over-liberal 
to fome Subjcdts ta thse Prejudice of the reft ; and let thofe who 
receive them confidor, how isimch they lofe of the merit of a good 

Adtion, 
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A6lion, when they fet a Price upon it, and like common Labour- 
ers or Artifans ferve for hire. Praife, Honour, and Efteem, are 
the Confequence and moft natural Rewards of glorious Actions, 
and have always been coveted by the moft deferving : for there 
is a Vanity in the Soul of Man, which courts Applaufe, and 
places much of his own Happinefs in the good opinion of others ; 
Nay, which extends his views beyond the Grave ; and makes 
him wifh to be remembered with Honour by Pofterity. There- 
fore whatever mark of Diftin6lion preferves the Memory of his 
A6lions, and places his Merit in a fair view, is the moft agreeable 
and flattering Reward ; and however trifling in itfelf, may prove 
an incentive to the nobleft Atchievements. The Profpc6t of an 
Oaken Crown has faved the Life of many a Roman Citizen ; and 
many a Roman Citizen has boldly expofed his Life in Defence of 
his Country, in hopes of a Statue or Monument of Marble to be 
eredted to his Memory after his Death. If notions of Honour 
were duly encouraged, a diftincJlion of Drefs, of Title, or Prece- 
dence, would lead men as far in the paths of it, as any profpeft 
of Gain; and Place and Authority would have more Charms, 
than any Profit arifmg from them. How much therefore is it the 
intereft of every State to carry thefe notions as high in men's Con- 
ceptions as poflTible ? fmce they may be made the inftruments of 
fo much Public Good ; and fmce they open fo large a Field for 
Governors to reward the Deferving according to their wifhes, 
without any Expence to themfelves or the Subjedt. Govern- 
ments ought to be moft frugal of thofe Honours which are at- 
tended with Power and Prerogative ; becaufe they may fome time 
or other be turned to their difadvantage : as alfo of thofe which 
are hereditary ; for they may defcend to a worthlefs Pofterity. 

3. There 
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3. There k a Power in every State to make War and Peace. 
For it little avails, that affairs be well adminiftered within its own 
limits, if it be not alfo defended from outward injury and vio- 
. lence. As every Individual was in a condition of Nature with 
regard to the reft of Mankind, before he entered into Civil En- 
gagements with them, fo is every State with refpe^ft to another 
before the intervention of Leagues and Compacts. And there- 
fore fincc the Laws of one can lay no obligation on the other, if 
any Injury is threatened or committed, the injured State may ufe 
Force to defend itfelf, ot to obtain Reparation. On this account 
every Government has a right to arm fuch a number of the Sub- 
je^ as it fliali judge neceffary for thefe occafions : And it is 
the Duty of the SulgeAs to obey its Commands, and not to 
defert the Service without iMs pormiflion; for the Nature of 
Society obliges every man to do his beft in defence of it. Axid 
no Sutge^t can refti& to take Arms on pretence of the Ic^uftice of 
the Caufe, for he has authorifed his Governors to judge for him 
in public Exigencies ; aiid if the Caufe be unjuft, ^e Crime muft 

be imputed to them. Befides, fuch Pretences, if admitted^ might 
leave the State naked and defimcelefs, and often cover the bafeft 
Cowardice aixi Treachery. 

An Ii^ury to a private Subje^^, by the public Authority of a 
Foreign State, is a juftifiable Caufe of War, and ought to be re- 
lented by the whole State of which he is a member ; for the main 
end of dlablifhing Civil Society was mutual Protection and De- 
fence. But yet let the Caufe be ever fo juft^ no prudent Govern- 
ment will draw the Sword without iirft endeavouring to obtain 
Reparation by Treaty : for if it can be fo obtained^ it would be 

O madnefs 
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•madncfs to expofc their Country to the certain Miferies, but un- 
^certain Event of a War. ' If no Reparation can be obtained, a 
Government will likewife confider, whether the State be in a 
condition to fupport a War, and whether it be a Match for the 
Enemy ; for if they judge it not to be fo, it is better to bear a 
fmall Evil than provoke a greater, arid to make off with a flight 
Wound, tha4i venture the receiving one, which may prove 
mortal. 

When a War is once begun, it may be carried on in infinitum 
both as to the manner and the time : for the Law of Nature 
permits every thing againft: the Aggreflbr ; ^d fuch is every 
Member of the offending State, fince his Government a6ts by 
his Confent : but yet Men ought to obferve a Moderation ; fince 
their Condu6l in Viftory will be a Rule to be obferved towards 
them in their ill Succefs : And G^nerofity requires, when they have 
obtained Reparation, and fufEcient Caution from the Enemy 
againft the like Injuries for the future, to put an End to the 
Calamities of War by a fafe and honourable Peace. Which 
Power of making Peace every State mufl necefTarily be invefled 
with, as a Confequence of their Right of making War. 

• 4, There is a Power in every State (which is likewife confe- 
quential of its Right of making War) of contrafting Alliances 
with Foreign States, to ftrengthen itfelf againfl a too powerful 
Enemy : for as a fingle Perfon, when threatened or attacked 
by one that is flronger, mufl implore the aflfiftance of his Neigh- 
bours, a Body Politick in parallel Circumflances muft a6l in the 
fame manner. They are likely to prove the faitlifiilleft Allies^ 

whofc 
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whofe Intereft it is to defend the State that feeks their Protedl ion : 
and fuch are thofe who on its Ruin would be moft expofed to the 
Power of the Conqueror. It is extremely dangerous for a weak 
State to enter into Alliance with a potent confining Neio-hbour ; 
for fuch an Alliance muft probably end in Slavery : the Confede- 
rate State will either coriftrue the Terms of it as he pleafes to 
his own Advantage ; or elfe, on a pretended Breach of them, 
will turn his Arms againft his new Ally, and at lad fubdiie thole 
whom he engaged to proteft^ 

5, There is a Power in every State to appoint fubordinate JMa- 
giflrates and Officers. As it is impoflible for Governours to be 
prefent in all Places, and execute all parts of the Political 
Oeconomy themfelves, it is neceffary that they nominate others 
to a6t by their Orders and Diredtions. And thofe, who fo derive 
their Authority from them, ought for that reafon to meet with 
Deference and Subnviffion from the reft of the Subjefts. . But it 
frequently happens that the People pay a greater Regard to the 
iPerfons of Magiftrates than to the Chara6ler they bear ; and 
that the eminent Qualities of the firft, add a Luftre and Reputa- 
tion to the laft. And therefore it highly concerns a State to fill 
all Offices with men of fuitable Qualifications : In the Admini- 
ftration of Juftice, they ihould be knowing, intrepid, impartial, 
uncorrupt : In condu6ling Armies, of Courage and Experi- 
ence : In managing Treaties, of Caution and Penetration: 
In all Cafes, of equal Capacity, unfhaken Fidelity, animated 
with Zeal for publick Good, and Contemners of private Gain. 
On fuch a Choice of Miniflers depends the Welfare of a Nation-, 
and the Glory and Reputation of a Government ; for the Good 

O 2 or 
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or Bad Aftions of inferior Magiftrates will ever reflet jHonour 
or Contempt on thofe that employ them* 

6. LafUy, there is a Power in every State to levy Taxes on the 
Subje6t. For the Adminiftration of Affairs, relating either to 
Peace or War, cannot proceed without Expence ; and there- 
fore it is juft and reafonable that every Subje6t fhould contribute 
his Proportion towards it, fince every one receives a Benefit by 
it. And certainly no reafonable Man will repine to give part 
of his Fortune for the Security of the reft ; nay, fometimes for 
the Defence of his Country and Relations, his Life, his liberty, 
and Religion. But fince Rulers are common Parents, who are to 
watch in all Cafes for the Good of the Subjects, they ought not 
only to be careful of their Pcrfons, but frugal of their Property ; 
to impofe no Taxes upon them but what are abfolutely neceflary ; 
to levy them equally ; and to fatisfy them that they are applied 
for their Benefit; for this will make all contribute chcarfully 
towards them. They (hould alfo be cautious how they impofe 
any Tax on mens Induftry, for that is impairing the Fund 

from whence the Riches of the State arife. But Sumptuary 
Taxes are moft equitable ; fince they not only ferve to reftrain 
Luxury, but fall on thofe who may well afford to contribute 
largely to the Publick, when they can throw away to much on 
their own Vanity and Folly. If any Perfons merit an exemption 
from Taxes, they are thofe who eqoyed the fame Privilege among 
the Romans ; I mean the Fathers of many Children ; for they 
have already been Benefadtors to their Country, in fumifhing 
their Quota to its Defence, and are at conftant expence in cloath-r 
ing and maintaining them. 

Thefc 
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Tbefe are tlie feveral Parts of Sovereignty which are eflential 
to every Form of Government^ and which have fuch a natural 
Connexion with each other, that no State can poflibly fubfift 
without them. Any one of them without the reft is defeAive | 
as will appear by confidering the end c^ Governmenty which i$ 
to eftablifli Peace, Order, and Security. Now, how can theiib 
be obtained, unlefs there is an Authority to which all men muft 
pay Submiflion i and unlefs this Authority has a Power by Laws 
to fettle mens Rights, to dire A their Actions, and (fince their Actions 
flow from dieir.Will, and their Will from their Opinions) to 
ni£brm their Opinions ? And to what purpofe is a Power of mar- 
king Laws, without a Power to engage men to the obfervance of 
them, by the Fear of Puniibment, or Hope of Reward ? And 
though tiiefe Powers jomdy are fufficknt to iecure SubjeAs againft 
one another ; yet they are of no effcA againft a FM'eign State 
without a Power of unitiii^ and arming the Sid^efb ; or if it be 
a ftronger Enemy, without the Power of treating a Peace with 
him, or Alliances with other foreign States to oppofe him. And 
fittce Governors cannot execute the Affairs of War and Peace 
alone, it is aeoellary that they ihoold have a Power to appoint 
fiibordinatc Magiftrates. And fince publick Bufmefs cannot be 
asanaged without Expcnce, tliey muft alfo have a Power to com^ 
pel tlie Sul^e<^ to contribute what is neceflary. 

But though there muft always be thefe feveral Powers in a 
State, yet it is not neceflary that they (hould be all vefted in the 
fame Perfon, for Experience evinces the contrary : And it has 
been the Pra6iice of the wifeft Nations to divide them, efteeming 
it as the beft Security of their Liberty, to have one Part of the 

Supreme 
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Supreme Authority a check upon the other. And it is to be ob- 
ferved, that the Parts of Sovereignty fall properly enough of their 
own nature into a divifion : for fome of them arc of conftant 
Ufe and Application ; others are only to be exercifed when the 
NecefTities of the State require. For example, there is not al- 
ways occafion to make New Laws ; for the Old ones may fuffice 
for the good regulation of the State : fo there is not occafion al- 
ways to raife Money on the Subject ; for either the Publick Ser- 
vice may not require it, or fufficient may be raifed at once to 

anfwer it for a confiderable Time : Therefore the Powers con- 

« 

cerned in this Part of the Sovereignty, may be fufpended for 
fome Time, and revived again as Occafion requires. But there 
is daily, nay hourly, Occafion to execute the Laws in being, and 
to appoint Perfons to be afliftant in the Execution of them r 
As alfo to watch the Motions, and refift the Attempts, of Foreign 
States, which are often fudden and unexpe6ted : and therefore 
there muft always be Powers in Being, and aftualiy difcharging 
thefe Parts of the Sovereignty. It muft be confeffed, that where 
the Parts of Sovereignty are divided, a State cannot always a& 
with the fame Vigour and Steadinefs, as where they are united in 
one Pcrfon, for want of the fame Unanimity ; and that if any 
one of the Powers attempt to encroach upon another, this may 
divide the People, and end in Civil Diffenfion. But thefe poflible 
Inconveniences are amply recompenfed by great and certain 
Advantages. 

I cannot difmifs my Subje£l without adding a Remark of Sir 
William Temple ; viz. " that Opinion is the true Ground and 
*' Foundation of all Government, and that which fubjefts Power 

'' to 
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■ 

■ " to Authority : for Power arifing from Strength, is always in 

** thofe that are governed, who are many ; but Authority arifing 
** from Opinion, is in thofe that govern, who are few." How 
neceffary is it therefore for every Government to maintain a good 
Reputation with the People, and to eftabhfh its Dominion in 
their Hearts ? Now, the fame Qualities, which acquire Love and 
Efteem to a private Perfon, will produce the fame EfFeft with 
relation to a Government^ If the People are once convinced of 
their Rulers Wifdom to dire6t them, of their Valour to prote6l; 
them, of their Piety to derive Favours from Heaven upon them, 
and that all their Views are aimed at the publick Advantage, 
they cannot fail having a due Veneration for their Chara6lers 
and Perfons, and yielding a ready Obedience to their Commands. 
From fuch a Credit with the People, a Government will receive 
a firmer Stability, than from any Excellence in the Frame of its 
Conftitution ; and will be better guarded by their AfFedtions, than 
by the Strength of Armies. And from this Confideration too, it 
is natural to refledt, how ill thofe Perfons deferve of any Govern- 
ment, who for bafe Ends endeavour to weaken its Authority in 
blading its Reputation with the People, by groundlefs Calumny 
and Defamation. 
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PREFACE no THE EDITION of 1751, 



THE following Remarks were firft publiftied in 1735. The 
Author of them then was, and ftill continues, a Member 
of the Houfe of Commons. He now again fubmits them to the 
Confideration of the Public ; and without the leaft Alteration, 
having feen no reafon fince to vary his Opinion ; and he hopes 
they may be of feme Ufe in the prefent Conjundture, which 
feems more favourable to a Scheme, which then failed of Succefs. 
When they firft appeared, they gained fo much Attention, as to 
give Birth to the Refolutions which are in the Appendix ; and 

to a Bill in Confequence of them, the Subftance of which is 

» ■ ■ • * ' ■ 

likewife there inferted. 

The Refolutions were at that Time received with univerfal 

> • 

Applaufe : But the Bill could not be prefented till the next 
Seffion. 

- ^ ♦ ■ 

The Gentlemen, who were ordered to bring it in, beftowed 
much Time and Labour in preparing it : But in fome Parts of 
it complied more with the Prejudices of others, than their own 

P '2 Opinion: 
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Opinion : for the Qualification of the Guardians was too low ; 
and the Choice of them (to avoid Partiality) was left to blind 
Chance. They were too much conne6l:ed with the Juftices of 
Peace ; and too much under their Controul. And fome of the" 
old Leaven of Settlements and diftin£l Parochial Intereft ftill 
remained, for want of an equal County Rate. 

When it was prefented, they found much of that Zeal abated^ 
which had appeared in the Houfe when it came into the Refolu- 
tioni^. If fome few pifBcuJ[tie% ocqurr^ij', which ^KWQ reai ; many 
more were fta^rted, Avhijch wer^ on^ly i^gxaginaxy. Tl|©& vh'o had 
depopulated their Pariihes^ and were grown eaiy in their Poor^s^ 
Rate, were alarmjed for fear fugb, a Law might ead kt aa QqitaX 
Rate throughout the Cou£^ty<. So that Private and Parochiak 
l^terefty^ which i^ ever vigilant and ^Ivo, gained Grounid agaiafl: 
that which was Publick,^ which is generaU]^ too car^kfe. and ise-. 
<Joknt. T^hj^ leading Meiji in th^ Houfo, beft abk to promote 
^h a De&gn, wev^ taken up w;ith State Afifairs^ sad little k^ 
garded ijt: And^ perhaps, in g^nesal; difliked any thing &ati 
carried the Appearance of an Innovation. Th^ BiU Mfas put-off 
from Time to Time, till it was too late to pafs ; though it wa& 

^fi^i;64 to gQ thr,ough th« Committee^ and was printed with the 
j^^nd^tents, and feni into. the Couiiibry fior. further Confide ro t^ o n^ 



The next Year the fame Gentlemen were again ordered to 
Wi»g in a BiU or Bills tso llie fame purpofe, and had the Ho- 
nour tg have th« Maftec of the> Rolls (Sir J. Jekyll), Mr. Ogle- 
thor^pfi, smid yir. Winnington^ to he nominated with them. The 
firft cf thofe Gentlemen^ who had declared himfelf a Friend to 

the 
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tlfte Bill from tiae Beginning, began tx) be ftaggered with the 
Obje^kioQS made to particular Parts of it: And apprehending 
it might be difficult to pafs the whole, advifed the Gentleman, 
who prefented it the Year before, to divide it into two Bills, by 
cutting; off the Part rehting to Vagrants from the reft. That 
Gentleman fubmitted to Authority, contrary to his own Senti- 
ments ; and complied with a Propofal, which not only created 
Trouble to him and his two Fellow-labourers of the preceding 
Year,, in n^w-moulding thofe Bills ; but which extremely maimed 
and disfigured their firft general Plan. 

Two BiJls^ were accordingly brought in ; the One for Punifh* 
lAg. Rogues and Vag^onds, the Other for the better Relief and 
Employment of the Poor. 

The firft was thought not complete, becaufe every part rela- 
ting to paffing the Vagrant * was (and certainly it was beft) left 
out That Part was added to the Bill in fucceeding Years ; which 
aftw vai^ety of Attempts and Corre6iions has twice fince pafTed 

* N. B. Thr Baffin^of Vagiants is » great tronUe and ezpenccto no Porpofc. 
ItwcHild be better to keep them eeaployeit in the Gounlies' wbere they arei found, till 
they could be properly difpofed of. Theprefent Law inteaded:the Houfes of Coricc^ 
don to be Work-houfes ; where Criminals.migbt be kept to foxne ufeful Labour, and 
acquire sr Habit of Induftiy. And ample Powers are given to the Jufiices of Peace ta 
iitthemupy and fttmiflvtbem for thatPurpofe. Thofe Powers are not executed. So 
that the jCriminala, for want of Employ mentf and by being fuffered to herd together, 
come out more dtflbdiite than diey went in. Would- it not be better to put the Ma* 
nagement of thefc Houlcs under the Guardians of the Poor, and make it^Part of the 
general Plan i 

i^to 
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into a Law. The EfFe6ts of the prcfent Law are well known 5 
and Mr. Fielding, in his late valuable Treatife, has pointed out 
its Dcfe6ts. 

As to the Bill relating to the Poor ; the Gentlemen who pre- 
pared it endeavoured to clear it from fome Objedlions, which 
were made to the Bill of the preceding Year ; and in fo doing 
deviated ftill farther from their- original Intention. For each 
County was to be divided into fmall Diftrifts, of not more than 
ten, and not fewer than three Parifhes : And a Guardian was to 
be annually eledted by the Veftry of each Parilh ; whofe Quali- 
ficition was to be 20 1. per Annum at leaft, if fuch could be 
found. This Bill was prefented by the Gentleman, who pre- 
fented the Bill of the laft Year ; and he is not forry that it met 
with the fame Fate. 

Finding all his Endeavours inefFedlual, he was difcouraged for 
fome Years from any new Attempt ; but ftill had the Subject 
warmly at Heart. Three Years ago his Thoughts fuggefted tq 

» 

him another Expedient, which he hoped might do good, and 
which he was fure could do no harm. He prefented a Bill to the 
Houfe for the better Relief of the Poor by Voluntary Charities ; 
which is alfo^ to be feen in the Appendix. The Subftance of it 
is no more than this : That Perfons the moft eminent for Quality, 
Dignity, Office, and Eftate, in each County, (together yrith Be- 
nefactors) Ihould be Guardians of the Poor, to receive all Cha- 
rities for their Ufe, and to employ them at difcretion. 



This 
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This Propofal had thefe Adviantages, The moft Honourable 
Perfons were to execute the moft Honourable Employment, 
They were a permanent Body, marked out by Character, which 
faved any Trouble or Partiality of Nomination or Ele6tion. 
They were above Temptation, and even above Sufpicion. They 
were fubjeft to no other Jurifdi6lion ; anfwerable to theinfelves 
alone ; and by being laid under no Reftraint or Obligation, were 
laid under the greateft, that of Honour and of Confciencel No 
particular Rules were prefcribed to them in the Law itfelf ; which 
often are a Clog and Impediment in the Execution of a Law ; 
they Cannot fuit all Times and Places ; and may be very impro- 
per on future Contingencies, which no man can forefee: But 
fuch Regulations were to be made and varied from time to time 
by themfelves ; by which they might be better adapted to the par- 
ticular Time, Place, and Occafion. The Bill did not meddle 
with any Law now in Being ; nor make the leaft Alteration in 
any one thing at prefent eftablifhed : Nor did it lay any min un- 
der any future Obligation, but left his aAions as free as they were 
before. If it had not fucceeded, it would have been at leaft a 
harmlefs Law ; if it had, it might have proved the Inftrument 
of a great and general Good. 

I * 

• 9 

The Bill pafled the Commons without oppofition, and the 
Gentleman was ordered to carry it to the Lords, where it waS 
dropped; for what reafon he knows not. He is almoft con- 
vinced, that if all; the prefent Laws relating to the Poor were 
aboliihed, and fuch a Law were to fubfift alone, it would be an 
adequate Provifion ; and that in no long fpace of Time, a Rate 

for 
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for the Poor would be as unncccffary, as it was before the Rcfor^ 
mation. For there is tiiat inexhauftible Fund of Benevolence in 
the hearts c^Men (and cfpecially oi Engli/htnen) that would never 
leave their Fellow-creatures deftitute, were charitable Perfons 
morally furc that their Bencfa£lions would be wifely and honefUy 
applied ; and from whom can a wife and honeft Condu£t be ex- 
pefted, if not from the Perfons appointed Guardians by that " 
Bill ? 

But if it be thought too hazardous to truft the Poor to the 
Chance of Voluntary Charities only ; the fame Guardians (for no 
better can be) might be enabled to raife what more fhould be ne- 
ceflary by a County Rate ; and might be invelled with all the 
other Powers in the firft Bill. And thus by blending both Bills 
together, a better Law might be formed^ than any that has yet 
appeared. 

It is certain that the obligation on each Parillh to maintain its 
own Poor, and, in Confequence of that a di(lin£t Intereft, are 
the Roots from which every Evil relating to the Poor hath 
fprung ; and which muft ever grow up, till tiicy are eradicated* 
Every parifti is in a State of expenfive War with all the reft of the 
Nation; regards the poor of all other Places as Aliens ; and cares 
not what becomes of them if it can but banifh them from its own 
Society. No Good therefore is ever to be expedled, till Paro- 
chial Intereft and Setd^pients are dcftroyed ; till die Poor are 
taken out oi the Hands of the Overfeers, and put imder die Ma- 
nagement of Peribns wifer and more difinterefted ; and till they 
be fet to work on a National, or at leaft a Provincial Fund, to 
6 arife 
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mrife from Benefa6tions and the Labour of die Poor, as far as 
they will go ; and what more is wanting to be levied by an 
Equal Tax. 

The Rate muft be Equal throughout a County, or elle th« 
Cure will not be complete. Any other Rule of Proportion will 
prove unjuft or inconvenient. If the prefent Rates on Pariflies 
(or an Average of a certain Number of Years paft) be eftablifhed 
as a future Rulcv of Proportion between them ; as the State of 
the Poor is €ver flufluating, it will foon become unequal, and 
deftroy even that narrow Rule of Juftice it intended to fix. If 
each Parifh is charged (as in the firft Bill) according to the 
Number of Perfons fent from Time to Time from thence to the 
Work-houfe ; there will be one of thefe two Inconveniencies : 
X . If any Right of Settlement is fuffered to remain ; there mud 
of Confequence be an Examination into that Right ; whidh will 
be attended with Trouble in itfclf, and with Confufion in the 
Accounts. 2. If no Right of Settlement is allowed, but the 
Perfon is charged to the Parifli where he happens to want Relief ; 
many Frauds will ftill be carried on between Parifhes, and many 
Oppreflions praftifed on the Poor to drive them from* Place to 

« 

Place. Whereas an Equal Rate tliroughout a County would be 
a permanent Rule of Juftice ; that by One common Intereft 
would eftabltfh Harmony, and remove every Temptation to In- 
jury, Fraud, and Oppreffion. We ftiould no longer fee poor 
Perfons avoided as the moft noxious Animals on the Globe ; 
fome dying for Want, becaufe no Parifh will own them ; others 
in their own Parilhes, purely to fave Charges ; Overfeers, at a 
foolifh Expence, carrying whole Families from Places where 

Q^ they 
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they could live, to be imprifoned for Life in others, where thej 
can find no Employment. We fhould no longer fee the fturdy 
Beggar infulting, and the impotent one periftiing in the Streets^ 
or conveyed through the Kingdom at a publick Expence, and 
giving Trouble to every Magiftrate in his Way,, to no manner 
of purpofe. Examinations, Pafles, Duplicates, Certificates, Or* 
ders. Appeals, and a thoufand other idle Trumperies, would be 
difperfed like the SibyPs Leaves^ and blown away like the ChafF 
before the Wind. 

The Author of the Remarks cannot but congratulate his Coun- 
try, that this Aflfair is again under the Confideration of Parliament ; 
and that it is condudted by Gentlemen, whofe fuperior Talents 
and publick Spirit qualify them for fo great a Work. It is with 
pleafure he obferves a more general and generous Way of think- 
ing on this Subje(St prevail more and more ; and that there feems 
an Unanimity (which is in all Cafes to be wifhed) to adopt fome 
Scheme, like what he formerly propofed* From thefe aufpicious 
Circumftances, he hopes,, that the Time is now come, when the 
Poor will be put under a better Regulation ; a thing abfolutely 
ncccflary^ and ardently defired by the whole Nation* He will 
always be ready to contribute his^ Mite. And let his Inclination 
to promote fo good a Defign plead his Excufe for laying his paft 
and prefent Thoughts, imperfect as they are^. before the Worlds 
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THERE is a Complaint of the little Care that is taken of 
the Poor of this Kingdom, and of the manifold Inconvc- 
niencies arifing to the Publick from it. This Complaint is be- 
come univerfal ; nor is it without Foundation. The Evil is fuch 
as every good Man wiflies rcdrefTed ; and which calls aloud for 
the Animadverfion of the Legiflature. When a Stranger beholds 
Numbers of poor People begging in our Streets, and wandering 
tlirough the Country, he would be apt to conclude, that there 
were no Laws either for their Relief or Employment ; but when 
he is informed of thofe Laws, and of the immenfe Sums con- 
ftantly raifed for thofe Purpofes, he will be ftill more furprifed at 
thofe miferable Obje6ts. The Confequence to be drawn from 
this Fa6t is, either that the Laws themfelves are deficient, or, 
that there is fome Defeft in the Execution of them. I Ihall ex- 
amine both thefe Particulars, and then propofe fome Remedy: for 
Reformation of fo great an Evil. 

Q 3 ^ By 
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By the Law now in being, every poor Man is fuppofed to have 
(ome Settkment ; a Place to which he may at all Times rcfort ; from 
which he camiot be removed ; and from which he cannot legally 
remove himfelf without a Certificate ; a Place to which he may 
be fent, if he is chargeable any where elfe, or likely to become 
fo. This Settlement is fuppofed to be in fomc Parifh; and, in 
every Pariib, Officers are aimually appointed^ who are invefled 
w4th Power to levy a Tax within the Parifh, to relieve the Poor 
that are impotent, and to fct the reft to work that are able to 
labour; and, if they arc not willing, they may be compelled to 
work in the Houfes of Corre6lion» 

How admirably, at firft View, do thefe Laws feem contrived t 
but ^on a Scrutiny, I think, fome Defe£ts may be pointed out^ 
which prevent the defureable End for which th^ were ordained* 

It is certainly a wife Inftitution, that there (hoirid be a certain 
Place, in which every Man may employ his honeft Induftry ; an^ 
where, when that fails to fupport him, he may at laft be fecurcd 
Jrom the evil Accidents of Life. But this is far from being every 
poor Man's Cafe ; for there are fome (notwithftanding the Sup- 
pofition of tKe Law) that have no Place of Settlement : Such are 
Perfons bom beyond Sea ; or of Vagrant Parents who had none 
themfelvcs, and who know not the Place of their Birth : Thefe 
may be looked on as the Outcafts oi Mankind ; who, as the Law 
now ftands, arc doomed to Beggary, both they and their Poftc- 
rity ; for as no Place is obliged, fo none is willing, to receive 
them. Indeed the Law orders, where no Settlement can be dif- 

covered, that they Ihould be fent where they were laft found 

begging 
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begging or mKbrdering them^ves, and pafled unapprehended : 
And this was very well intended, both as it was to provide them 
a certain Settlement in fome Parifh, and as it was to excite the 
Diligence of every Parifh^ In which they begged or xnlTordered 
themfelves, to apprehend them ; fince, if they did not, it might; 
fall to their Share to hap\^e them for Inhabitants. But Experience 
ihews u& there is no Danger in diat ; fince all Parifhes are equaU^t 
remifs in apprehending them : And it. is no wonder that they are 

r 

(6 ; for to whom is this Car^ coimnitted ? The Conilable, if re- 
quired, is obliged, under a Penalty, to apprehend them, j or aay. 
body elfe that pleafes may un^Jertakc it. But who is willing to 
negle6i his own Bufinefs to undertake ftich an Employment ? and 
for fo fxnall a Reward as two Shillings ? aai^EmpIoyment of fa 
much Trouble to himfelf, and which will probably create much 
more to his Neighbours : And, indeed, if a Man was to %end 
his whole Life in apprehending Vagrants, we could expe6l but 
{mall Fruits of his Labour, if we confider how the Law dire6ls 
them to be dealt widi after they are apprehended. 

As the Law now ftands, a- Vagrant that is apprehended, 
(after he has either been whipped, or fent to the Houfe of Cor- 
redtion) if he has gained no Settlement, is to be fent to the Place 
of his Birth ; or, if he is landier fourteen Years of Age, to the 
Aliode of his Parents, if they are living : Or, if thefe Places 
cannot be difcovered, then to the Place where he was laft found 
begging or mifordering himfelf, and pafled unapprehended ; and 
he is to be fent to thefe Places by a Conftable, with a Pafs from a 
Juftiee of the Peace. I think every confidering Perfon will foon 
perceive the Difficulties that occur in the Execution of this Law. 

7 Firft 
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Firft of all : It is next to impoflible to be affured of the Truth 
of the Vagrant^s Information : And as that is the Ground- work 
of the whole Proceedings, if it ftiould prove falfe, every thing 
done upon it is built on a wrong Foundation : There is a Penalty 
indeed to be inflicted on the Vagrant, if he is detefted of Falfity : 
But how is that Falfity to be detedled ? Suppofe, for Example^ 
he fhould fay, that he was born beyond Sea, or in fome remote 
Corner of the Kingdom ; are you to fend thither to be informed 
of the Truth ? And unlefs you do, I .don*t fee how you can be 
affured of it* 

•But fuppofe the Vagrant gives a true Account, how will he be 
certainly conveyed to the Place of his Settlement ? By the Law, 
the Conftable is to carry him to the firft Town in the next County^ 
and deliver him to the Conftable there, who is to have him before 
a neighbouring Juftice, and he is to take Care that he is correfted, 
and fent on to the next County ; and fo on from County to 
County ; Now fuppofe a Vagrant is apprehended in London^ 
and the Place of his Birth, or Abode of his Parents, is in Nor- 
thumberland, he muft pafs through many Counties ; -and is it 
certain, that every Juftice and Conftable concerned in each County 
will do his Duty? And yet if any one t)f them fail in it, he can 
never arrive at his Journey's End : Or fuppofe that he fhould, 
beyond all JExpeftation, arrive there, will the Pariih to which he 
is fent be glad of his Company ? Or can any one think they will 
not fuffer him to return to his former Way of Life ? For what 
is the Penaky if they do ? It is only paying the Charge of his 
being again apprehended and paffed, wliich will probably never 
})€ demaaded of them. 

Ijtt 
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Let us now confidcr the Cafe of a Vagrant who has obtained 
a legal Settlement, and the I)ire6i:ion of the Statute in that Cafe. 
The Statute diredls, that he fhould be fent thither by fuch Order, 
and in fuch Manner, as other Perfons likely to be chargeable to 
the Parifti are to be fent ; which is by an Order of two Juftices 
to the Churchwardens -and Overfeers to convey them. This is, 
perhaps, a furer Way of fending the Vagrant home, than, the 
other by a Pafs ; but it impofes a greater Burthen on the Perfons 
that are to convey him ; and, in many Cafes, it is infupportable ; 
For fuppofe again, that the Vagrant is apprehended in London, 
and his Settlement is in Northumberland, it is a longer Journey 
than any Parifh-OflScer would willingly undertake : And, per- 
haps, when he returns, another Vagrant may be apprehended, 
whofe Settlement is in Cornwall, and another Journey prepared 
for. him to the Land's End. And I believe I may venture to 
affirm^ that the Expence of fuch a Journey would amount to as 
much as would provide for the Vagrant, and place him in fomc 
honeft Calling. 

I believe what I have faid may In a great meafore excufe the 
Negligence of the Juftices of Peace in ordering Privy- Searches 
to be made for Vagrants, according^to the Diredlion of the Sta- 
tute ; for the End propofed in apprehending them is the fending , 
them to their own Homes : But fince, as I have fhewn, that is 
impracticable, it can be of no Ufe to apprehend them. In fhort, 
this Statute, which was intended to fupply the Defe6ts of all for- 
mer StatutjBS relating to Vagrants, and to provide a full Remedy 
for the Evil, is very ill calculated for that Purpofe. It is an 
Utopian Schemei unworthy of the Wifdonji of the Lcgiflature ; 

good. 
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goody pediaps^ inTheory^ but^ in title Nature and Circumftaacefi 
of human Affairs^ impo01bte to be put in Executioiu 



From f^e Gafe of the Vagrant, I pafs to that of fuch poor 
jPerfons as are ^nown in the Places where they dwell ; and fhali 
cpnfider the Laws with relation to their Settlemejot, belief, and 
£mploy«ient. . 

Peribns who have gained no Srttl«ne»t themfelves, are to be 
placed )vhere their Father was laft legally fettled ; and if that 
cannot be difcovered, then in the Pari(h where they were born. 
But by the Statutes now in Force^ they may gain a Settlement 
thefe feveral Ways : By Forty Days Inhabitancy in a Parifh^ with 
l^otic^ ; or, a$ a hired Servant by the Year ; or, as an Appren- 
tice by Indenture ; by paying of Parifh Taxes ; or, ferving an 
annual Office in it ; by hirii:ig a Tenement of lol. a Year, or 
purchafing one of 30 1. or upwards* And wherever a poor Man's 
Settlement is, there he is obliged to inhabit ; and if he is likely 
to become chargeable any whcr6 clfe (as every poor Perfon may 
be adjudged to be) thither he is to be fent. 

I fhall now examine whether theie Laws are equitable ; and 
whether they are convenient* 

It has been the Opinion of many Authors, that this confining of 
Men to certain Habitations is a fort of Imprifonment ; which is the 
moregrievous,becaufe it is not for any Fault, but for a Misfortune in 
being poor : Elpecially, when fo little Cave i$ taken to employ the 
Poor. And indeed it feemsto me^ that every Man has anatural^ight 

to 
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to refide itt any Place where he can beft provide for himfclf and Fa^ 
miiy in fome Calling ; and it is unreafonable to molefl: hini| and 
abridge him of his Liberty (the chief Comfort of a poor Man) 
on a Suggeftion or Apprehenfion of his being likely to become 
chargeable. By the Certificate Aft his Liberty is enlarged, and 
he may refide with a Certificate in any other Parifh, and is 
qot removeable till he is aftually chargeable : But this L^w is de** 
feftive, becaufe it leaves it in the Breaft of the Pari(h Officers, 
whether they will grant a poor Perlon a Certifiicate or no : 
Whereas they ought to be compellable to do it ; or, which would 
be much better, every poor Perfon (hould be put on the Foot of 
a Certificate-Man, and not be removeable till he is aftualij 
chargeable ; and it might be added too, that after continuing fo 
long in a Place .without being chargeable, that then he (hould be 
deemed a legal Inhabitant.. This may be a good Alteration, if 
the Legiflature think not proper to make any greater^ 

So much for tb^ Juftice of thefe Laws of Settlement: Let us 
Qpw CQnfider, wh^her they are convenient : Which fcarce any 
pne can Xhi^^ becaufe of th« Trouble they create to the Ma* 
giftrate, and the Burthen they impoie on the Pariihes, and th# 
poor Perfons concerned^ 

As to the firit Particular, I need only appeal to the Experience 
of Gentlemen who ferve their Country in the CommiflTHM^^ of the 
peace, whether they are not more employed in this Article of 
their Authority, than any other, I had almofl faid, th^i all the 
others befides. : And it is notorious, that half the Bufinefs of 
«very (^arter-Seffions coafifts in deciding Appeals on Oxdeis of 

R Removal. 
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Removal. It may feem ftrange, that any Doubt fliould remain 
on this Subjeft, after fo many Cafes have been refolved in the 
King^S'Bench ; but let any one confider, how little thofe Refo- 

lutions are known to the Generality of Country Gentlemen ; 
and when known, fometimes how little they are regarded ; let 
him confider too the Variety of new Cafes that muft always arife 
on fuch a Number of Statutes, from Difference of Circum- 
ftance ; add to this the Careleffnefs there often is in examining 
the Fa6ls, and he will not be furprifed that there are perpetual 
Controverfies on thefe Laws, but muft be afllired there always 
will be, as long as thefe Laws fubfift^ 

* 

The Confequence of thefe Difputes to the Parifhcs concerned,' 
is a great deal of Trouble to their Officers, firft in conveying the 
Perfon^ removed to the Places of their* Settlement, oftentimes at 
a great Diftance ; and afterwards in attending with Evidence on 
the Appeal ; which does not always end at the Seffions, but is 
fometimes removed into W^eftminjler-Hali i and,, perhaps, atlaft 
the Order is quaftied : So that it fometimes happens to coft a^ 
Parifh as much to remove a poor Family j^ as it would do ta 
maintain them«. 

But the moft melancholy Confideration is the Oppreffion to the 
poor . Perfons themfelves. A poor Man is no fooner got into a 
Neighbourhood, Habitation, and Employment that he likes, but, 
upon Humour or Caprice of the Parifh, he is fent to. another Place^ 
where he can find none of thefe Conveniencies r Not certain 
long, to continue there ; for, .perhaps, after the Appeal, he is 

fent back again, and then hurried to a third Place ; and fome- 
times 
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times is a great while before he knows where he (hall be at reft. 
In the mean time, he is at Expence in removing his Family and 
Goods ; or, perhaps, not able to carry them with him, is forced 
to fell them to a Disadvantage : He lofes hiis Time, and is ob- 
liged to neglefl his Work, which is his only Support. So that 
'tis no Wonder if by this Treatment he is very much impove- 
riihed ; and from being only likely to become chargeable, is made 
actually fo. 

Let us now take a View of the Poor at a Place of their Settle- 
ment ; and fee, if they are impotent, how they are relieved ; and 
if they want Work, hdw they are employed. 

The O vcrfeers are to raife Taxes for their Relief, and the Ma? 
jority of the Pariftiioners are to nominate the Perfons who are to 
be relieved, and in what manner : And if any Perfon is refiifed 
Relief that wants it, he may complain to a Juftice of Peace, who 
may order it. As this Relief is to come out of the Pockets of the 
Pariftiioners, it is not their Intereft to be over-liberal ; and they 
efteem him the beft Ofjcer, who keeps the Parifti-Rates loweft, 
let the Poor be ever fo much opprefled. So that they are often 
lodged in fuch Houfes as will not defend them from the Weather i 
cloathed in Rags, that will not cover their Nakednefs; want 
Fuel to keep them warm, and proper Food to fuftain Nature ; fo 
that many turn Beggars and Thieves out of NecejQTity. And this 
may be one great Caufe that they fo abound. 

Another Caufe is, that many pooiri'erfons who are willing to 
work, want Employment in their own Parifties : This forces them 

R 2 to 
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to feek it in other Places ; where, being unknown, they are not 
employed ; fo that at laft they are compelled to beg, or fall into 
Courfcs they would otherwifc abhor. The Overfeers have in- 
deed Authority to raife a Stock to fet them to woirk^ but this has 
been generally, nay almoft univerfally neglected : For. which the 
Lord Chief Juftice Hale afligns thefe Reafonsi i. Becaufe the 
Generality of People are unwilling to exceed the prefent necefiary 
Charge, though their future Payments would be leilened by it } 
little coniidering the Inconvenience will in time grow to them- 
felves, by neglecting to taife a Stock, and the Benefit that would 
ibon accrue to them by doing it« z. Becaufe Tradefmen, not 
enduring their Perfonal Eflates fhould be charged^ dirow the 
whole Load on the Rents of Lands and Houfes^ which alone are 
not fufficient to raife a Stock* 5. Becaufe the Overfeers being 
t^arifhioners are unwilling to charge themfelves, or difpleafe 
their Neighbours. He might have added too„ that if they were 
willing, they generally know not what Stock is neceflary, nor in 
what Manner to employ the Poor, norto give the proper Direc- 
tions in it; nor can they fpareTime from their own Concerns 
to fuperintend ^ch a Work. The fame great and good Man 
obferves too thefe Dcfefts in the Law : 1. There is na Power ta 
compel the Overfeers to raife a Stock if they neglcft it. 2. The 
Aft charges each Parifh apart ; whereas it might be more effec- 
tual if four or five, or more, contigpous Parilhes did contribute 
to the raifmg a Stock- 3. There is no Power of hiring or erec- 
ting Work-houfes. The two laft Powers have been given to» 
Pariflies fince he wrote ; and where th^ have been made Ufe of^ 
the Poor*s Rates have abated, and the Poor have been better 
provided for : But this has been chiefly in large and rich Places,, 

for 
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for tiie leffer Parifhes tre never like to agree togedlien So the 
Remedy is far from being complete ; but it points out the Way 
to one that may be fo« 

I have now gone through my Remarks on the principal Laws 
relating to the Poor. The Statutes of Vagrancy and Settlement^ 
I have confidered more particularly than any one (that I know of) 
has done before. Thefe are preparatory only to the Provifion for 
the Poor, by fending them to their own Homes^ Where they 
fhould be provided for. The Vagrant A61 can never be put in 
Execution, and confequently leaves the Poor in the fame State 
that it found them. The Laws of Settlement are too frequently 
executed, and at great Trouble and Expence. They are a Vex- 
ation to the Poor, and bring no Advantage to the Public ; for 
unlefs more Care were taken of the Poor in their own Parifties, 
they may as well be left in any other Place ; for to what Purpofe 
is it to change their Situation, unlefs you improve their Condi- 
tion ? but thefe Laws are fo far from doing it, that they gene- 
rally render it worfe, and obftruA inftead of promoting their 
Employment. 

* « 

As to the Laws relating to the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor, I can only repeat what the Lord Chief Juftice Hale, and 
Sir Jofiah Child, have faid on that Subjeft, whofe Treatifes de- 
ferve to be often read and confidered by every Well-wiflier to his 
Country. Thofe Laws were never well executed, in any Age, 
or by any Set of Men, fince they were made ; and the laft men- 
tioned Author fays, we mufl never expert to fee them better exe- 
cuted ; for that Failure is not to be imputed to the Perfons who 
1 are 
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are to execute them, but to a Defe£l in the Laws themfelves ; 
for he fays, there never was a good Law made but what was well 
executed. He obferves one Defe6t, which he thinks fundamen- 
tal, and that the Poor of England can never be well provided 
for until it be altered ; which is, the leaving it to the Care of 
every Parifti to maintain their own Poor only : For this makes 
the Parifhioners concerned only for their own Intereft, and al-- 
ways endeavouring to (hift off the prefent Burthen ; and if they 
can but fend or whip the Poor out of their Parifh, they care not 
what becomes of them. 



The 43 Eliz. cap. 2. is the firft Law that was made for Relief 
of the Poor ; and (as the Lord Chief Juftice obfer /es) is the only 
one that provides univerfally. The impotent Poor are indeed 
maintained out of the Rates levied by Virtue of that A61 ; though 
not in fuch a manner as they who regard the Welfare of their 
Fellow-Creatures could wifh. But the Ehnployment of the Poor,* 
which was likewife ordered and intended, is almoft entirely nc- 
glefted ; and how it comes to be fo, I have before (hewn in the 
PaiTages I have borrowed from him. And although (as he fays) 
the Relief of the impotent Poor feems to be a Charity of more 
immediate Exigence, yet the Employment of the Poor is a Cha- 
rity of greater Extent ; and of very great and important Confe- 
quence to the Benefit of the Poor, and to the public Peace and 
Wealth of the Kingdom. Which Words deferve to be more 
particularly infifted upon and explained. 

It is a Charity of a greater Extent, becaufe it comprehends a 
greater Number of People ; for there are more poor Perfons ca- 

^ •• pable 
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pable of Employment, than fuch as are impotent and cannot ' 
work. It is likewise a Charity of greater Extent, with regard to 
each Individual ; for it is a greater Kindnefs to put a Man in a 
Way of getting his Bread as long as he lives, than to give him 
an occafional Alms to relieve his prefent Neceffity. It is a Cha- 
rity not confined to one Generation, but extends itfelf to the 
Pofterity of the Perfons employed ; who will receive as much 
Benefit as their Parents, fincc the Parents will be enabled to give 
them a better Education, and fet before them a better Example. 
Laftly, It is a Charity, not confined to this World only, but 
extends to Soul as well as Body, to Men^s future as well as pre- , 
fent Happinefs. Idlenefs is the Nurfe of Vice, and Neceffity 
theworft of Counfellors; by which many poor Wretches are 
feduced, and brought under the Sentence of the Law, whofe 
Fate would have been prevented by Employment : And (as the 
Chief Juftice fays) the Prudence of Prevention is not only more 
Chriftian, but alfo more effetStual than Punifhment ; for though 
(as he obferves) we have Laws againfl Theft more fevere than 
moft other Nations, and than the Crime, fimply confidered in 
itfelf, deferves ; yet the Severity of the Laws is a weak Defence, 
the Gaols are never the emptier ; and we have more Perfons fufFer 
in one Seffions at Newgate for Larcenies, than in fome other 
Countries for all Offences in three Years* And fure the Nation 
has much to anfwer for on their Account. By our Negleft we 
are, in fome meafure, acceflary to their Offences, and even more 
criminal than they are ; for by their Punifhment they, make fome 
Atonement for their Crimes ; but we are anfwerable both for their 
Crimes, and for their Punifhment^ 

I have 
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I have enumerated fome of the many Advantages the Poor 
would gain by Employment ; nor are they fewer that would ac- 
crue to the Public* The Confequence <rf it to the Peace and Se- 
curity of the Nation, in freeing it from many neceffitous Perfons, 
who turn Houf^-breakers and Robbers, is too obvious to be in- 
fided on. * I (hall therefore confine myfelf to the Confideration qf 
the Importance of it to the Wealth of the Kingdom. That, if 
Humanity to our own Species is too weak a Motive to influence 
us ; we may at ieaft be prevailed on, by a Senfe of our woddljr 
Interefty to promote fo good and neceflary a Work. 

In order to (\}fyf this, I (hall firft examine in general, from 
what Source the Wealth of aoy Nation pauft originally flow j and 
on a ftrifl Enquiry, I am perfuaded, that it is from the Nmi^ber 
of its }nhabit$iat8. ; and that the more populous a Comitry is^ 
the richer it is, or at leail may be. For this I have Sir Jofiah's 
Authority, who aflerts, th^t the Refort of Poor to any Place, if 
well managed, is the Conflux of Riches to it ; and therefore the 
PvtCH receive all, without enquiring wh^^t NatiQp, much lefs 
what Pariih they are of. He does not there give the Reafons of 
his Aflertion, becaufe, I fuppofe, he thought it fufficiently con- 
firmed by Experience : But I (hall endeavour to do it, and, I 
think the Propofltion as capable of Demonftration, as any Ma- 
thematical Problem. For by Numbers of People Labour muft 
neceflarily increafe, fihce they muft labour to fupport themfelves, 
and Labour is the great Principle of all Riches. The firft Ob- 
jc6l on which Men employ their Labour, is the Land which they 
inhabit : This, by their Labour, is rendered ufeful, which would 
be of little Ufe without it ; and as Land is any where improved, 

the 
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the Value of it will rife in that Place, and Trade will attend it : 
For as the Earth is our common Parent, it is from her we receive 
every good thing ; all the Neceffaries, all the Conveniencies, and 
all the Ornaments of Life : But We do not live in the Golden Age, 
or in Paradife, where fhe dealt out thefe things fpontaneoufly, 
but we muft obtain them of her by our own Labour and Induftry. 
The natural Produ6ls of the Earth are not fufficient to fubfift 
Mankind in any comfortable State ; and even thefe we cannot 
get into our Poffeffion without Labour ; and when we have got 
them, they are but the rude Materials, and it requires dill more 
Labour to prepare and fit them for human Ufe. Now it falls out 
in the natural courfe of things, that whilft Men are employed 
in fearching after the Neceffaries of Life, they find Riches : For 
the Earth is grateful, and repays their Labour, not only with 
Enough, but with Abundance ; and out of the Plenty of thefe 
Materials, Plenty of Things are formed to fupply the Wants of 
Mankind. Now the more of thefe Things any Nation has, the 
more comfortably the People live ; and whatever they have of 
them more than they confume, the Surplus is the Riches of that 
Nation, I mean, the intrinfic Riches of it. This Surplus is fent 
to other Nations, (which likewife requires Labour) and is there 
exchanged or fold ; and this is the Trade of a Nation. If the 
Nation, to which it is fent, cannot give Goods in Exchange to 
the fame Value, they muft pay for the Remainder in Money, 
which is the Balance of Trade ; and the Nation that hath that 
Balance in their Favour muft increafe in Wealth ; for this is the 
only Way to bring Money into any Nation, that has no natural 
Pand of it in Mines in its own Bowels ; and the only Way to 
keep it in any Nation that has. Since therefore it is inconteft- 

S able, 
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able, that Money is introduced into a Nation by Trade only, and 
that Trade is chiefly fupported by its Manufa6l:ures and Produdt, 
that thefe arc increafed by Labour, and Labour by People, it 
manifeftly follows, that Numbers of People are the Caufe of 
Wealth in a Nation ; and to expe6t either Trade or Riches with- 
out them (to ufe the Phrafe of an anonymous Author, publiftied 
in 1677, who on this and other Subje^s of public Concern 
fhews himfelf no common Writer) is to be more unreafonabie 
than Egyptian Tafk-mafters ; it is to expeft Bricks, not only 
without Straw, but without Hands too. The fame Author 
affirms, that the Value of the Labour of the People is more than 
the Rent of all the Lands, and the Profits of all the Perfonal 
Eflates of the Kingdom ; which he proves thus : He computes 
the People of England and Wales at Six Millions, and the an- 
nual Expence of each Head at twenty Nobles ; which amounts 
to forty Millions Sterling ; the Rents of the Lands he computes 
at eight Millions, and the yearly Profit of the Perfonal Eftates 
at eight more ; which fixteen Millions being taken out of the 
forty yearly Expence, there will remain twenty-four Millions to 
be fupplied out of the Labour of the People : Whence follows, 
that each Perfon, Man, Woman, and Child, muft earn four 
Pounds a Year, and an adult labouring Perfon double that Sum 
Sum ; becaufe a third Part are Children, and earn nothing ; 
and a fixth Part, by reafon of their Condition, are exempted 
from Labour ; fo that, not above half the People working, they 
muft gain one with another eight Pounds apiece ; and at twenty 
Years Purchafe, the whole People, one with another, will be 

worth eighty Pounds a Head, and an adult labouring Perftn 
double ; for, though an Individium of Mankind be reckoned but 

about 
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about eight Years Purchafe, the Species is as valuable as Land, 
beingi in its own Nature, perhaps, as durable and as improve- 
able. Thefe are that Author's Reafonings, and almoft his 
Words : And if it be objected, that he has fet the Rents of the 
Lands tx)0 low, as it fince appears by the Land-Tax that he has, 
(fuice by that Tax they are rated at near ten Millions, which 
muft be efteemad a low Valuation), I believe it will be allowed too 
on the other Hand, that he has under-rated the Number of the 
People : And if his Calculations are not perfeftly exa£l, yet they 
are fufficient to fupport the Conclufion he aims at ; which is, to 
ihew the Advantage a Country gains by being fully peopled, and 
how much it ought to be the Care and Study of a Government 
to fill it with People : And I think he might have carried the Ar- 
gum^it farther ; for it feems to me, that the Rents of Lands, 
and Profits of Perfonal Eflates (whatever they are) njuft come 
out of the Labour of the People, as well as his other twenty- 
four Millions ; and if fo, then (ftill to follow his Computation) 
the yearly Value of a Man's Labour, inflead of eight Pounds, 
will be thirteen Pounds fix Shillings and eight Pence. 

I will now apply this Digreffion to my Subjcft. If it muft be 
iallowed, that increafing our People would be an Addition to our 
Wealth, then it will follow, that employing our Poor will be fo 
too. For the fetting fo many Hands to work, which are at pre- 
fent idle, would be the fame thing as introducing fo many new 
induftrious Inhabitants into the Nation ; which would be a ma- 
nifeft Gain to it. How much this Gain would amount to, I am 
not (killed enough in Political Arithmetic to determine, for it 
depends on the Number of People unemployed. Mr. Vauban, 
J S 2 who 
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who is very curious in Calculations of this kind, computes the 
People of France at nineteen Millions ; and therefore compa- 
ring the Extent of England and Wales with that of France, I 
imagine their Inhabitants to be about feven Millions, for I think 
they exceed a third of France, but fall fhort of two fifths of it. 
Of thefe feven Millions, I will fuppofc a hundred thoufand un- 
employed, capable of Labour, and whofc Condition does not 
exempt them from it. This is but one in feventy, which may 
not be too large a Computation, including in an Average all 
Vagrants who have no Employment, and all the reft of the 
Poor who are not fully employed. The Labour of thefe People, 
if employed, would, by the Rule above-mentioned, amount to 
above thirteen hundred thoufand Pounds, which would be fo 
much yearly Addition to the Public Stock : And a Million, which 
I believe is yearly raifed in Taxes, and given iri Alms for theix 
Support, and brings in no Profit, might then be employed in the 
Trade and Bufinefs of the Nation. But in the prefent Pofture of 
Affairs, thefe People, who might be fo beneficial, are a Lofs, 
and the Nation were better without them ; for whilft their Hands 
are idle, their Bellies muft be fupplied ; and, like Drones, they 
live on the Hive, but bring nothing into it ; and as their Number 
daily increafes, the Evil will be more fenfibly felt, and prey ftill 
deeper into the Wealthy which is the Sinews of a Nation.. 

Many, perhaps, will find fault with my Computations, but I 
believe few will do fo with the Subftance of my Arguments. And 
I dare fay, that there is not a Man in the Kingdom of the leaft 
Charity or public Spirit, but wifties the Poor were put into a 
Capacity of eating their own Bread, and of being more ufefbl 

ta 
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to their Country. And let no Man conclude, becaufe this has 
been long negle6led, that therefore it is impoflible to be efFe6led : 
Experience fhews us it is not : fmce it is done in Holland, and 
feveral other Countries : And (as the Lord Chief Juftice fays) 
upon what imaginable account can any one think, that we 
fhould not be able to improve our Populoufnefs to our Wealth 
as well as they, if we had but their orderly Management ? The 
great Difficulty lies in falling into a right Method of doing it, I 
mean, into a Method confiftent with our prefent Circumftances 
and Conftitution, and yet univerfal and adequate to the Evil. I 
do not pretend to the Wifdom of many Perfons, who have al- 
ready made Propofals on this Head. And I am perfuaded, that 
if fome of thofe Propofals had been well attended to, we fhould 
not at this Day have had a common Beggar in the Kingdom ; 
and, I believe, no Occafion for a Poor-Tax. I have met with 
three Schemes, which, though they vary in fomc Circumftances, 
yet agree in the main Principles, and feem to me to be very con- 
ducive to this End. I will lay the Subftance of them befwe the 
Reader ; and, after offering fome Remarks, will leave the Whole 
to be improved by every 'Man*s Confideration ; hoping that it 
will be brought to Perfedlion by Time, and the Wifdom of the 
Legiflature. 

« 

The firft Scheme is that of the Lord Chief Juftice Hale, who 
propofes r 

That at fome Quarter- Seffions the Juftices of Peace fhall fet 

out and diftribute the Parifties in each County into feveral 

Divifions, viz. one, two, three, four, five, or fix Parifties to 

a a Di- 
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aDivifion, according to their Greatnefs or Smallnefs; and 
in each Divifion there fhall be a Common Work-houfe for 
the Ufe of it. 

That at the fame Seffions, the Church- wardens and Overfeers 
deliver in their Poor-Rates, upon Oath. And that, the Juf- 
tices do affefs three, four, or five yearly Pays, to be levied 
within the Time prefixed by them, for raifing a Stock, and 
building, or procuring a convenient Work-houfe to lodge it 
in, where the Poor fhall be employed, and Children inftm£ted 
to work. 

That a Mafter be appointed by the faid Juftices, with a con- 
venient Salary for each Work-houfe, to continue for three 
Years ; and two Overfeers, who fhall deliver the Stock out 
to the Mafter, as there fhall be Occafion ; and fhall receive 
from him the Proceed thereof, together with his Accounts, 
either Monthly or Quarterly. 

That the Mafler and Overfeers give in their Accounts yearly 
to the two next Juflices, at Times by them notified to the In- 
habitants of each Divifion ; that they may except to fuch 
Accounts, if there be Caufe. 

That the Mafter and Overfeers be incorporated, and capable 
to take Lands and Qoods in Succeffion, for the Ufe of the 
Poor ; for which they, and their Succeflbrs fhall be account- 
able to the Quarter-Seffions. 



That 
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That they (hall not grant fuch Lands for above a Year, and 
at an improved Rent. 

That if any Perfon, able to work, and not able to maintain 
himfelf, ftiall refiife fo to do, he may be forced, by Warrant 
of two Juftices, by Imprifonment and Correction in the 

Work-houfe. 

The fame of fuch as ftiall imbezzle or wilfully fpoil their Work. 

The fccond Scheme is that of Sir Jofiah Child, which he pro- 
pofes to be experimented, firft only within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality ; which he calls the Vitals of the Body-Politic ; and 
which being once made found, the Cure of the reft will not be 
difficult. His Scheme is this : 

That all Places within the Bills of Mortality be affociated by 
Aft of Parliament into one Diftrift, for Relief of the Poor. 

That there be one Affembly of Men within the fame intruftcd 
with the Care of them, and to be incorporate. 

That all Parifli-Officers be fubordinate to them in all Things 
relating to the Poor. 

That they may aflefs and compeUthe Payment of as much 
Money in each Parifli, as is paid to the Poor in any of the 
three Years preceding this Conftitution, but not more. 

That 
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That they have Authority to receive the charitable Benevolence 
of all Perfons, every Sunday, in all Parifli Churches ; and 
at all other Tinjes and Places. 

That they have Power to purchafe Lands, ere6k and endow 
Work-houfes, Hofpitals, and Houfes of Correftion ; and 
exercife all other Powers relating to the Poor, that the Juf- 
tices of Peace, in or out of Seflions, now have. 

That they may fend fuch Poor as they think convenient to the 
Plantations ; taking Security for their Maintenance during 
their Service, and their Freedom afterwards. 

That they have Power to ere6l petty Banks and Lumbards, for 
the Benefit of the Poor ; and to receive half what is given 
at the Doors of Play-houfes, &c. 

That it {hall be Felony to mifapply any Money collected for 
this Purpofe. 

That they be obliged to no Oaths or Tefts to bar Noncon- 
formifts. 

That they conftantly wear fome honourable Medal and Staff, 
to command Obedience from all Parifti-OfBcers, where their 
Perfons are not known. 

That they admit into their Society all Perfons who defire it, 
paying lool. for the Ufe of the Poor at their Admiifion. 

That 
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That, befides the Authority of the Juflices of Peace, they have 
fome lefs limited Powers given them, in the Punifhment of 
their own and Parifh-Officers, by pecuniary Mulfts for the 
Poor's Benefit. 

That they may fet the Poor to work on whatfoever Manufac- 
ture they think fit. . 

That all Vacancies by their Deaths, be perpetually fupplied 
by the £le6Uon of the Survivors* 

That Seventy of them be chbfen for London at a Common 
Hall of the Livery-Men by Ballot ; to which ftiall be added 
ten for the Borough of Southwark, and twenty for Weft- 
minfter, chofen by the Juftices of Peace in their Seffions. 

The laft Scheme I find in a Book intitled, " An EfTay towards 
regulating the Trade, and employing the Poor of this King- 
dom;'* publiflicd by John Gary, Efq; in 1719, and dedicated 
to the prefent Earl of Wilmington^ then Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons. It has this Advantage, that it comes recom- 
mended to us by Experience ; for it is formed on a Model of an 

A6t of Parliament paffed 7 and 8 of W. III. by which a Corpo- 
ration was eftabliflied within the City of Brijioly for the better 
employing and maintaining the Poor there, and all the Parifh- 
Ratqs within the City were united for that Purpofe. The Au- 
thor, who feems to have been much concerned in projeiSling this 
A6t of Parliament, and afterwards in putting it in Execution, 
gives it us at large, in his Appendix, together with an Account 
of the Proceedings of the Corporation, which he laid before 

T both 
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both Honfes of Fsffliament about foor Yeam after die paffing the 
A6k. In this, he^ iays, the Soccefs had then anfwered their Ex- 
pectations ; much Money ^ras giyen m a Year to- the Corpora- 
tion ; confiderable Sums were weekly earned by the Poor ; they 
were freed from Beggars ; the Old were all provided for ; the 
Children weQ iociktd after, and tht Boys and Girts educated to 
Sobriety, and to delight in Labour. And by his ISjBkjf which 
was publiflied about nineteen Years after, it appears, that they 
then continued in the fame good State ; i^^nch ffiakes him more 
than once exprefs his Wifhes, Aat what was done in the City of 
Brijiol might be carried on by the fame Steps throughout the 
Kingdom *, ^nd he fubjoins fbcfa Methods aa he thiidcs mtfy be 
proper to thatt End, They are thefe : 

ThtfC Pc^wer be gi^ren by P»liaiheiit to all Plaeea, thtt aj?e wil« 
ling, to incorporate ; and to build, or otherwife to provide, 
Kofpftals^ Work-houfes, and Houfes of Correftion : Which 
in Coufltiea mufk be by vaiiting one or more Hiand:red», 
whofe Pstriihes mttft be comprehemkd in one Poor^s Rate ; 
>iot eqtfal tin all, but to whidi each Parifh Ihatl be charged 
in proposition to what they paid before^ 

The Guardians of thefe Corporations to cOnfift of aU the Juf- 
tices of Peace inhabiting within the Pariihes united ; together 
with a Number of Inhabitants chofen out of each Parifh^ 
in proportioh to the Sum it pays. This Choice to be yearly, 
or once in two Years ; when half of thofe firft-chofen muft 
go out, and the Remainder to ftay in to inftru6l thofe lad* 
chofen. The Eledtcrs to be Freeholders, of per Ann. 

The 
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The Guardians to have Power to chufe a Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, Treafurer, and Affiftants, yearly; and to liold 
Courts ; make By-Laws ; appoint a Common-Seal ; fum- 
mon the Inhabitants before them ; compel all Perfons feek- 
ing for Relief to dwell in their Hofpitals or Work-houies if 
they fee fit ; take in young People erf both Sexes, and breed 
them to wcgrk ; teach them to^ read and write ; bind them 
Apprentices ; provide for the Aged and Impotent ; affift 
thoie whofe Labours will not maintain their Charges ; ap- 
prehend Vagrants, Rogues and Beggars, and fet them to 
work; inflift reafonable Correftion, where neceffary ; en- 
tettain proper Officers, and pay them out of the Stock. 
And they Ihall be obliged once in at lead, to 

hold a General Court, where the Governor, Deptity- Gover- 
nor, or one half of the Ailiftants^ together with iuch a 
Number of the Guardians^ ihall be prefeot. 

The Court (haU once in fix Months agree and fettle how much 
Money will be necef&ry for the fix Months enfuing, a»d 
certify it to the Juftices inhabiting within the Places united ; 
who fhall proportion the fame on each Parifla, and grant 
Warrants to proper Perfons to affefs, and afterwards to 
colled: and pay it to the Treafurer of die Corporation. 

Each Corporation to be one BoA^-Politic in Law, capable to 
fue and to be fued, «nd to purchafe and take Lands and 
Goods, for the Benefit of the Poor. 

This is th^ Subftance of the three Schemes I mentioned ; and 
H may be obferved, that they all agrfce in thefe fundamental 

T z Points: 
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Points : I. That the Care of the Poor ought not to be left any 
longer to each Parifh, but that every County fhall be divided 
into larger Diftri(5ls for that Purpofe, 11. That in each t)iftri6l 
proper Buildings fhould be provided for the Poor, at the com- 
mon Charge of that Diftridl. III. That the Poor-Rates of every 
Parifli in each Diftri6t fhould be united into one common Fund. 
IV. That in each Diftrift there be eftablifhed a Corporatiori with 
perpetual Succeflion, to whom the whole Care of the Poor ftiall 
be committed. V. That each Corporation fhall be capable of 
takins: Lands and Goods for the Benefit of the Poor. 

None of thefe Authors have pretended to determine the Extent 
of thefe Diftri6ls ; which is befl left to the Wifdom of Parlia- 
ment. The Lord Chief Juftice mentions not above fix Parifhes ; 
Mr. Cary, one or two Hundreds ; which in fome Counties is a 
large, in others a very faiall Divifion ; and Sir Jofiah compre- 
heiwis in his the Cities of London and Weftminfter, the Borough 
of Southwark, and all Places within the Bills of Mortality, which, 
I believe, is equivalent to any four Counties in the Kingdom be- 
fides. But it is certain, that in what Manner foever thefe Diftrifts 
are firft fet out, greater Regard is to be had to the Populoufiiefs 
and Wealth of the Place united, than to their Extent; fince 
fome large Towns are as able to carry on fuch a Work as a finall 
County. It may be affirmed in general, that the larger the 
Diftria is, the better, provided the Poor can be conveniently 
fcnt from any part of it to the Work-houfe ; for the Common 
Stock will be the larger, and, as Sir Jofiah fays, nothing lefs 
than a Provincial Purfe will be fufficient for fuch a Work. Mahy 

Attempts, he fays, to his Knowledge, have been made by fmgle 

Parifli€S> 
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Pariflies, but all that ever he heard of proved inefFe6tual, except 
the fingle Iwflance of the Town of Dorchefter ; and that was 
not a general Provifion, for they only entertained their own Poor, 
and whipped away all others. Single Pariilies (as is before ob- 
ferved) are not able, at lead not willing, to provide a Stock for 
their Employment, nor to pay proper Officers to take Care of 
them ; and, as the Overfeers are annually changed, if any thing 
is well begun by one, it is fruftrated by the Negligence or Igno- 
rance of his Succeflbrs. Whereas in thefe larger Diftrifts we 
may promife ourfelves a wifer and more regular Management, 
from the united Counfels of the moft confiderable Perfons in 
them, who will always compofe the Corporation ; and from their 
conftant Infpe6tion into the Condudt of their Officers, to whom 
the immediate Care of the Poor is committed. The Expence 
too will naturally be lefs ; for when great Numbers of Poor are 
together in one Place, their Provilions, as well as the Materials 
for their Work, will be bought in larger Quantities together, and 
confequently cheaper ; one Common Kitchen, one Common Hall 
will fcrve, fewer Fires, and fewer Officers ; all which, and many 
more Articles, muft neceffarily be multiplied, if they are difperfed 
into many different Habitations. And as the Expence of their 
Maintenance will be lefs, the Produ6l of their Labour will be 
greater ; fmce feveral ManufacStures cannot be carried on to Ad- 
vantage, but by great Numbers of Hands together in one Place. 

As to the Buildings in each Diftrift, I thiak there fhould be 
an Hofpital, a Houfe of Correftion, and a W6rk-houfe. The 
Chief Juftice, who aims principally at the Employment of the 
Poor, mentions only a Work-houfe : But as this Provifion is in- 
tended 
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tended ^o^)e general, •tis as neccflary to have aa Hofpital for the 
Impotent ; and a6 to thofe who are able to labour, •lis reafonable 
to diftinguifh diem according to their Merit, and feparate the 
Innocent from the Guilty ; therefore there (hould be a Houfe of 
Corre6l:ion, where Criminals fhould be confined to hard Labour, 
as well as a Work-houfe for the reft of the Poor, who are honeft 
and induftrioi^s. Thefe three Buildings, if not contiguous, (hould 
not be far diftant^ that Perfons may commodioufly be removed 
from one to the other, as occafion requires. And they fhould 
he obliged to receive all who come or are fent from any Part of 
the Diftria. 

Into die Hofpital {hoidd be received all Perfoas impotent, 
tithcr by Age or Cafiialty. And if any fuch come for Relief, 
who have any thing of their own, or any Allowance {torn aif 
other Aims-houfe, their Income fhall go to t^e Hofpital, duing 
their Abode in it. Into the Hofpital too ihould be received aM 
Baftar^and Foundling Children ; which would prcnrent Abor- 
tions and unnatural Murders ; and all Children of poor Peribns, 
who are willing to place diem there ; which would be a great 
Relief to many large Families. Here they fhould be taken Care 
of and ixxftru£led, till old enough to be removed into the Work- 
houfe and emplc^ed there. And tiiey fhould continue under the 
Government of the Corporation till they came of Age ; during 
which Time they might either continue to employ them in the 
Work-houfe, bind them Apprentices to Hufb^fidry, Trade, or 
Navigation, or place them out in Services ; as they fhould judge 
filoft convenient. 



In 
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In the Houfe of CorreAion fhotild be kept all Criminals ien-> 
tenced to Imprifonment by Law. And it would be well to change 
the Sentence of the Law in Robbery ^ and other mixed Larcenies, 
from Death to Imprifonment for Life in thefe Houfes. Felons 
withm the Benefit of Clergy might be confined here for feven 
Years ; thoie guilty of^ Petty Larceny, for a Twelve-month ; 
which would be more effectual to reform them than either Burn- 
ing in the Hand or Whipping, and at the fame Time make them 
uiefid to tibe Public*. And a Power might be given to the Cor- 
poration, to canfe ftill fuch of them to be tranfported to the 
Plantations as they fhall judge proper. Hither alfo fhould be fent 
all F^ents of Baftard Children for a Year, unlefs they paid fuch 
a Sum to the Corporation ; which would occafion no Variation 
in the Law, fince they are at prefent liable to Imprifonment in 
the Houfe of CorreSion, if they cannot indemnify the Parifh 
where the Child is born. Hither are to be fent all Rogues, Va- 
gabonds, and Beggars ; afi diforderly Servants and Apprentices ; 
all Perfbfts of no-vifiMe Eftate or Employnxent, who cannot give 
Security for their Behaviour ; and ail other idle and diforderly 
PerfoAS, who are at prefent liable to be fent to the Houfe of 
Correction t And it ihould b« nore particularly defined, who 
fhould be deemed an idle or diforderly Perfon ; fince, as the Lord 
Chief Juflice fays, that iDefcription is too uncertain, and leaves 
the Juftkes of Peace too great or too little Power. Hither too 
fhould be fent all Perfons committed for Offences, for any Time, 
definite or indefinite, without Bail or Mainprize. Thefe are the 
feveral Perfons to be confined in the Houfe of Correction, where 
they fhould be employed in the hardeft Sorts of Labour* They 
fhould be maintained by their own Labour ; and if they earned 
3 more 
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more than their Maintenance, the Overplus fhould go into the 
public Stock. If any fliould be rich enough to live without La- 
bour, yet they fhould hot be exempted from it ; unlefs, befides 
paying for their own Maintenance, they likewife paid a weekly 
Sum to the Treafurer of the Corporation for fuch Exemption. 
Nor fliould any be difcharged on a Pardon from the Crown, till 
they had paid a certain Sum to the fame Officer. 

The third Building in each Diilridl is the Wotk-houfe, a Place 
where all the honeft and induftrious Poor are to find Employ- 
ment. Of thefe there will be two Clafles : The firft will confift 
of fuch Poor Infants, as being left to the Care of the Corpora- 
tion are to continue under it till they come of Age. As the 
Corporation muft be at the Charge of their Maintenance and 
Education, it is reafonablc they fliould be entitled to all the Profit 
of their Labour during their Continuance in the Work-houfe. 
Thefe young Perfons fliould, at fet Hours, be taught to write 
and cafl: Accompts ; and fome of the moft promifing Boys fliould 
be inftru£led in Navigation : By which Means, on any public 
Emergence, a confiderable Body of young, able-bodied, and well- 
inflxufted Seamen might be drawn out of the feveral Work- 
lioufes, who being difperfed in the Fleet, among Sailors of more 
Experience, would prove no fmall Addition to the Naval Strength 
of the Kingdom. The fecond Clafs of People in each Work- 
houfe will confift of all fuch Perfons, of what Age, Sex, or Con- 
dition foevcr, as come thither from any Part of the Diftridl for 
Employment. Thefe are all in general to be received, and fet 
to work on fuch Things as they are beft able to perform ; and 
they are to receive reafonable Wages and Allowance from the 

Corpo- 
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Corporation, in proportion to their Work. As they (hould have 
Liberty to come into the Work-houfe when they pleafc, they 
fhould have the like Liberty to depart : But during their Stay 
they fhould be fubjeft to the Rules of the Houfe : And if any 
refufe to work, or fubmit to Orders, they ftiould immediately be 
removed into the Houfe of Corre6tion. The Corporation ftiould 
not be obliged to relieve any, who ftiould refufe to be employed 
in the Work-houfe ; but yet ftiould have a Liberty (where they 
faw it convenient) to relieve or employ a poor Family, and fuffer 
them to refi4e in any other Part of the Diftrift, 

After all I have faid, I forefee many Queftions will be afked, 
and many Objeftions ftarted. It may be alked firft of all, What 
all the Poor in thefe Houfes are to be employed about ? As Sir 
Jofiah fays, that Queftion will be beft anfwered by the Corporation 
themfelves, when they have met and confulted together ; who 
cannot be prefumed deficient of Invention to fet all the Poor to 
work ; when they may have fuch admirable Precedents from 
the Pra6lice of Holland and our own Hofpitals: And he 
fays, the wifeft Man living folitarily cannot propofe or imagine 
fuch excellent Methods, as will be invented by their united 
Wifdom. 

Another Queftion may be, What fort of Buildings thefe arc to 
be, and what the Expence of erecfting them ? . I anfwer, they 
ftiould be large, in proportion to the Diftri6t ; commodious, but 
deftitute of all Ornament, to avoid Expence. And it may be 
convenient for the Parliament to limit the firft Expence not to 
exceed a certain Sum, as I find was done in the Cafe of Brijiol. 

U Again 
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Again it may be alked, How is Money to be raifed to build 
thefc Houfes, and to provide a Stock for employing the Poor ? 
I anfwcr, the firft and mod natm-al Method that occurs is, to 
do it out of the Poor's Rate. But if it fhall be thought too great 
a Burthen to do it at once. Part of that Rate (hould be annually 
applied to that Ufe till the Whole can be conveniently com- 
pleted, and the Work may be promoted by public CoUedlions, 
as it certainly would be by private Benefactions : Or, if it fhould 
be judged neceffary to expedite it, the Parliament might impofe 
fome eafy Tax on the People. The anonymous Author I before 
cited propofes fome for this Purpofe, to which, I think, ther& 
lies no Objedlion. One is a Sum of Money to be paid by all un- 
married Men, according to their Rank and Eftate ; which is a 
wife Tax ; for if Numbers of People are the Strength and Wealth 
of a Nation, and they are to be increafed by Marriage, Celibacy 
ought, in all good Policy, to be difcouraged. Another is, a Sum 
of Money is to be paid by all Perfons, on their Promotion to any 
Dignity, or Admiflion into any Office, Ecclefiaftical, Civil, or 
Military ; which is a very reafonable Tax, becaufc it will fall on 
the Perfons bed able to bear it. 

Another Queftion may be, after thefe public Buildings are 
credled, what fhall become of the Hofpitals, Alms-houfes, and 
Work-houfes before in being ? I anfwer ; As to the Hofpitals 
and Alms-houfes, they fhould continue in the fame flate : But if 
any Perfon belonging to them fhould, for Want of a better 
Maintenance, be removed to the Hofpital of the Diflrift, his 
Allowance (as I faid before) fhould be paid to that Hofpital du- 
ring his Continuance in it. And as |;o the Work-houfes, they 

might 
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might be let at the moft improved Rent ; and the Rent annually 
applied by the Parifties to which they belong, either in Aid of 
their Poor-Tax, the Repairs of the Church or Highways, as they 
themfelv^s like beft, 

I come now to the effential Point, in which thefe Authors 
agree, and which every body muft allow to be neceffary to the 
carrying on of this Scheme ; that is, the uniting the Poor's Rates 
of every Parifh iri the Diftrift into one common Fund. When 
this is done, I think the Corporation ftiould yearly (if not oftener) 
fettle the whole Sum to be raifed for the Poor, and allot what 
Proportion of it fhall be paid by each Parifh ; which fliould be 
affefTcd and colle6led by the Overfeers of the Parifh, and be paid 
by them to the Treafurer of the Corporation. Sir Jofiah and Mr, 
Cary think, that this Money fhould not be raifed by an equal Rate 
throughout the Diflri6t, but fhould be charged on each Parifh in 
proportion to what they paid before : But I cannot agree with 
them in Opinion, both as I love Equality of Taxes in general, 
and as I fee no good Reafon why this fhould not be equal : Their 
Reafon is, becaufe all Parifhes do not receive an equal Advantage 
from this Scheme. They do not indeed at prefent, but no Man 
can fay that they will not ; for as the State of the Poor is ever 
fiui9:uating, the Parifh, that is now leafl burthened with them, 
has its Chance hereafter to be mofl fo. And this Equality im- 

pofes no new Burthen upon them, but is agreeable to the Inten- 
tion of the I,^w at prefent ; for as the Law now flands, if any 

Pariih is over-burthened, two Juflices of Peace may oblige any 
other Parifh in the fame Hundred, and the Quarter Seflions any 
other Parifh in the fame County, to contribute to their Afliftance. 

U 2 I fee 
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I fee as little Reafon too for another Rule laid down by thefe 
Authors ; which is, to reftrain the Corporation from raifing more 
in a Year in any Parifh, than it paid in anyone of the three 
Years before this Scheme took place : For why (hould not more 
be raifed, if the Neceffities of the Poor require it ? Have not 
the Overfeers at prefent a Power in that Cafe to raife more ^ 
And why fhould the Corporation be more limited than the Over- 
feers are ? Befides, this Caution is very unneceffary ; for I am 
fiilly perfuaded, that the Poor's Rates would not increafe, but 
rather think they would gradually abate, and at lafl: entirely 
ccafe. And there is more Reafon to cxpeft, that from numerous 
Benefa6lions, and from the Profit of the Labour of the Poor, in 
Procefs of Time, the Corporation would be able not only to pro-- 
vide for them, but would have a Surplus of Money to apply 
) early to the Repairs of Churches and Highways, the Improve--* 
ment of Rivers and Havens, and other Works of a public Na- 
ture, within their refpe6live Diftri6ls. 

The next Article is, the Corporation to be eftabliflied in each 
Diftri6l, to which the Care of the Poor is always to belong, and 
which muft therefore be of perpetual Continuance. And here we 
are to confider, of what Perfons it is to be conftituted, and in what 
Manner ; then, how their Succeffion is to be maintained ; and 
laftly, with what Powers they are to be ihvefted. 

Sir Jofiah propofes, that his Corporation fhould confift of Per- 
fons chofen by the Liverymen of the City of London, and by the 
Juftices of Peace for the other Parts of his Diftri6l: : But as his 
Scheme is calculated only for the Bills of Mortality, it can be no 

Direc- 
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Direftion for the reft of the Kingdom. The Lord Chief Jufticc 
propofes, that a Mafter and two Overfeers forevery Work-houfe 
fhould compofe the Corporation, and that they fhould be ap- 
pointed by the Quarter-Seflions. But I like better Mr. Cary's 
Propofal, that it fhould confift of the Juftices of Peace within 
the Diftri6t, and of a certain Number of Perfons ele6led by each 
Parifh, in proportion to the Sum that it pays, according to the 
Plan of that of Brijiol : For this will preferve a juft Balance be- 
tween the Nomination of the Crown, and the Choice of the 

People ; and probably will pleafe them beft, which is a Point 
much to be confulted ; for on their good Opinion of the Ma- 
nagers, will depend their Benefa6tions to the Corporation. And 
confiderable Benefa£lors might be admitted Members. I agree 
with Sir Jofiah, that they fhould be fubjeft to no Oaths or Tefts ; 
and I think, if any Qualification is required, it fhould be only 
that of having fuch an Eftate. Mr. Cary would have them 
chofen by Freeholders ; I rather think they fhould be chofen by 
the Occupiers of the Land ; they are the Voters in all Parifh 
Bufmefs ; and it is reafonable they fhould be fo, fmce out of their 
Pockets the Rates do iffue. 

To preferve the Succeffion in the Corporation, Sir Jofiah pro- 
pofes, that the Survivors fhould fill up the Places of thofe that 
die ; which I can by no means approve of, no more than I do 
his chufing them for Life : For this tends to eftablifh a Body of 
Men too abfolute and independent : For though 'tis necefTary the 
Corporation fhould continue for ever, *tis as convenient, that 
the Individuals fhould fometimes be changed. Therefore I think 
the Pra6lice at Brijiol is to be followed, that every two Years 

half 
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half the Perfons elefted fhould go out, and others be chofen in 
their room, unlefs any of them were re-elefted. Or if any die, 
the Parifh for which they ferved fhould proceed to a new Choice. 

As to the Powers of the Corporation, I think they fhould be 
invefled with all the Powers relating to the Poor, that the Law 
at prefent lodges with the Juflices of Peace and Overfecrs ; and 
that the Overfeers fhould have nothing to do for the future, but 
to affefs, colle6t, and pay in the Rates charged on each Parifh ; 
and to convey impotent and indigent Perfons to the Hofpital and 
Work-houfe. The Corporation fhould likewife have Power to 
make By-Laws for the Regulation of their own Proceedings ; 
and a Power to nominate and pay, difplace and find their own 
Officers. 

The Capacity of the Corporation to purchafe and take Lands 
and Perfonal Eflates for the Ufe of the Poor, is the lafl thing 
mentioned by all thefe Authors, and indeed is necefTary to add Life 
and Vigour to their whole Proceedings. They fhould have Li- 
berty to purchafe Lands without Licence in Mortmain, and 
without Limitation as to the Value ; for it will be time enough 
to limit them when their Eflates are full-grown. Nor do I 
diflike Sir Jofiah's Thought, of giving them Authority to make 

Colle6tions in Churches, and other Places of Religious Worfhip 
within their Diflri6ts. And it fhould be Felony for any to con- 
ceal or mifapply the Treafure of the Corporation. 

I have now laid before the Reader the Subflance of the 
three Schemes above-mentioned, with fuch Remarks of my own 

as 
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as I thought neceflary to explain, improve them^ or to poifit out 
their Defe6ls. I can think but of one thing more, which 1 wilh 
might be added ; that is, that Commiffions ftiould be yearly 
ifTucd, under the Great Seal, to Perfons of the firft Rank and 
Eminence throughout the Kingdom, to vifit and infpe6t all the 
iloufes in the feveral Difl:ri6ls ; and to report the State of the 
Poor to the next Seflion of Parliament ; that fo any Defedt, that 
fliould be difcovered, might foon be fupplied, or any Abufe 
meet with a fpeedy Reformation. Thefe Perfons, when m Ex- 
ecution of their Office, fliould be diftinguilhed by fome honou- 
rable Enfigns of Authority ; and, during the Continuance of 
their Commiffion, ftiould have Precedence of all Perfons, ex- 
cept the Great Officers of the State : For it is juft, that they, 
who humble themfelves to this good Office, fliould be exalted in 
this World, as they certainly will be in the next* 

The Advantages to be expelled by fuch a Regulation are more 
than at firft can eafily be conceived. I have mentioned many in 
the courfe of this Treatife ; and am fo pleafed with the Profpe6l, 
that I beg leave again to enumerate fome of the moft obvious. 

The Poor in general will be more comfortably provided for ; 
and there will be an end of all the expenfive and vexatious Suits 
about their Settlements. 



The Charge of their Maintenance will be lefs ; the Poor's Rates 
will abate ; and, in Procefs of Time, will probably ceafe. 



The 
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The Nation will be freed from Vagrants and Beggars ; and the 
Number of Criminals will decreafe. 

The Lives of many Children will be faved ; which are now 
murdered or loft for want of due Care. 

The Number of the People will be increafed by Marriage ; 
which is now fcandaloufly difcouraged by Parifhes to fave Ex- 
pence ; and from which the Poor themfelves are fometimes fright- 
ened by the Profpedt of a large Family. 

Trade, Navigation, and Hufbandry, will be advanced; and 
the Wealth of the Nation increafed. 

And, what is moft to be confidered, the Morals of the Poor 
will be improved by a fober Education, and an induftrious Habit ; 
which will render this and future Generations wifer and better. 

I have now gone through my Subje<3:, which, as Sir Jofiah 
fays, is a calm one, and thwarts no Intereft but that of the com- 
mon Enemy of Mankind. I have reminded the World of the 
Sentiments of others upon it ; and have delivered my own with 
all Freedom. I mean not to dictate, but to propofe ; hoping 
that my Propofals may excite Perfons of greater Abilities to em- 
ploy their Thoughts the fame Way. A better Provifion for the 
Poor is fo much wanted, that I earneftly wifh it may be no lon- 
ger delayed. It is a Work of the greateft Piety towards God, of 
the greateft Humanity to our own Species, of the greateft Utility 
4 to 
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to the Publick : None will refleiSI: more Glory to his Majefty*s 
Reign ; none can be more worthy of the Care of Parliament ; 
and {to ufe the laft cited Author's Exprefiion) a whole Sellion 
could not be better employed than in this lingular Concern. It 
is to be hopedy that all Se€ts and Denominations of Men will 
unite in fuch an A£t of Charity ; which is of more Importance 
than our Party-difputes ; and may cover a Multitude of Vices 
and FollieSy that flow from that bitter Fountain. I have no 
greater Ambition, than to be an Inftrument in it ; and fhould 
think myfelf happy, if what I have advanced may contribute to 
that End. All that I have faid proceeded from the fmcereft 
Intentions. The Whole feems rational to myfelf ; I know not 
how it may appear to others ; but fure I am, that, if it does not 
meet with all Men's Approbation, it will deferve no Man's 
Cenfure. 



X A P- 
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Fenerisj 2* Die Mali. 



Anno 8 Georgii II. Regis j 1 735. 



MR. H^J^ reported from the Committee appointed to con* 
fider the Laws in being relating to the Maintenance and 
Settlement of the Poor, and to confider what further Provifionii 
maybe neceffary for theirbetter Relief and Amendment ; that the 
Committee liad confidered thofe Laws, and had come to feveral 
RefolutionSy which they had diredted him to report to the Houfe ; 
and he read the Report in his Place, and afterwards delivered it 
in at the Clerk's Table, where the. fame was read, and the Re- 
folutions of the Committee are as follow, vi%. 

Refolved^ 

I. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that tihe Laws 
in being relating to the Maintenance of the Poor of this King- 
dom are defedlive ; and notwithftanding they impofe heavy Bur- 
thens on Parifhes, yet the Poor, in moft of them, are ill; taken 
care of. 

X 2 Refolvedy 
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2. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that the Lawa 
relating to the Settlement .of the Poor, and concerning Vagrants,. 

are very difficult to be executed, and chargeable in their Exe-- 
cution, vexatious to the Poor, and of little Advantage to the 
Public ; and ineflfefilual to promote the good Ends for which 
they were intended. 

Refohed^ 

3* That it is the Opinion of this Ccmimittee, that it is neceflary 
for the better Reiirf and Employment of dm Poor, that a public 
Work-houfe or Woric^faoufes, Hofpitatl or Hofpitats, Houie or 
Honfes of Cari«ftion« be tftaUi&ed itt proper E^acev a2id andec 
proper Regtdatioiis, ia eadtt County. 

Refolved^ 

4^ That it is Ae Opinion of this C^mmfitteej that in fucft 
Work-hoofe or Wof k^hotrfts, all Poor Perfons able talabour be 
fet to work, who (hall eitfaier be fent thidier, or come voluntarily 
for Employment.. 

Refolved^ 

$. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that in fuchi 
Hcfpital <»r Hofpitals, Foundlings and other poor Children not 
baring Parents able to provide for them, be taken Care of; as^ 
alfo, all poor Petfons that are impotent or infirm. 

Rjfolvedi 
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Refolvect^ 

6. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that in fucli 
Houfe cr Houfes of Corredlioni all idle and difordcrly Perfons^ 
Vagrants, and fuch other Criminals, as ftiall be thought proper, 
be confined t& hard Labour. 

Refolvedy 

7* That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that towards the 
Charge of fuch Work-houfes, Hofpitals, and Houfes of Correc- 
tion, each Parifh be affeffed or rated ; and that proper Perfons 
be empowered to receive the Money fo to be affeiSed or rated, 
when coUciSfced ; and alfo all voluntary Contributions or CoUec- 
Inons^ either given or made for fuclLPurpofes^ 



Refolvedy 

8. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that fuch Work* 
fioufes, Hofpitals, and Houfes of CorreAion, be under the Ma- 
nagement of proper Perfons, regard being had to fuch as fhalL 
be Benefactors to fo good a Work- 

Refolved^ 

9.. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that fuch Perfons 
as (hall be appointed for the Management of fuch Work-houfes^ 
Hofpitak, and Houfes of Correction, be one Body Politic in Law, 
eapable to fue and be fued, and of taking and receiving chari- 
t^le Contributions and Benefactions for the ufe of the fame.^ 



Refolvedy 
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Refolved^ 

lo. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that for the bet- 
ter underftanding and rendering more efie£tual the Laws relating 
to the Maintenance and Settlement of the Poor, it is very expe- 
dient, that they be reduced into one Aft of Parliament. 



Ordered^ 

That the faid Report be taken into farther Confideration upon 
Wednefday Morning next. 

This was done accordingly, and the Houfe agreed to all the 
Refolutions ; to the ift, 2d, 5th, and 8th, nemine contradicentci 
to the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, and laft, without Amendment ; and to 
the 9th, inferting after the Word {Benefa£lions) thefe Words (Jn 
Moneys) and adding at the End thefe Words {with proper Re^ 
Jlridlions af to the Powers of fucb Bodies Politic.) 



Mcrcurii^f Die Martii^ ^735* 



Ordered^ 



That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the better Relief and 
Employment of the Poor, ' and for the more effedtual punilhing 
Rogues and Vagabonds ; and for reducing the Laws relating to 
the Poor, and to Rogues and Vagabonds, into one Law; and 
that Mr. if^y, Mr. Hooper^ and Mr. Pollen^ do prepare and 
bring in the fame. 

Jovis, 
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Jovisj ii'* Die Martiif ly^S* 

* 

Mr. Hay prefented the Bill to the Houfe," when it was read a 
firft Time, and ordered to be printed. 

Mercurii^ f" Die Aprilis^ ^73^* 

It was read a feeond Time, and committed to a Committee of 
of the whole Houle. 

Mcrcurii^ 1 9^ Die Maiiy 1 j^6. 
It was reported, and the Report ordered to lie upon the Table* 



The substance of the BILL. 

TT^ ACH County to be laid out into one or more Diftridls by the 
*^ Quarter-Seffions. 

Twelve Perfons refiding in each Diftrift of a certain Eftate in 
Land to be Guardians of the Diftri6t. Lifts of the Perfons fo 
qualified, refiding within the Diftri6t, to be returned to the 
Quarter-Seffions, like thofe of Perfons qualified to ferve on 
Juries ; and the Names of the Guardians to be drawn like thofe 
of Jury-men. 

Six 
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Six annually to go out of Office, the firft Year by Lot, and 
ever after the fix who had been longeft in Office, and fix new- 
ones to be chofen in the fame Manner. 

Benefa£lors to be Guardians for a Time, in proportion to the 
Sum given. 

The Guardians to be a Corporation capable of taking Bene- 
fadlions of Goods and Chattels, (but not of Lands) for the Ufe 
of the Poor ; and to make By-Laws and Rules (to be approved 
by the Juftices of Affize) for their better Government* 

^ - 

To appoint a Treaforer removable at Pleafure, reliding and 
having an Eftate in the Diftrift, and giving Security, 

Guardians, with Confent of the Quarter-SeflionSt to difplace 
any Guardian, for a reafonable Caufe. 

To purchafe Lands in Fee, near the middle of the Diftri(9:, 
with a certain Number of Acres. 

To build Houfes on them for the Ufe of the Poor ; and within 
fix Months after they are finifhed, to furnifh them, and provide 
a Stock to fet the Poor to work ; and to carry on any Trade or 
Bufinefs there ; and to take the Benefit of their Labour for the 
Ufe of the Work-houfe. 

The Land to be purchafed and Buildings eredled by Money to 
be given by Parliament. 

5 The 
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The Houfes to be furrvifhcd, and the Stock provided, by Money 
given by charitable Perfons ; and what more is wanting, by a 
Rate, not to exceed half of what had been raifed in any Parifh 
or Place, in any one of the three Years immediately preceding. 

Guardians to meet at the Work-houfe the firft .Thurfday in 
every Month at a certain Hour, under a Penalty ; fix to conftitute 
a Sluorum ; and to meet at other Times on a Summons ; with 
Power to caufe Overfeers and others to appear. 

Overfeers always to attend the firft Thurfday in June, Septem- 
ber, December, and March ; when the Guardians are to afcertain 
the Sum the Overfeers are to raife for the enfuing Quarter for 
each Parifh or Place, which (after the Houfes are finifhed and 
furnifhed) (hall be in Proportion to the Numbers fent from fuch 
Parifh or Place. 

On the laft Thurfday in Auguft, Juftices of Peace to meet in 
the Work-houfe to nominate new Overfeers, with the fame Power 
of levying the Quarterly Sums, as is given by 43 Eliz. and the 
old Overfeers then to deliver up their Accounts. 

Charities given to the Poor of any Parifhes (and not otherwife 
appropriated) and the Profits arifing from the Sale, or letting of 
their prefent Work-houfes, to go in Aid of their Rates. 

Overfeers to fet up a Box to receive Charities, in all Places of 
Divine Worfhip, to be kept under t\vo different Locks and Keys ; 
and to be publickly opened once a Quarter, and the Money found 
in it to be paid by the Overfeers to the Treafurer. 

Y All 
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All other Charities for the Ufc of the Poqr of any Diftrift, and 
Moneys arifing from the Labour in the Work-houfe, and Fines 
or Forfeitures for their Ufe, fhall be paid to the Guardians, and 
by them to the Treafurer, within a Month after they receive them. 

Treafurer to iffue no Money without Order of Guardians ; and 
to account every Quarter ; or oftener, if required. 

All other Officers and Servants, at all Times when required, 
to account, to two or more Guardians, for every thing that fhall 
come to their Hands, or be under their Care. 

Two Jufticcs, or Quarter-Seffions, may commit any Guardian, 
Treafurer, Officer, Servant, or Overfeer, refufmg to account; 
may levy double the Sum, which they (hall, on their accounting, 
find to be mifapplied ; may fine an Overfeer 20s. for not attend- 
ing the laft Thurfday in Auguft, or being otherwifc negligent in 
his Office ; and Perfons fraudulently imbezzling the Goods of 
the Worfc-houfe, to be deemed guilty of Felony. 

Any Sum given in Charity, or arifing from the Labour of the 
Poor, or from Fines and Forfeitures, if under looL the Guardians 
(hall apply to the Expence of the next Quarter; if above lool. 
they fhall place it out at Intereft, on fuch Government Securities 
as the next Quarter-Seffions fhall dire6t, and apply only the 
Intereft. 

After the Work-houfe of any Diftri6l is finifhed and furnifhed. 

Guardians to give Notice to the Overfeers to bring in the Poor 

7 of 
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of their rcfpe£tive Parifhes, which they (hall do within a Month ; 
and for ever after to convey thither ail impotent Poor, Baftards 
and Foundling Children, wanting Relief ; as alfo all the Chil- 
dren above the Number of three, of fuch married Perfons who 
defire it, and will make Oath that they arc not worth above five 
Pounds, befides their Goods and Apparel ; and never, for the 
future, fhall relieve any Perfon, except on fudden and emergent 

Occafion, as peftilential Diftemper, Sicknefs, Accident or Infir- 
mity, which might endanger the Health or Life of the Perfon in * 
removing to the Work-houfe ; and during the Continuance of 
fuch Occafions only ; of which the Overfeer Ihall within two 
Days give Notice to fome Juftice of Peace, who ftiall order fuch 
Relief as is neceffary, and fettle and allow the Expeijce thereof, 
which {hall be paid or allowed by the Treafurer to the Overfeer, 
producing fuch Order. 



\ 



Two Juftices, on Complaint, may examine and finally deter- 
mine, if a Perfon fent to the Work-houfe was legally fettled in 
the Parilh, from which he was fent ; and if he was not, (hall 
order the Parifh to which he belonged to pay 40/. to the Work- 
houfe. 



Every Perfon, for the future, to be deemed legally fettled in 
any Place where he continued a Year without being chargeable ; 
and if he had gained no fuch Settlement, then at the Place of 
his Birth ; and if not born in the Kingdom, then where he fliould 
happen to want Relief. 

Y 2 Juftices 
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Jufticcs at Quarter- Seflions to fettle Rates and Allowances by 
the Mile, for conveying the Poor to the Work-houfe, which they 
are to order the Treafurer to pay or allow to the Overfeers. 

Two Juftices may order the Goods and Rents of Perfons to be 
feized, who are relieved in a Work-houfe, or who (hall run away 
and leave Wife, or Child, or Baftard Child, to be there relieved, 
and make fuch Allowance out of them as they think fit, which 
ihall go in aid of the ijiext Quarterly Payment of the Place ag- 
grieved. 

The fame Power as at prefent in the Quarter-Seflions, to oblige 
Father and Mother, Grandfather and Grandmother, Children 
and Grandchildren, of Poor Perfons, to relieve them. 

Guardians may keep Children in the Workhoufc to the Age of 
21, or with Confent of two Jufticcs may bind them Apprentices 
to any Perfons willing to take them ; or may compel fuch Per- 
fons to take them Apprentices in Agriculture or the Sea Service, 
aft are liable fo to do at prefent, under the fame Penalties as at 
prefent. But none to be compelled to take them under ten Years 
of age. 

The prefent Law relating to Apprentices in every other refpe£t 
to continxie in Force. 



As alfo the prefent Law relating to Baftsrdy, 



Guardians 
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Guardians may give reafonable Corre6lion to the Poor in the 
Work-houfe, not conforming to Rules, or mifbehaving them- 
felves ; may fine their Officers or Servants for evil-intrcating 
them, in a Sum not exceeding 40 j. to be detained out of their 
Wages, or levied by Diftrefs, if confirmed by the next Quarter- 
Seffions ; who are to determine all Differences between them and 
the Guardians concerning Wages. 

All Fines and Forfeitures, given to the Ufe of the Poor by any 
Law in being, to go to the Ufe of the Work-houfe of the Dif- 
tri6l, where the Offence Ms committed : to be paid to the Guar- 
dians, and by them to the Treafuren 

Head Officers and Juflices in Cities and Corporations to have 
Authority to do any thing in Execution of the A61 within their 
Jurifdi6tion, as any two Juftices may within the County. 

The A6t not to extend to Workhoufes eflablifhed in any Cities 
or Towns by particular A6ts of Parliament : But fuch Cities and 
Towns (hall be deemed diflin6t Diftri6ts by themfelves. 

Lord Chancellor may at all times appoint Commiffioners to 
vifit any of the Work-houfes, to alter any of their By-Laws and 
Orders ; and to make new (to be approved by the Judges of 
Affize) ; to enquire into the Condu6l of the Guardians and others ; 
and to punifh them by Fine or Removal ; and to enquire into 
Charities given to the Ufe of the Poor ; and how they have been 
applied. 
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The A(5l not to give the Guardians, or any otl>er Perfons, 
Power over any Alms-houfe, Hofpital, or other charitable Gift, 
already fettled and particularly appropriated. 

The remaining Part of the Bill concerns Vagrants and Houfes 
of Correftion, and differs from the prefent Vagrant A61 only in 
thefe Particulars. The Lord Chancellor was to appoint Com- 
miflioners to infpe6l the Condition of the Houfes of Corre6lion, 
who might order the old Ones to be altered, new Ones to be 
erected, fitted up, and furniihed, in what manner they thought 
proper ; which the Juftices of Peace were to execute in a certain 
Time under a Penalty. Benefadlions were to be applied, in the 
firft place, towards the Expence ; and what Sums more were 
wanted, were to be raifed by a County Rate. 

Twenty Shillings was allowed for apprehending a Vagrant, 
who was to be committed till the next Quarter- Seffions ; where, 
if he was adjudged to be a Rogue, he was to be confined to 
hard Labour for a Year ; and if an incorrigible Rogue, for feven 
Years, or to be tranfported for that Time, And an incorrigible 
Rogue offending a fecond time, was to be confined or tranfported 
for Life. 

Vagrants under fourteen were to be fent to the Workhoufc of 
the Diftri6t, there to be provided for like other Poor ; and the 
Expence to be charged to the Place where they laft begged, or 
mifordered themfelves, and pafled unapprehended, which was to 
be the laft legal Settlement of every Vagrant, to which the Sef- 
fions, (after Punifhment) if they thought proper, might order 

the 
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tlie Mafter of the Houfe of Correction, at once to convey him, 
without the Trouble of palling him through other Hands. 

In the laft Claufe all the Laws relating to the Poor were parti- 
cularly enumerated, which were to be repealed. 



Luna y 10'' Die Decemirisj 1747. 



OrJeredj 



That Leave be gif^en to bring in a Bill for the better Relief of 
the Poor by voluntary Charities ; and that Mr. -Hiy, Sir Francis 
Dajhwoody Lieutenant General Onjlow^ and Mr. Trevor j do pre- 
pare and bring in the fame. 

Martisj i^"" Die Decembrisj 1747* 

Mr, Hay prefented it to the Houfe ; it was read, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mercuriiy ^ Die Februarii^ ^747* 

Refolvedy That the Bill do pafs. 
Orderedj 

That Mr. Hay do carry the Bill to the Lords, and defire their 
Concurrence. 
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PREAMBLE and PRINCIPAL PARTS 



OF THE 



BILL. 

Whereas feveral Hofpitals and Infirmaries have of late 
been eftablifhed and maintained by voluntary Charities, to the 
great Comfort of the Poor : And whereas fuch Charities would 
probably become more general, were Men of great Station, For- 
tune, and Credit, appointed to receive the Contributions of well- 
difpofed Perfons, and to fee the fame duly applied, by which 
many of the Poor might be better taken care of, and the Rates 
for their Maintenance in Time be leflened ; be it therefore enac- 
ted. That in every County within that Part of Great Britain 
called England, and Dominion of Wales, every Peer and Lord 
of Parliament refiding within the County, the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County for the time being refiding in the County, the 
Cujios Rotulorum for the time being likewife refiding in the 
County, the High Sheriff for the time being, the Knight or 
Knights of the Shire for the time being, every Biiliop, Dean, and 
Archdeacon for the time being, having Jurifdiftion . in the 
County, or any Part thereof, and every Perfon refiding in the 
County, pofleffed of land lying therein, either Freehold or Copy- 
hold, 
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hold, for his awn Life, or fomc greater Eltatc, of the yearly 
Value of Three Hundred Pounds, regiftering hh Name at fome 
General Quarter Seffion of the Peace for tiic faid County, Ihall be 
a Corporation by the Name of " The Guardians of the Poor" of 
the faid County ; and by that Name fhall be capable to fue and 
be fued in dl Courts of Law and Equity, and of taking Money, 
Goods, or Chattels, of any Perfon or Perfons whatfoever ; and 
fhall have Power to relieve or employ any poor Perfons who 
want Relief, of any Age or Sex, which (hall belong to, or (hall be 
found within the faid County, for fuch Time, and in fuch Place, 
and in fuch Manner, as to them fhall feem m^et ; and diey (hall 
have a common Seal, with fuch Device as they, from time to 
time, fhall appoint ; and they are hereby impowered to build, 
purchafe, or hire fuch Houfes for the \J{e of the Poor, as they 
fhall think proper, with Land not exceeding forty Acres to each 
of the faid Houfes ; and fuch poor Perfons as they fhall relieve 
or employ in the faid Houfe, they may difcharge from thence at 
their Pleafure, and order them to be corre^led during their Stay 
there ; and may appoint fuch Officers and Servants under them 
as they fhall think proper ; and may make By-laws, Rules, and 
Orders under their Seal, and alter them at Pleafure« 

And be it further ena£l:ed, that every Perfon who gives to the 
faid Guardians One Hundred Pounds for the Ufe of the Poor, 
fhall be a Guardian himfelf, from the time it b received, for a 
Year enfuing ; if Two Hundred Pounds, for Two Years ; and fo 
oxjL in Proportion ; and during his Time of fo being a Guardian^ 
fhall have equal Power and Authority with the Guardians above* 
mentioned. 

Z And 
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And be it further ena£ted, diat any Five of the Guardians fhall 
be a Quorum, to do any A£k or Thing which the . Guardians by 
this A£t are impowered to do. 

And be it further enabled, that the Guardians fhall deliver in 
the State of their Account, under their Seal, at every General 
Quarter Seflion next after Eafter and Michaelmas, there to be 
filed and kept on Record ; but fhall not be anfwerable for the 
fame, unlefs any five Guardians complain, by Petition to the 
Judges of AfTize in their Circuits, of any Fraud or Injuflice in 
any of the other Guardians ; in which Cafe they fhall examine 
fummarily into the Complaint ; and if the faid Judges fee Caufe, 
fhall declare and adjudge fuch Guardian or Guardians incapable 
of afting in that Capacity for the future, and impofe a Fine on 
himl or them not lefs than ten Pounds, or more than .fifty 
Pblmds, which fhall be forthwith paid to the other Guardians 
for the Ufe of the Poor ; and if any fuch Complaint fhall appear 
to the faid Judges to be frivolous or vexatious, they may impofe 
a Fine on the Complainants, not lefs than ten founds, or more 
than .fifty Pounds, to be paid and applied for the Ufe of the: 
Poor, in Manner aforefaid. •. 
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RELIGIO PHILOSOPHI: 



OR 



The principles of MORALITY and CHRISTIANITY, 



ILLUSTRATED FROM 



A View of the UNIVERSE, and of MAN'S Situation in it. 



Difciteque^ O mtfiri ! Uf cau/as cogn-fclte rcrum^ 
^uidjiimut^ Cs"* quidnam vi^uri gignimur ; or Jo 

^is datus : — - 

■ qurm te Deus effe 

JuJIit^ ^ humand qua parte locatus es in re. FfiRsius, Sat. 3. 

Attend then, wretched Youth ! in Time attend, 
To every natural Caufe, and moral End. 
Look into Man» with philofophic Eye: 
Confider what we are, confider why. 
Know we are pofled here, by Fow*r divine; 
And think what Foft that Pow'r has deflin'd thine. 

A Tranflation in 1742. 



Firft publifhed in 1 753. 



TO THS EIGHT HONOUtABLB 



ARTHUR ONSLOW, 



tPBAKIH OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

AND 

OfiV OP HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, 



THIS ESSAY IS INSCRIBED AND SUBMITTED^ 



WlffH GREAT AND DUE EsTEEM AND VENERATION^ 



BY HIS MOST OBLIGED AND OBEDIENT SERVANT^ 



W* HAY- 
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PREFACE. 

X HE following Piece has now* been compofed above 
fifteen Months : and confequently can have no Reference to any 
Writings, which made their Appearance laft Year. All the Time 
it was in hand, the Author fcrupuloufly avoided reading any 
thing new on the Points, which were the principal Subjedts of 
his Confideration : refolving to keep his Mind as unbiaffed as 
poflible ; that any Opinions, which he fhould advance, might 
be, in the ftri6teft Senfe, his own. 

His great End is, by reftifying Mens Ideas, and by removing 
vulgar Prejudices, to fix Religion on a firm Basis. 

In ti Matter fo interefting and important, and of fuch general 
Concern to Mankind, he thought it his Duty, not to be led by 
Authority or Custom ; but to follow Nature and Reason ; 
Guides, who afford the beft Lights in every Search after Truth ; 
and Interpreters of Scripture, who are the lead fallible. 

Thofe Things, which on ferious and mature RefleiStion ap- 
peared to him to be true, he here prefents without Difguife to 
the World : and he hopes, that they will be read with the fame 
Candor, with which they were written. 

* February lo^ *753» 
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A ^ A N is confcious of his own Exiftcnce ; but feldom con-^ 
^^^ fiders, WHERE, or what, he is: and his ignorance in 
thefe particulars has ever been and will be the fource of his 
greateft errors. 

• • ■ * 

He is placed on the third * Planet of our Solar Syftem : that 
Syftem but one among -f- numberlefs others : that Planet X 

* The £x primary Planets moving round our Sun are i. Mercury. 2. Venus. 3. 
The Earth. 4. Mars. 5. Jupiter. 6. Saturn. 

t The Followers of Copernicus with the greateft probability (almoft certainty) 
imagine each Fixed Star to be a Sun with planets (more or fewer) furrounding lt| as 
our Planets furround the Sun ; and all fuch Planets to be inhabited as well as the 
Earth : for the Fixed Stars are luminous and fparkling ; which (hews them to be of 
a fiery fubftance like* our Sun : and ijf they are of the fame nature, it is very probable 
they ferve to a like ufe. 

X For inftance, Jupiter is much larger^ and Mercury much lefs. 

*^ The Author ajks pardon ofPerfons of Education for inferting thefe Notes^ 
which not one of them can ^ant : hut they were thought neceffarj to explain 
bit meaning to common Readers. 

A a neither 
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neither the greateft nor the leaft in that Syftem. Yet fo much 
does Nearnefs magnify objefts; that Man who inhabits this 
Planet will always continue to call it the World ; to confider it 
as fuch ; and himfelf as the only rational and moft confiderable 
Animal, in the World ; and the Sun, Moon, and Stars (which 
appear fo fmall) as made and moving only for his ufe. 

When I fay Man, I mean the generality of Mankind r for 
Geography and Aftronomy have taught others another lan- 
guage ; who confider our Globe but as one fmgle link in the 
extenfive chain; one fmall wheel in the immenfe machine of the 
Univerfe : and Man its chief Inhabitant but as one Species among 
innumerable other Species of rational and intelligent creatures. 

This being Man's fituation ; I would alk him, who placed him 
on this Globe, and from whence he derives his being ? Will he 
fay, from his Parents ? though the manner of it he can nfever 
explain, I will admit it : and they theirs from their Parents ; 
and fo on : which prefuppofes Parents (till to exift to commu- 
nicate that Being, till it leads us up to fome firft Parents, who 
received theirs in another manner. From whom did they receive 
it ? It could not be from themfelves ; they had not Being. 
It could not be from the Earth : Animals do not ftioot up 
from thence ; nor hath it a power to produce any new Species : 
it muft be from fome other Caufe : and that Caufe muft be fome 
wife and intelligent Being, who could form an Animal of fuch 
an exquifite frame ; and endue it with power to propagate its 
Species. And as by the fame reafoning we muft trace every 
Species of Animals and Vegetables on this Globe up to fome 

Original 
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Original, which muft have received its exiftence in anbtl^er 
manner ; we muft likewife conclude, that the fame Wife Being, 
which created Man, created them alfo for the Ends to which 
they ferve : and as this Globe ferves for their Produ6lion, fup- 
port, and habitation ; we muft likewife conclude, that He who 
created them, created this Globe alfo : and if this Globe or one 
Planet, then every Globe and every Planet within our Syftem, 
as alfo the Sun the center of it, which warms and invigorates 
the whole : and if our Sjrftem, then every other Syftem through- 
out the Univerfe. For it is impoffible to conceive, that he who 
made one wheel in the Machine, with which all the reft cor- 
refpond, did not make the whole. 

By the whole I would in this place be underftood to mean 
every Fixed Star, which is luminous, with its furrounding 
Planets which are not fo ; which Fixed Star with its Planets 
taken together compofe a Solar Syftem by themfelves, feparatc 
from the reft ; but which perhaps correfpond with the reft as a part 
to the whole. And I mean, not only every Fixed Star vifible 
from our Earth ; but, if telefcopes were placed all round in the 
moft remote of them, all new ones that might be difcovered from 
thence ; till the telefcopes ftill removed on in the fame manner, 
pointing from the fame center, ftiould look into a vacantfpace where 
nothing further can be defcried. This I will call our Univerfe ; and 
fuch vacant fpace the end of our World : not the end of Nature : 
fmce beyond that fpace may be many affemblages of bodies equally, 
or perhaps more numerous, wonderful and glorious. For though 

the material Globes are limited in number ; yet that number may 
be fo great as to exceed our computation , and though they exift 

A a 2 in 
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ii^ fome part of Space, yet that Space is iramenfe beyond ouf 
imagination. It is indeed infinite and co*extcnfive with the 
Deity in whom (in the moft literal fenfe) all things live, move, 
and have their being. 

But not to carry our thoughts too far, and to lofe them in In- 
finity, I will call the Fixed Stars vifible to us, and to each 
other, with their attendant Planets, the Univerfe. When this^ 
Univerfe began, or when it will end, or whether every Solar 
Syftem in it began together, or will end together, God only 
knows ; that which mufl have had a beginning in time, may ai 
well have begun at one time, as another. It may be fcarce fix 
thoufand years old, or it may be fixty millions : it may end 
to-morrow, or may lafl for ever : for He who at his pleafure 
created and preferves it ; can at his pleafure prefervc it on or 
annihilate it ; or, without annihilating, can change and vary it 
at his pleafure. He has made matter fufceptible of all forms 
he may be pleafed to imprefs upon it ; and the fame mafs dif- 
ferently difpofed may exhibit great variety of appearances and 
fpecies of things. The fame Star or fame Planet may roll on in 
its ufual courfc ; and yet the furface of it be fo altered, as to oc- 
cafion a very memorable aera in that Part. If a Fixed Star is 
crufted over, fo as no longer to difpenfe its light, all its Planets 
in that fyftem mufl fhare the calamity : but that calamity reaches 
not to the other Fixed Stars. So if a particular Planet has its 
furface altered, it afFefts not the other Planets of that fyftem, 
but may be of great importance in the Planet where it happens : 
if all things on it are deflroyed, fuch an alteration with regard 
to thofe who live on it, is equivalent to a total deflruftion of the 
o. Uni- 
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Univerfe ; and when new inhabitants are placed there, fuch 
renovation is equivalent to a new creation. That fuch altera- 
tions may happen is certain, for all things are poffible with God ; 
that they fhould happen, is agreeable to his Wifdom and Pro- 
vidence ; that they have happened, is almoft certain from Phse- 
^ nomena vifible to us within our fmall fpherc of obfervation. 
♦ Have not new Stars appeared, and old ones difappeared ? 
•f* Does not the face of our Sun vary ? if Does not the furface of 
one Planet appear regular ? that of another broken and irregular, 
like the fragment of fomething once more entire ? But more of 
this in another place. 

Having thus far coniidered wh£RE I am ; let me now coniider 
WHAT I am. 

I am an animal ; and of that Species, which is fuperior to all 
others on this Globe. Every Animal on this Globe muft have 
fome effence or principle diftin6t from the Body, refiding in it ; 
becaufe they are fenfible of impreflions made on the Body, and 
are capable of making impreflions on the Body, and of moving 
it ; which the Body alone cannot do ; for the Body is Matter,, 

and Matter however varied in form is incapable of fenfe and 

* 

felf-motion : and a Clod of Earth, a Stone, a Chair, or a Table^ 
might feel and move, as well as a Horfe^ a Dog, or a Man, if 

* Vide LowTHORp's Abridgment of the Philofophical TranfafiionSi Vol. I. p. 247* 
t Ibid, p. 27410 279. 

t Ibid. 382. Phafis of Jupiter. 423 of Mars» 425 of Venus. Thofe of the Eartb 
and Moon are vifible without a telefcope, and we have maps of both. 

thefe 
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thefe laft had not fome eflence or principle united or afTociated 
to their but\vard frame diftin<£t from it. 



This eflence or principle I call Spirit, to diftinguifti it from 
Matter ; and the particular Spirit aflbciated to the Body of any 
Animal, the Soul of that Animal. How the Soul afts on the 
Body of an Animal, I know not ; that it does, I know from the 
efFedl.. But all motions in the Body do not proceed from the 
Soul, which is only the caufe of voluntary motion. The circu- 
lation of the blood and juices of the Body is owing to the fame 
natural caufes, as the circulation of the fap in Vegetables is 
owing ; and as a Plant may be improved or impaired by a proper 
or improper manure, air, expofure, or culture; fo may the 
Body of an Animal. While the Body is kept in order, the Soul 
is eafy ; when it is not, the Soul is in pain ; when the fun£lions 
of the Body ceafe, the Soul quits the aflbciation ; but exifts in a 
feparate ftate, unlefs God pleafes to annihilate it. For as every 
particle of the Body (however transformed) will remain after 

the feparation ; fo will the Soul alfo ; for whatever hath once 
received a being from God, cannot ceafe to be without his in- 
terpofition. 

The dignity of every Animal on this Globe rifes according to 
the number and extent of the faculties of the Soul. It would be 
difficult to marfhal them all by this rule. But this Rule gives 
Man the precedence, and the dominion and government of the 
reft. What becomes of the Souls of Brute Animals after a fe- 
paration from their Bodies, imports not Man to know : but it is 

of the greateft confequence to him to confidcr the nature of his 

own 
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own Soul; and what hopes he can form from thence of its 
future ftate; without which the little time he paffes on this 
Globe is of very little confequence. 

It is ufelefs to enquire whether the Soul of Man is firft aflb* 
ciated to the Body in the womb ; or whether it refides prin- 
cipally or altogether in the brain« Whatever the cafe be, in 
thofe inftances it refembles the Soul of Brutes ; as it does in fome. 
others. It has the fame affeftion for the Body, the fame defire 
to preferve it, the fame inclination to propagate its own fpecieS, 
and to mix in fociety with them, and is afFe6led with the fame 
paflions of joy, grief, anger, and the like. 

But then there is this great difference. It has more reafon to 
curb and controul thofe appetites and paffions : before an ac- 
tion, to forefee the confequence ; and after it, to refledb on it 
with pleafure or remorfe : to compare paft things with prefent, 
and prefent with future : little of which is to be obferved in 
Brutes, whofe ideas feem confined to the prefent time and oc- 
cafioUy and their capacities not to admit of much improvement. 

But the Soul of Man is capable of perpetual improvement. 
The little Knowledge he gains by reading, converfation, or con- 
templation^ ftill excites his Thirft after more : and though he 
can make but fmall Progrefs in his prefent State, his Ambition 
is boundlefs : he can know but little, and yet he wants to know 
alU He is confined to a point of time in this Life ; yet extends 
his Views backwards and forwards through Millions of ages, 
till he is loft in Eternity. He is confined, to fome minute Part 

• of 
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of this Globe ; yet while his Feet ftand on it, his Soul is tra- 
veiling to every Globe, traverfmg immenfe Spaces from World 
to World, till he at laft is loft in Infinity, He wants to be ac* 
quainted with Nature and with God, and dreads the thoughts of 
Annihilation. And can it be imagined that God will annihilate 
a Being in its own nature immortal, and which he hath indued 
with fuch a Paflion for Immortality ? or that he would amufe 
and delude Man in vain with a fublime Capacity and a laudable 
Ambition to contemplate him and his works, and never give him 
the opportunity of being gratified ? Moft unworthy notions of 
the Deity ! from whofe Goodnefs alone, without other argument, 
I have reafon to be convinced that my Soul is immortal. 

Since then God hath given to Man an immortal Soul, with 
Faculties fuperior to thofe of other Animals on this Globe ; Man 
ought in gratitude to return a conftant Tribute of Praife and 
Thankfgiving to God who gave them. 

When I raife my thoughts from our own Globe, and con- 
template the general Frame of the Material World, and the 
Analogy of its Parts, I am firmly convinced that there are, not 
only in the Plailets of our own Solar Syftem, but in each of the 
numberlefs Planets throughout the Univerfe, many fpecies of 
living creatures, with bodies formed and fupported from the 
materials of their refpeftive globes, which after propagating 
their Kind return again to the common mafs : refembling 
terreftrial animals in thefe particulars ; though from difference 
of fituation they muft be very unlike them in bodily frame and 
conftitution. I am perfuaded too, that there is on every Globe, as 

well 
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well as ours, fome one Species fuperior to and ruling over the 
reft, with a Mind capable of fearching out God in his w^orks, 
and adoring his providence and goodnefs* 

Hence I conclude ; that Ptaife and Thankfgiving are conti- 
nually afcending to hb Throne, not only from this Spot of ours, 
but at the fame inftant from every Quarter of the Univerfe : every 
Globe joining with the others, Man with many creatures to him 
unknown, and they with him, in one Chorus, in one Anthem, 
to one great Author of their being. It is a general Religion, a 
joint Communion, an Univerfal Church, which, though differ- 
ing throughout in Forms and Ceremonies, yet is a ftranger to 
Sefts and Divifions; entirely united in fpirit, and direfting 
their Hallelujahs to one Objedt in gratitude for their being and 
prefervation. There is nothing can extend our Charity more than 
this thought ; which lifts it from the Earth to the Skies ; and 
bids us look not only on all Men as our Neighbours ; but on ail 
mortal intelligent Beings throughout the immenfe Space of the 
Univerfe : and bids us love them, not as our ownfpecies, but as our 
fellow-creatures, and as members of the fame Church and Com- 
munion, united to us in the fame fpirit and bond of devotion. 

And as God has united all intelligent Creatures by the fame 
Principles of Religion ; fo has he in the fame Principles of Mo- 
rality. It is a univerfal principle of Morality, to love one 
another, and therefore to hurt or deftroy their own fpecies is an 
enormous crime in every Globe of the Univerfe. Another uni- 
verfal principle of Morality is, to ufe the objefts around them 
(which the Scripture calls God's Creatures ; and which in com- 

B b mon 
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mon fpeech one may call the Furniture of their globe or habita- 
tion) to the ends for which they were defigned ; and therefore 
the Abufe of them is every where an immoral adlion. For the 
nature of Good and Evil confifts entirely in preferving or con- 
founding that Order of Things which God hath eftablifhed, and 
which none but God himfclf can fuperfede. 

Though God hath eftablifhed a good Order which ought to 
be preferved by his creatures, yet it is certain, that for fome 
great and hidden ends of his Providence, he hath beftowed on 
material intelle6lual Beings a Liberty of A6lion, which they may 
employ to confound that Order. Man does many immoral 
aftions daily on this Globe : and it is moft probable, that the 
Animals refiding in many other Globes do the fame. Since there- 
fore God hath made them liable to fin, we muft conclude that 
out of his goodnefs he ufes many methods to recal them to a 
Senfe of their Duty, by figns and by wonders, by inftruftion 
and by corre6tion ; which may be called his moral Difpenfa- 
tions, and which may be as various as the Globes themfelves, 
and which arc carried on in each according to his good pleafure. 
In fome, the whole Colony may be deftroyed, and another 
created ; in others, the Face of the Globe may be altered to pu- 
nifh the Inhabitants : for the Lord maketh a fruitful land barren 

for the fins of thofe that dwell therein. And as the moral tranf- 
a6tions in one Globe are diftinft from thofe of another ; fo nei- 
ther will any natural alteration on the furface of one at all 
afFcdl the reft : for however forms are there altered, the quantity 
of matter continues the fame, and the Globe will roll on in its 

old 
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old courfe. And we in fa6b obferve a difference in the furface 
of the Planets of our own fyftem : The furface of the Moon 
feems broken and irregular like that of her Principal the Earth, 
as if {he had fympathized with her fate ; whilft the Belts of Ju- 
piter ftiew the Land and Sea to be regularly difpofed, as if he flill 
continued in his original ftate, or after fome changes were re- 
ftored to it again : For as houfes are deftroyed and rebuilt ; or the 
apartments or furniture altered ; fo may it be with thefe Globes : 
and that after fome generations, the Species of men or other crea- 
tures may become extinft as well as private families : and when 
one colony is deftroyed, another may be planted in their ftead. 

And let not fuch Changes be thought unnatural, or to dero- 
gate from the Perfection of God's Works. I will fuppofe (which 
perhaps may not be the cafe) that he created all the Globes of the 
Univerfe together ; and that they are fo many wheels in that vaft 
machine, which have a mutual connedlion and dependance, and 
will roll on together till the whole is deftroyed, if ever it be his 
plcafure to deftroy it. But I fee no reafon, why the feveral Spe- 
cies of material Beings on each Globe, the individuals of which 
are continually arifing from it, and returning to it again, may 
not have their periods as well as the individuals thcmfelves ; or 
why they may not be again renewed, or others be fubftituted in 
their place : or why the whole Surface of a Globe may not un- 
dergo a change. Can the Potter mould the fame mafs into va- 
riety of utenfils ? Can the Painter ftrike the figures off his canvas, 
and place on it others of the fame or of a different colour and 
fhape ? And cannot .God at his pleafure efFeft the like changes 
to anfwer the wife ends of his Providence ? Which changes are 

B b 2 far 
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£ar from confounding or deforming the general Syftem of the- 
Univerfe. 



There is a particular Difpenfation of Providence to each 
Globe ; to carry on the ends of which all alterations on it are 
regulated : arid thefe alterations cannot in the courfe of nature 
in the leail afFe£i: other Globes. They are as much unknown 
there as the tranfadtions of the inhabitants. Some few great 
ones only may perhaps be obferved through a glafs darkly from 
fome neighbouring Planet, though the caufe remain a fecret.. 
For inftance ; when our own Globe was overflowed immediately 
before the creation of Adam, and again in the days of Noah, 
Aftronomers in Mars, Venus, or the Moon, might obferve it 
darker, than either before or after thofe Periods ; and perhaps, 
they will hereafter obferve it of a more ruddy compledlion at the 
time of the general Conflagration ; and when a new Earth, 
like a Phenix, fhall rife out of its afhes, will fee it refume its 
former hue : though the fpots of land and water, they were be- 
fore acquainted with, may by fuch alterations have changed their 
fituation. 



Mens obfervations are very limited, both in time and fpace : 
to their own age and the hiftory of a few centuries before them ; 
to their own Globe, and that too in great part unknown ; and 
becaufe they have never feen or read of fuch great alterations, 
they are apt to conclude, that they never did, can, or will hap- 
pen. But a thing is no lefs poffible, becaufe rare : and a thing 
we account rare may be very common in the general courfe of 
Nature ; it is a rare thing for a perfon to be born or to die in a 

private 
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private family ; pefha(>s it does not happen once in a year : in 
a great city it happens every day ; in a great kingdom every 
hour, and in fome part of die earth certainly every moment. So 
a general Deluge or Conflagration, which may not happen in 
thoufands of years on our Globe, may be Events that happen 
every moment in fome or other of the innumerable Globes dif- 

perfed through the Univerfe. 

» 

Again : Men obfefving the beauty, harmony, and relation of 
creatures on earth, and the regular and uniform produftion of 
each fpecies of them, are too apt from thence to conclude, that 
every thing muft for ever continue in the fame courfe, and can 
in no other ; and that the order of the world, in the ftate they 
find it, is the only perfect image of the Ic^ea of God. But can it 
be denied, that he who created for his pleafure, may for his plea- 
fure alter or deftroy ? And if he fhould do fo ; that he may re- 
build ill the fame or any other manner ? For though it would be 
blafphemy to fay, that the Works of God are not good, and' 
wifely cOndudled in every ftate ; it would equally be fo to ad- 
vance^ that he is under a neceflity to continue them in the fame 
ftate, and could not vary it ; as if his Power were exhaufted ; 
or that, if he did vary it, it would be for the worfe ; as if the 
Riches of his Wifdom were, at an end.. 



Befides, we fee but a very fmall part of the Scheme of Pro^ 
vidence : and thofe Events, which. appear to us fo deftruftive on 
particular Globes, may contribute to the harmony of the Whole. 
Thefe ftorms may be as neceflary as the cahn ; and feen from a 
right point of view may afford as beautiful a profpe6t : the moft 

uniform 
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uniform is not the moft pleafing ; it is that which is changing, 
and which affords the greateft variety of objefts. And whether 
thefe changes are efFedted by what we call Natural or by what 
we call Miraculous Means, they are equally the Works of God, 
and ferve equally to proclaim his Power. 

If fuch changes arc poflible (as no doubt they are) there are 
both Moral and Natural Reafons to convince us, that they are 
every moment going on in fome or other of the innumerable 
Globes difperfed through theUniverfe. 

I. If God has placed on each Globe (as is more than probable) 
Material Beings endued with intelligence and free will ; thefe 
changes ferve, either to proclaim his Power and awaken them to 
a fenfe of their duty, or to execute his Juftice by punifhing their 
crimes. 



2. We may be convinced of fuch alterations from the appear- 
ance of our own Globe : which (befides what we know from 
Hiftory) are recorded in very vifible charadlers on its furface. 
Look on a Map of the Globe ; how irregular is the difpofition 
of Land and Water ! Look on many parts of the Globe itfelf ; 
how rugged are they with barren, broken, and mif-fhapen rocks, 
and horrid precipices ! which are next to proofs, that the pre- 
fent furface is but the fragment of fomething once more entire. 
And the many marine f offils, both natural and artificial, found in 
Inland Places, are almoft a Demonftration they were once co- 
vered with Sea. 

Nor 
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Nor is there occafion for a Miracle to efFedl alterations of this 
kind ; the natural inftruments are always near at hand, and 
under the dire6tion of the Almighty : and a general ftiock may 
by their means happen, as well as thofe particular ones, which 
frequently (I had almoft faid daily) happen in fome part or 
other of the furfacc of our Globe. Have we not certain and 
recent accounts of Cities * fwallowed up ? of Mountains -f re- 

moved ? 

• LowTHORP's Abrdgcmcnt, Vol. II. from p. 400 to 423, with Accounts of Earth- 
quakes in 1692, in which all Sicily and Jamaica were fhaken, and Catanea, Port 
Royal, &c. deflroyed : of another at Lima in 1687, and another at Batavia in 1699* 
. + Between the 19th and aoth of September 1538, Monte Novo near Naples was 
thrown up by an Eruption of Fire. Its perpendicular height, amounting to 400 
fathom, and its circuit to above 3000 paces. (See Addison's and Misson's Tra- 
vels.) — On Saturday the 17th of February 1571, at fix in the evening, a piece of 
land of 20 or 30 acres on a fudden broke loofe from the neighbouring fields, and 
moved flowly on till Monday at noon, for about 400 paces, and then formed Mark- 
ley Hill in Herefordfhire (fee Camden^s Britannia and Annals of Q. Eliz.) — The al- 
terations on Mount Vefuvius are well known : Tney are now fearching the Ruins 
of Heraclea, which was fwallowed up in its firft eruption in the reign of Titus 
Vespasian. The Elder Pliky loft his life by venturing too near to obferve it. His 
fate is defcribed by his Nephew in one of his Epiftles to Tacitus (L. 6. Ep. 16.} 
and the cataftrophe. of the Mountain itfelf is beautifully lamented by Martial (L. 4. 
Epig. 24.) for what was before clothed with vines was then buried in afhes. — The hte 
of the Ifle of Ifchia is the reverfe. Mr. Addison fays, the ancient Poets call it Inarime, 
and lay Typhaeus under it by rcafon of its Eruptions of fire. There has been no 
Eruption for near 300 years : the laft was very terrible^ and deftroyed a whole city. 
At prefent there are fcarce any marks left of a fubterraneous fire : for the Earth is cold, 
and over-run with grafs and ihrubs where the rocks will fufFer it. — The Via Appia 
and Via Flaminia (formerly the dired roads to Rome) arc now in feveral places loft 
in fteep afcents and deep fens and valleys^ that are inacceflible. Mis son on this 

occafion 
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moved ? of others finking and leaving Lakes in their room ? and 
of new Iflands raifed in the Sea * ? and chiefly by force of fub- 
terraneous Fires ? And can thofe Fires want a fupply, when there 
is an Ether (which is the natural Fire, and which, when by 
certain agitations it is vifible to us, we call Fire), perpetually 
pervading every Globe in the Univerfe ? How readily it will 
kindle certain fubftances in the air is evident from the Meteors 
feen there ; as well as from (what we call) eleftrical Experi- 
ments. How quick and inftantaneous its motion, how violent 
and irrefiftable its force, appears from the natural Lightning as 
well as from that artificial Lightning which is raifed and con- 
duced by thofe experiments. That there is a continual Flux of 
Ether through our Globe appears more than probable by the 
Pointing of the Needle ; and -f by the Variation of the Needle 
it appears too, that that Flux of Ether is continually varying ; 
and what a Change in our Globe fuch a Variation may in the 
end produce, the Author of Nature only knows. The Ether 

occalion (Let. 21. V. i.) makes a general Reflection on the Alterations Time makes 
on the Surface of the Earth. He fays, 'Tis very certain, that by winds, rains, great 
floods, earthquakes, and other accidents, plains are fwelled to hills, and hills funk 
to valleys. The Land gains from the Sea in fomc places, and lofcs in others. The 
Sea furnifhes the Land with lakes, and the Land renders it Iflands. Rivers dry, and 
change their courfe. Mountains become level, and the Figure of tlie Globe is ia 
perpetual variation. 

* LowTHORP continued by Eames and Martin, V. VL p. 203. An Ifland raifed 
by fubtcrraneous fire near Tercera in 1720. 

t LowTHORp, V. IL p. 610. In the year 1580, the Needle pointed at London 
1 1° 15' to the Eaft of the North Pole : in 16804^10 tile Weft of it : and now about 1 7°. 

5 agitated 
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agitated by the Sun and other great Luminaries (as by a glafs 
globe in eledlrical experiments) with its genial warmth and 
light cherilhes and invigorates every Planet in the Univerfe : 
but if it fliould be quickened in its motion, or differently di- 
refted by him who regulates its every atom, it may prove fatal 
where it was before beneficial : it may blaft and deftroy all fpecies 
of creatures on our Globe ; and Vulcanos may break out in every 
quarter, as dreadful as JEtna or Vefuvius, and end in a general 
conflagration. 

If an opinion of fuch changes is agreeable to Reafon and Na- 
ture (as I am mod firmly convinced that it is) it is alfo confirmed 
by the voice of Scripture, as I will ihew more fully in its place. 
And men cannot too often dwell on this fubje6l ; becaufe the 
more they think of it, the jufter notions they will have of God 
and Religion. 

I. This opinion banifhes that abfurd one of Ncceffity and 
Fate, to which fome would fubjeft the Power of the Almighty : 
Qoncciving thofe words to fignify fomething real ; whereas they 
are mere words without fignification ; not applicable to any 
thing exifting in Nature, but to what exifts only in poetical 
Fidlion : or if they mean any thing, they mean only this ; that 
all things mud always have been, and muft always be, as they 
are at prefent ; for no better reafon but becaufe they are fo at 
prefent : which is blafphemoufly fctting bounds to the Powei 
and Wifdom of God ; and allowing him lefs liberty o( counfel 
and a6lion than man, who can plan out and execute his work in 
different ways, and alter it at his pleafure. 

Co 2. It 
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2. It baniflies another unworthy notion of God ; that he is 
only the Soul of the material World, which is his Body ; and 
that he can no more change the Form of it, than we can that 
of our Body ; or divert the ordinary courfe of its parts, than we 
can the courfe of the blood in our veins. What is this but to 
fuppofe that Matter is eternal and infinite, or that God himfelf 
is not fo. It is hard to believe that Matter is eternal, becaufe it 
exifts only in particular parts of fpace : and that very fa6l proves 
it is not infinite ; nor would God be fo, if he exifted only where 
there is Matter.. But the truth is ; Matter is comprehended in 
fome part of Space only : but Space is infinite as God : in whom 
all things live and move and have their being. And the abfurd 
notion of God*s being only the Soul of the World would leave 
him lefs power over it, than man has over his own body ; which 
he has the natural power to deftroy, and feparate from the foul j 
which may exift after fuch feparation. And fhall we fuppole, 
that God wants power to deftroy the material World ; or that 
he would the lefs exift if there was not an atom of it left ? 

3. This opinion banifhes that of the Epicureans, which denies 
a Providence, or that God intermeddles in the affairs of the 
World. An opinion equally impious and unphilofophical. Im- 
pious, as it fuppofes God either not to.be the Author of Nature ; 
or that like an unkind parent he abandons his offspring. Un- 
philofophical, as it fuppofes Motion without a Caufe. — It like- 
wife baniflies an opinion of Descartes* : that at the creation, 
God impreffed on Matter a certain quantity of Motion, which 

* R5NAH. Djbscartes Prmcipiorum Philofophise Pars fccunda, c. 36. 

unrenewed 
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tinrenewed has continued ever fincc, and will ever continue, with- 
out incrcafe or diminution ; and bein^ diverted into different chan- 
nels ferves all the purpofes of the Univerfe. If this afcribes the 
Beginning of motion to God, yet it gives no good reafon for the 
Continuance of it : For as Matter is inanimate, and cannot move 
itfelf, its natural ftate is Reft. And as there muft be fome living 
Power to begin its motion, that Power muft ftill continue a6ling 
to continue it ; and if it ceafed a6ting one moment, the motion 
itfelf would ceafe : Whence I conclude, that the Deity has every 
moment from the creation of the Univerfe been afting with equal 
vigour in its Prefervation ; and if he ceafed fo to do, the World 
itfelf would ceafe. For a perpetual Motion muft proceed from a 
perpetual Caufe, 

4. This Opinion is of ufe, not only to extirpate falfe and un- 
worthy notions of the Deity ; but alfo to improve our ideas of his 
Power, Wifdom, and Juftice. How glorious does he appear ! 
when we confider him, not only rolling on every Globe in its 
courfe, but at the fame time regulating all that pafFes in any of 
them ! and though they are innumerable, and each ftocked with 
innumerable variety of creatures ; yet that he is intimately pre- 
fent in all, and dire£ls the moft minute tranfaftion ! that th^ 
hairs in each are numbered, and that not a Sparrow falls to the 
ground in any of them without his knowledge and appointment ! 
What an inconceivable variety of new fcenes, equally beautiful 
and harmonious, muft be continually arifmg in his prefence, 
when at his pleafure he changes the face of thefe Globes, and 
caufes them, like the Adder, to put off their old drefs, and appear 
in frefti vigour and beauty ! How awful and how amiable does he 

C c 2 appear, 
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appear, when we confider him, making thefe changes in Nature 
fubfervient to moral purpofes, and employing them as the inftru- 
ments of temporal Rewards and Punifhments to thofe claiTes of 
rational Beings that inhabit each globe ! At the fame inftant 
that he afts in fome as a tremendous Judge, he afts in others as 
an indulgent Parent, In fome only alarming, in others corre6ling ; 
in fome deftroying, in others re-building ; in fome changing only 
individuals, in others entire fpecies ; and exalting the rational 
Creatures of each globe from a material to a fpiritual, from a 
mortal to an immortal ftate ; transforming them into Angels ; and 
from thofe feminaries perpetually incrcafmg the Hoft of Heavetu 

5, This opinion not only promotes Natural Religion ; but alfo 
confirms the authority of Scripture, in which the fame, things 
are revealed. Are not wc there told of a new Heaven and a new 
£arth ? That the Heavens fhall wax old as doth a Garment, 
and as a Vefture fliall they be changed ; though the Lord is the 
fame, and his years fliall not fail? Have we not there the 
hiftory of fome changes on our own Globe by the Creation and 
the Deluge ? And have we not the prediftion of a future change 
1^ a general Conflagration ? In which points Reafon and Scrip- 
ture mutually confirm each othcrr 

Such Meditations are worthy of rational Creatures ; who are 
kd by them from their refpc£tive Planets to vifit thofe parts of 
Nature which lie beyond their view. Though the vifible parts of it 
fufiiciently declare God's Glory, and are that page of the huge Vo- 
lume which he has laid open for their conftant pcrufal and reflec- 
tion : and their own Planet is the particular paffage in that page, 

which 
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which merits their more immediate attention. They may range 
in fpcculation to every Globe in the Univerfe ; but their own 
Globe is the only fcene of their a£lions ; and by what they do 
there they are to approve themfclves to their Creator ; who has 
left them free to act, but given them rules to a6l by, which he 
has made known to them by Reafon. Thcfe Rules are either 
general, and concern all the Univerfe ; or local, which concern 
only particular Planets. To love God, and adore him ; to love 
their own Species, and affift them ; to ufe other Creatures to the 
ends for which they were given, and not abufe them ; are of the 
firft fort of Rules, which God has prefcribed to all rational ma- 
terial Beings throughout the Univerfe ; and are eternal Founda- 
tions of Religion and Morality. But the particular form and 
manner in which thefe Actions are to be performed in each 
Globe, muft be as various as the nature and fituations of the 
Globes themfelves, as the rational Creatures that inhabit them^ 
and the Objeds with which fuch Creatures are furrounded. Thefe 
external modes of Religion and Morality which arc pra6lifed in 
any particular Globe cannot be known in the reft, but are the 
peculiar concern of that Globe only. And the only way to judge 
of their propriety is, to confider, if they are agreeable to reafon, 
if they are adapted to the nature of things on that Globe, and 
if they tend to promote the great ends abovementioned. If they 
do not, they can neither be pleafing to God, nor derive their 
Original from him. 

Let us now confider the Laws of Religion and Morality, which 
concern tlie preient ftate of our own Planet, and the prefent 
race of Mankind. I fay the frejent race I for rney no inore^ 

concera 
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concern any colony of Creatures that may have dwelt on this 
Globe before us, or any other that may fucceed us, than they 
concern the Inhabitants of Jupiter ; or any other Planet what- 
foever. 



It hath pleafed God to place Man on this Globe, to contem- 
plate his Works, and by fuch contemplation to afcend to him as 
the firft Caufe. Amongft all God's Works it is moft incumbent 
on him to fcrutinize himfelf, and the Globe which he inhabits ; 
to learn what he is himfelf, and in what part of the Creation he 
is ftationed ; and from a knowledge of his own Nature and Situ- 
ation to arrive at the knowledge of his duty, both as a Citizen 
of the Univerfe in general, and as an Inhabitant of this Globe 
in particular. 

As a Citizen of the Univerfe, he has a duty in common with 
all rational Beings howfoever difperfed throughout the whole, 
arifing from their relation to God ; by which all are bound in 
their feveral fpheres to return their tribute of thanks and adora- 
tion to the Author of their Being. This is man's religious 
duty. 

As an Inhabitant of this Globe, he has a duty peculiar to him- 
felf (as all other rational Beings within their refpeftive Globes 
have) arifing from his relation to the other Creatures on the face 
of it ; the right treatment of which is his moral duty. And this 
he may learn from a due confidcration of the Nature which God 
hath beftowed on them, of the order in which he hath placed 
them, and of the ends for which he intended them ; and if he 

confound 
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confound neither their nature, their order, or their ufe, his 
Adlions are good ; if he does, they are criminal. Becaufe God 
hath given him an Underftanding to comprehend the nature of 
things, a freedom of Will to chufe what he will do, and a 
freedom of A6lion to do what he chufes. And the better to 
guard his A6lions, God has given him Reafon (or a power of ex- 
ercifmg his Underftanding) to examine and compare things, the 

better to judge of their qualities and relations, and of the confe- 
quences of his own a6lions with regard to them, and to himfelf. 
And if a man employs his Reafon before he a6ls, he will feldom 
err in his moral duty ; for the nature of things, the moft com- 
mon and neceffary to be known, is generally very obvious and 
plain. But if he a£ls before he employs his Reafon ; if the Ac- 
tion is right, he will have no merits if it is wrong, he will judge 
of it when it is too late, and his Confcience will condemn him : 
for Reafon, which fhould always be our guide before we a6l,, 
will always in fpite of us be our Judge after the adtion, either to 
cenfure or applaud. 

Why then is mankind fo little guided by Reafon ; that the 
generality do not think before they a6t ; and of thofe that do, 
many aft againft their Judgment : that even the very beft do* 
many things amifs ; and that there is not one without faults ? 
The reafon is, that it hath pleafed God (for wife purpofes to us 
atprefent unknown) to implant in man afFedlions and appe- 
tites, which, as they ftir him up to a6tion, often condu6l him: 
to wrong objefts, or withdraw him from thofe which are right ? 
the firft of which he purfues for the obtaining of fome prefent 
advantage either of pleafure or profit ; and avoids the laft for 

the 
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the efcaping fome prefent inconvenienee either of uneafinefs or 
lofs ; and both with fuch cagernefs, that often he does not cbn- 
fuit his reafon before he a6ls ; and when he does, he often judges 
wrong by not eftimating things according to their real value : all 
which makes him commit actions, which on more mature con- 
fideration he would avoid. 

Such being Man's frame and conftitution, it is no wonder that 
he is liable to error. And for the truth both of the caufe and 
of the efFe£t we may appeal, in the firft place to what pafles 
within every man's Confcience ; in the next to what paffes in the 
world within our own knowledge and experience ; and laftly to 
the Hiftory of all paft ages, which is chiefly filled with the vices 
and follies, of mankind. When we hear of men, inftead of 
worfhiping the God of Heaven and Earth, worfhiping Heaven 
and Earth as Gods ; inftead of bending the knee to the God who 
made them, falling down to Gods that they made ; inftead of 
loving and aflifting their own fpecies, injuring and deftroying 
them ; inftead of ufing other creatures for the purpofes intended, 
abufing them to gratify their own pafiions and appetites ; we 
are tempted almoft to doubt if man himfclf is a rational 
Creature. 

Since then God has given to Man a weak Undcrftanding and 
ftrong Paflions, which he is naturally inclined to follow, if left 
to himfelf ; can Ave fuppofe God would leave him to himfelf to 
fink into fo miferable a ftate, and fuffer the higher faculties of 
his Soul, which are fo capable of improvement, to languilh and 
be ufelefs ? Is it not more rational to believe, that he would 
4 furnifli 
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fiarnifh him widi fome means, to enlighten his Underftanding, 
fortify his Reafon, incline his Will, and moderate his Paflions, 
that he may live in greater happinefs and dignity as well on this 
globe, as in any future ftate for which he may be defigned ? And 
what means more eafy and natural can we imagine, than that 
God, who forms the Soul, and turns it as it pleafeth his Wif- 
doiA, fhonld infpire fome particular perfons with fuperiOT talents 
to be Guides to the reft of mankind ; who by laying many things 
open to their view may enlighten their underftanding ; by pro- 
pofiag rational rules of a6fcing may inftru<5t the ignorant ; and 
by ihewing the reafons and motives of fo a£ting, may raife th^ 
iiCt€Qtion and work om the inclination of men to purfue them I 



But how is mankind to know thefe Guides, who for thefe great 
tnds'may be fo qualified and commiffioned by God? I think 
tibere can be no better way to dxilinguiih them than by their 
Gharafters, their Do^rine, and by the Circtimitances attending 
the promulgation of it. i . They muft be wife and jufl men ; 
who have only the glory of God and welfare of mankind in 
view; without any profpe6t of worldly power, pleafure, or 
profit to themfelves. 2. Their X>o6trine ought to be agreeable 
to Reafon, fince that b the only flandard given by God to Man 
to judge of it by. It ought to be general, and extend to all the 
race of mankind who at prefent inhabit this globe* It ought 
to acquaint them with the Being and Attributes of God : and 
that he is the Author and Preferver of all things. It ought 
alfo to acquaint man with his own Nature, his Original, and his 
End ; and what relation he bears to God, to his own fpecies, and 
to other creatures, and to point out to him fome rational method 

D d of 
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of performing his doty to each. 3. The manner of prbmiilging 
their doftrine fhould be fuch, as to make it taken notice of at 
firft ; and to continue the memory of it on this globe,, as long as 
the race of Adam continue an ife. 

Let us in the next place^confider, what D66trines now in tha 
world anfwer thefe chara6tcriftics : and which of thofe that 
claim the Direftion of Mankind ought to be preferred. 

I throw out of the cafe the Heathen Poets^ and Philofophers r 
the firft involved their fentiments in fable and fiftion,. which the 
generality of mankind adopted into a Syftem of Idolatry. And 
though the laft did not believe thofe abfurdities with the vulgar, 
and have left behind them many admirable precepts of morality ; 
ytt they had very imperfect notions of the Deity ; very abfurd 
ones of the Origin of man; and' very doubtftil ones of any future 
State : and though they write on thofe topicks, they do it to pro- 
pofe rather than to eftablifh their opinions ; for none of them fet 
up for univerfal Guides 

If we take a view of the Religions now prevailing in the world r 
we fhall find the greateft part of the Globe ftill clouded with Ido- 
latry : which from the carlieft ages down to the prefent remains^ 
a Monument of the Ijgnorance^ Wcaknefs, and Superftition of 
Man. 

The three Religions, that profefs the- knowledge of one- 
only true God, are the Jewifh, the Chrillian, and the Mahome- 
tan. I will fpeak of the laft fiirft : becaufe barely to mention the 

character 
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chara6ter of the Author, with fome few of its tenets, will fhew it 
not to have the chara6leriftics of a true Religion. The Author 
was an Impoftor, who ufed many frauds to deceive his Followers ; 
and by thofe means advanced himfelf to worldly power and gran- 
deur. The Method he propofes to propagate his Religion is by 
the fword, not by pcrfuafion ; by conqueft, not by convidlion. 
The Rewards he promifes in a future ftate are fenfual ; fuch as 
rational men would contemn in this life ; and which the Soul 
divefted from the Body cannot enjoy in another. Add to this ; 
that the Pilgrimage to Mecca renders it a Local Religion, and im- 
poffihle to become univerfal : for if that, which is enjoined to all, 
can be performed only by a few^ it is a vain command, and lays 
no obligation on any. 

The Jewifli Religion is the fteck on which Chriftianity is 
grafted, after lopping off the fuperfluous branches : therefore it 
is of equal importance to a Chriftian as a Jew, that it fhould 
be of divine original. It is contained in the Writings of Mofes, 
the oldeft now extant ; and which muft therefore (land on their 
own authority and credibility. We muft therefore (as I faid 
before) confider their Author, the Writings themfelves, and their 
Promulgation. 

MosBs was educated in the Court of Pharaoh ; and was in- 
ftru6led in the wifdom of the Egyptians, a learned and powerful 
nation in that early age ; and from whence learning fpread itfelf 
into other countries. But he chofe rather to fufFer affliction with 
the people of God, than to pafs for the Son of Pharaoh's Daugh- 
ter ; and was miraculoufly called by God to deliver his country- 

D d 2 men 
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men firom ilaveiy^ and to €ohdi26t tfaem to the Ptx)mi&d Land 
through th£ wildemefs ; where fiar fortj y^^ he approved him-' 
felf a moft wife Leglilator^ a moft tipdght Judge, and a moft 
(hining Example of piety and virtue*. 

His Writings are philofo^ical, hiftorical^ prophetical^ morale 
political, a£id religious. And let us appeal to ReaCon, if th^ 
carry not with them the internal Maries of a Divine Original.. 

In the Philofbphical part he deicribes the Creadon of the UnU 
verfe ; the Formation of the furface of our Globe ; and tiu^ Ori-^ 
ginal of man and all other creatures on it^ 

He fets out with faying, " In the beginning God creatied thr 

^< Heavens and the Earth.*' A very fhoit. but fublime fenkencel 

of few words ; but which eKprefs and imply as much good ^eoiir 

and {bund philoibphy, as could be contained in as many volumes*^ 

It aiTerts, what none but the Fool ever denied in bis heart, thaC 

there is a God : without beginning ; ielf-exiftent from eternity- 

That all other beings had a beginning ; and derived dieir* 

exiftence from him. That he created them, or caufed tfaem to^ 

exift out of nothing ; not out of a pre-exifting chaos, which is 

a very chimerical notion ; whether we fuppofe it eternal, or to? 

have been created before the world. For if w« fuppofe iiich a 

chaos eternal ; it is as abfurd and a more gloomy idea than that 

of an eternal worlds And can we fuppofe fuch a uielefs piece of 

lumber to lie by from eternity, till it pleafed God to employ it ki 

the creation ? Or can we fuppofe, that God, like a common 

mechanic, wants materials provided be£c»re*hand to begin his 

6 work ? 
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worI( i Af^ it is as unworthy of the Deity to fuppofe, that God 
firft created a chaos, and out of that a world. For caa we con- 
ceive, ^t in the original produ&ion of the world he would 
frame it iaiperfe^y in order to render it more perfe6): afterwards ; 
and peifofQi that at two operations, which he could perform at 
ose? How much more agreeable to the Divine Majdfty and 
P«rfei£lion is the koiit of the words, ^^ Gon created the Heayens 
** ami the Earth I*^ Plainly implying, not only ow <JJobe, but 
tvwy Globe in the Univerfe ; and that all Nature, with every 
being comprehended in it, ftarted at once at the word or nod of 
the Almighty into a beautiful order and harmony^ to declare his 
Giory^ and dempoifarate his Power and Wifdom» 

After this gen^rsd and noble dedScriptioo of the Creation of the 
Ufiivedie, he conges }iis diicourie to this little Globe, the peculiar 
province i)f Man. And what be iays of it feems to me, not to relate 
to the original f<Mrmatioa of it, but to fome great alteration of 
its fuffaoe, immediately preceding the donation of it to the pre^-* 
fent race of Mankind. It maj have undergone many revolutions 
and viciflitudes before that time : ^oir Gop, out of the fame mafs 
of matter, csm produce variety of effects, equally wonderful and 
glorious* But what it hath btm before its prdent ftate, or what 
k may be after it, Goft, who ^oe is ^ble to vary the landfcape, 
alone knows ; aod it is vaia for Man to conjecture,. It is of more 
importance for him to know^ ^low this habitation was prepared 
6x liim ; how he was placed in it ; and by what tenure he holds 
it ; which particulars are diftin&ly related by Mos£s« . 

Whoever- 
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Whoever maturely and impartially confiders the force of his 
expreffions relating to our Globe, I fhould imagine, would concur 
with me in opinion, that they cannot relate to the original Crea- 
tion of it. He fays, that " the Earth was without Form/* He 
cannot mean, that it was not a Globe ; or that it was not a Pla- 
net in that part of our folar fyftein in which it is ran^d at pre- 
fent. Nor can he mean (for the reafons I have before given) that 
this, or any other Globe, at the Creation of thie Univerfc, came 
rude and imperfedl from, the hands of the Creator. He mufl: 
mean that the form of its furface was altered ; that it was without 
the form it had, either at the Creation, or at the time imme- 
diately preceding that ftate ^f it which be is defcribing ; . that 
the beauty and harmony of its parts were deftroyed, and its for- 
mer figures melted and diffolved, like wax ; in order to receive 
a new (lamp and impref&on from the Almighty, And his next 
expreflion feems to confirm this interpretation ; for he fays, " the 
" Earth was void.*' That is, it had no creature upon it. It 
was void of every thing that ever lived, or moved, or grew, on 
land or in the water: they were all confounded and deftroyed. 

And feveral of the following expreflions point out to us the natu- 
ral means, employed by God to effect this great change. It 
feems to have been brou^t about by ti general Deluge ; more 
lafting and more fatal than that which followed, in the days of 
Noah. For it is faid, that darknefs was upon the deep; that 
the Spirit of God moved on the waters, which were afterwards 
gathered into one place, to let the dry land appear. From all 
which it is evident, .that the whole furface of the Globe was co* 
vercd with water mixed and polluted with earth. Nor is it won- 
derful, 
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deifulv that darknefs Ihould be .on the deep, when, the Spirit of 
God moved on the waters. That is, when the Almighty Power 
put them in a violent agitation, and thoroughly mixed them 
with every thing in the caverns and on the face of the earth. 
For when the whole Globe was covered with water, mixed with 
earth, and impregnated, heated, and fermenting, with all forts 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral fubflances, the Sun muft raife 
a vapour, fo copious, thick, and grofs, as would make him in- 
vifible to creatures upon Earth, had there been any then upon it ; 
who, being deprived of the Sun and Stars, the index of their time, 
could not have diftinguifhed any part of the twenty-four hours 
from another. 

But when it pleafed God to abate this agitation and ferment^ 
die groffcr particles of the vapour naturally fell back to the Earth. 
And then it was, that God faid^ " Let there be light, and there 
•* was light :*• that is, the Sun (hone again on our globe, and 
might give a fenfation of light to animals (foon to be placed 
there) by impelling the Ether on the eye. And the. Earth, by its 
rotation on its axis, again feparated the Light from the Darknefs^ 
and Day from Night :, and the Evening and the Morning were 
diftinguifhable by the fetting and rifmg of the Sun. For we are 
hot to imagine, that light in general was then created : and that 
it did not cxift before that period. Light hath eveir been : and is 
(with reverence let. me fpeak it) a. Property, of the Deity. The 
Scripture tells us, God is Light : he dwelleth in light : he deck- 
cth himfelf with light as with a garment : in him is no dark- 
nefs :. the darknefs and light to him are both alike. Thus our 

great, 
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great, fublime^ and philofophical Poet^ addreffing hifflfelf Cd tht 
Light, fays, 

«< > Before the Sun, 

*' Before the Heavens thou wcrt.** 

And, endeavouring to convey to our weak tutderftanding feme 
idea, though imperfed, of its nature, he calls it, 

^' Of the eternal co-eternal Beam : 

" Bright Effluence of bright Eflfence increate*/* 

After the groffer parts of this thick vapour had fallen back on 
the Globe, the lighter watery particles remained fufpended in die 
air ; which divided them from the waters on the face of the Globe ; 
and which Mosbs, to comply with the vfdgar phrafe and appre^ 
henfion, calls the Firmament and the Haven* 

When the agitation of die waters ceafed ; the waters mder the 
heavens, that is, on the furface of the Globe, Would naturally 
fubiide, or be gathered together^ or run into fuch cavities as 

God had provided for them ; and the dry land muil of conrfe 
appear ; and by fo thorough a mixture of manure of all forts 
mud be very well prepared to nouriih all kinds of vegetables, the 
grafs, the herb yielding feed, and the fniiti-tree yielding fimit ; 
which God was then pleafed to plant upon it. 

* Mntov^ Fan Lefi, Book III. 

When 
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When the air grew clear and fercne, the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars became vifible ; which Moses places in the Firmament 
of the Heaven to make himfelf intelligible to the vulgar, who 
call every tiling Heaven that appears in the air over their heads, 
and cannot diftinguifh the diftance of the clouds from the hea* 
venly Bodies, nor of one celeftial Globe from another. He does 
but juft mention the Stars (which compofe fo vaft a part of the 
Univerfe) becaufe it was foreign and unneceffary to his fubjeft. 
And he mentions the Sun and Moon, only as they have a relation 
to our globe, and not to the reft of our planetary fyftem. He 
fpeaks of them according to the conceptions of the vulgar : he 
calls the Moon a Light as well as the Sun ; the laft the greater 
to rule the day, and the other to rule the night ; and to be for 
iigns, for feafons, for days, and years ; that is, to diftinguifh to 
us the neceflary diviiions and memorials of our time. 

Afterwards, when both water and air were fettled, and clear^ 
and fit to receive their inhabitants ; then God created every thing 
living and moving, which the waters brought forth in abundance 
according to their kind ; and every feathered fowl according to 
his kind. 

Laftly, when the Earth was become firm, and was clad with 
vegetables ; God made all forts of terreftrial animals, to whom 
he gave^em for food : and laft of all the nobleft of them all, 
Man, to whom he gave dominion over all the reft. 

Thus, MosEs fays, ^^ the Heavens and the Earth were finiiQied, 
«* and all the hoft of them :'* that is, all creatures in the air, the 

E e * waters. 
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waters, and the earth : and to this performance he affignsTix 
days. This account of the work, and of its duration, if apphed 
to fuch an alteration of the furface of our Globe only, may (from 
the firft appearance of the light) bear evert a literal interptetationv 
But if it be applied to the creation of the Univerfc in the maimer 
there defcribed, it is contrary to reafoh and to faft, and derogates 
from the Wifdom and Dignity of the Gteator. 

For it reprefents God, working fix days, td produce and 
Form all things ; which, it is more reafonable to fuppfefe, were 
perfe6ted in an inftaht by his Will. It reptefents the Frame of 
the World in feveral particulars different from what it feally is : 
for it fuppofes, wit3i tlie Vulgar, our little Planet (without men- 
tioning the othiefrs') to be the principal part t>f the Creatian ; and 
the Sun, Moon, and "Stars (all ifidifctttainately mentioned as 
Lu^iinaries), as fubfervient to that alone. It mentions the crea* 
*tion of Light, wliich '(as I Md bfefotfe) mt!^ Starve been from Ster- 
ility. It imentions Watei's abcfve the Firinatoeilt'; which, as well 

- • 

as the Firmament, are no where to be fotind 5 uhkft ydt tihdeir- 
ftand the Waters to be the douds or exbalations'; 'iiid l4it Fir- 
mament the air that fupports them. It reprefents the fix days 
Work as divided into very unequal and unnatural tafks or por- 
tions. 'Oh the firft day was created Heaven ; atad Earth ^ape* 
lefs, void, and daric ; and Light. On the fecond^ -the Firtna- 
merit, ili'viding'the Waters beWeath it from thofe above. Oft the 
third, the S6a, Lahd, and Vegetabks. On fhe fourth, -the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. On the fifth, Filh and Fowl. On the 
fixth, all terreftfial Animus, s(nd Man. 



Such 
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Such an Interpretation can never be adopted ; und, though 
that which I have before given may perhaps be new, it appears 
to me the moft rational* It makes Moses fpeak a language, intel- 
ligible at the fame time, both to the Vulgar, and to the Philofo- 
phen Whereas a literal interpretation is full of abfurdities ; and 
whoever puts fuch a conftruAion on any part of Scripture, does 
not fupport, but undermines its authority ; and contributes to 
make Infidels, and not Believers. And fince men have now clearer 
conceptions of the ftru6fcure of the Univcrfe ; fince the Ptolemaic 
Syflem has given place to the Copemican, and fi6iion to reality ; 
it is right to employ the lights, which God has afforded them, to 
lUuftrate his works ; and they are more capable now to explain 
the Mofaical account of the Creation, than they were in darker 
and more ignorant ages. 

* 
In the laft place, Mos£s gives an account of the original of 
the prefcnt race of mankind, whom he derives from one Pak 
only ; and in the defcription of their formation, nature, itate^ 
and fituation, he fliadows truth under allegory and fi&ion, to 
make it the mo|:e agreeable. He fays, God formed Man in his 
own image, after his own likenefs ; out of the duil of the ground ; 
;&nd breathed into his noflrils the breath of life. The meaning 
is, that he created him with a fpiritual and immortal foul, but 
with a material and earthly body. He fays, God made Woman 
out of his rib ; meaning by fuch a reprefentation to infpire mu- 
tual and cordial affedtion between them, as being of one nature^ 
and to inculcate the dependance of the Woman on the Man. He 
lays, God put them into Eden, i. e. placed them in a ftate of 
happinefs ; till the Woman (the weaker in underftanding) was 
^ E e 2 tempted 
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tempted by the Serpent, i. e, her own vicious inclinations, to cat 
the forbidden fruit, i. e. to commit fin, and to tempt the man to 
do the fame ; for which they were turned out of Paradife, i. e. 
loft their happinefs \vith their innocence: for innocent they 
were, and muft have been at the inftant of their creation^ not 
having had time to commit fin ; and confequently muft have beea 
as happy, as a clear confcience, and the health and vigour both 
of body and mind, which God then beftowed on them, could 
make them. And how they were driven out of this Paradife by 
fin, let every guilty man's confcience inform, hinu 

* 

How natural and juft is fiich an allegorical interpretation ! But 
to imagine the account to be a literal hiftory is, I think, inconfif- 
tent with reafon, and any true or pure conception of the Deity*^ 
To conceive that God formed man mechanically from the duft,. 
and breathed in his face ; that he took a rib from the Man whea 
afleep to form the Woman ; that he planted a particular Garden 
for them to refide in, exclufive of the reft of the Globe, which was 
to remain uninhabited i that in the Gardea there was one Tree 
whofe fruit could give knowledge, and another whofe £ruit could 
give life ; that the Serpent fpoke to the Woman-; that the eating 
of one fruit could make man finfi^ and mortal, or of another 
immortal ; that God made coats for them ; that he drove them 
out of the Garden ; and that he placed Cherubim with flaming 
fwords to guard the tree of lifie ; are fuch opiniona as feem to me- 
to require no confutation^ 

ft 

As Man at his creation mi^ have been placed on fbme one 
partic\ilar fpot of this Gk>be ; and could only have the fponta- 

xieous 



I 
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Xieous produdt of it for his nutriment ; God placed him in a cli- 
mate where he made to grow out of the ground every tree plea* 
fanttothe fight, and good for meats. This place was a real 
Eden or Garden ; and the firft pair alone, ftrangers to fin and 
(hame, a while enjoyed a perfe6t Paradife. Moses defcribes the 
fituation of this place by the names of rivers and countries known 
in his time ; which defcription leads many to imagine it to have 
been near Babylon 5 and the four Rivers to be the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates before they unite, and the two branches into which they 
divide before they fall into the Perfian Gulf. And certainly there 
is no properer place to be found on the prefent furface of the 
Globe ; the country being fruitful, and near the center of the 
great continent of Afia, Africa, and Europe. 

Some have fuppofed that, before Noah*s flood, there was a re* 
gular difpofition of land and water on the furface of this Globe : 
but that the ihell of it, being broken by that event, prefents us 
with the feveral irregularities now to be obferved in the map of 
of it. I cannot fubfcribc to that opinion ; which is fcarce recon- 
cilable to the account of Moses ; who mentions mountains be- 
fore the flood, and the fame fituation of rivers before and fince : 
and fays, the dove returned to the ark with a leaf plucked from 
an olive ; which fhews that the waters, though deep, were flill, 
and could not occafion fuch a change. I imagine^ it is owing to 
earlier caufes, and perhaps not to one, but to many ; and 1 con- 
ceive the great deluge immediately before the creation of Adam, 
when the Spirit of God moved on the waters, to have had a 
principal fhare in it» 



It 
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It is next to be confidered, if it is poflible and probable that 
the globe could be peopled from one Pair. For if it dould^ it 
feems a noble defign of Providence to abate the pride and ainbi« 
tion, and to promote the charity and benevolence of men^ by 
affording them this fubjeft of reflection, that, however diftant 
others may be in condition or fituation, however different in 
cuftom or complexion, they are ftill their brethren, and derived 
from one common mafs. And when man came fre{h (as I may 
fay) out of the mint, in pcrfeft vigour of body and mind, with- 
out difeafes derived iProm his parents or contra^ed by intern*- 
perance, and living dn the fruits of the earth, no wonder that 
he lived longer than men do now, and begat fons and daughters 
to the great age which Moses afcribes to him. Thus we fee na- 
tural caufes Concurring with the defigns of Providence for the 
more fpeedy peopling of the Globe : and whoever computes the 
numbers that might defcend from one Pair and their Pofterity, 
in the fpace of above (ixteen centuries* betwe^i the Creation and 
the Deluge, I believe will find, that the Globe mufl have been better 
peopled at the time of the Deluge, than it has been at any time 
fince. And as individuals attaining to fuch ages muft have a de- 
gree of knowledge and experience beyond our comprehenfion, 
and by the help of one language might maintain a moft extenfive 
correfpondence ; all arts and fciences, as well as commerce and 
navigation, muft have been carried to great perfe&ion: nor 
could Noah, when fix hundred yeaf s old, want Ikill to build the 
great floating veflel which faved the remn^it of mankind. 

♦ The Bifhop of Meaitx (in his Difcourfc fur V Hiftoirc Univcrfcllc) makes it 
1656. — Mr. Whistok (in his Chronological Tables differing from olhcr writew) 
pnly .307. ^^^ 
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^ The dimenfions of the Ark, as given by Moses, are efteemed 
one proof of the divine authority of his writings ; fmce a veffel of 
that form and capacity is found, by the examination of the beft 
Mathematicians, not only to be well contrived, but of an ample 
fize, to hold Noah and his family, each fpecies of birds, quadru- 
peds, and creeping things, with provifions for their fubfiftence 
for a longer time than the waters covered the earth. But to col- 
led: each fpecies together, and to caufe them to enter into the 
Ark, are things that exceed human power, and require the inter- 
pofition of Providence. So likewife, though I can conceive 
there may be water enough in the clouds^ the ocean, and the 
great deep, to cover the Globe ; yet I cannot conceive how it 
could be raifed out of the ocean and the deep above the moun- 
tains, without a like interpoiition of Providence. It is certain 
that God can, though he Iddom does, a& out of the common 
courfe of nature : w^heoever he does, it is £or ^reaj: and wife 
ends, and in affairs of general concern* Notw what oiore mo- 
mentoos occafion can we imagine on our globe than the deftruc- 
tion of mankind for their wlckednefs, all tp a few perfons, who, 
end their pofterity, were warned by fo terjible .an event to be 

more virtuous, and to revere God^^s power and juftice. 

After the Flood, Man wa^ permitted to feed on Animals ; and 
iuxury and intemperance, as well as divine appointment, might 
liave fome ftiare in' abridging the term of his life. And as Provi- 
dence was vifiblc in the long lives of the pofterity of Adam, for 
the more fpeedy peopling of the Glebe ; it is no lefe vifible in the 
ihorter lives of the pofterity of Noah, that it might not be over- 
peopled. In the former period, for the firft eight or nine hun- 
dred 
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di ed years, there were continual births without burials ; whereas 
in our age the firft do but little exceed the laft. 

Another inftance of Providence Moses gives us is the confufion 
of Tongues : which, though miraculous, is not more fo than the 
bellowing the ufe of language on man immediately on his crea^ 
tion. This difference of language compelled mankind to divide 
into clans, and to fettle in different places ; and by difperfing 
them naturally contributed to the peopling of the earth. 

As Moses derives Man and all terreftrial animals from the Ark^ 
it is found difficult to account how fome of them arrived from 
mount Ararat to the places where they have been fince found* 
How came the people into America which Columbus found 
there ? or, feveral fpecies of animals not to be met with in our 
hemifphere ? How came into iflands venomous and fierce crea- 
tures, which men would rather avoid than convey to fuch 
abodes ? or, how came the Negroes to diiOfer fo much in com- 
plexion froni other men, if defcended from the fame parents ? 
Thefe queftions are beft anfwered by ethers. Does not North 
America join to our continent ? Is it a longer voyage from fome 
part of the African coaft to Brafil, than it is from London to the 
Mediterranean ? Were not the coafts of Afia early peopled ? and 
arc not the inhabitants of them to be fuppofed to be foon ac- 
quainted with the art of navigation ? What do we know of their 
hiftory ? Are we informed of all the voyages they have made ? 
or, can we aflfert, that none have been made from Afia or Africa 
to America, from the Flood to the days of Columbus ? Can we 
lay there has been no alteration in the furface of the Globe in fo 

long 
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long a fpace of time, by fubterrancous eruptions and other acci- 
dents ? and that many iflands have not been broken by them 
from the continent ? Does not the climate vary men^s com- 
plexions ? Was a fair man ever known a native of Guinea ? or 
a negro of the Polar circle ? Let me a(k too fome other quef- 
tions. Was there a Deluge, or was there not ? And if there was, 
was it total ? If there was not a Deluge, or if it was not totaT, 
how come marine foflils to be found in inland parts all over the 
globe*? And if there was a total deluge, how could any ter- 
reftrial animals efcape, but by fome fuch means as MosBSr 
defcribes. 

So much for the Philolbphy of Moses. I fliall now confider 
him as an Hiftorian ; the firft, and the only one, who gives any > 
account of above twenty*five centuries, which pailed from Adam 
to his. own time. In this Account he comprehends the Creation 
(or rather the renovation of the face of our Globe) and the De- 
luge; two moft memorable events, and moft neceflary to be 
known to the prefent race of mankind. He gives but few par- 
ticulars of what pafTed in above fixteen centuries between the 
Creation and the Deluge ; but informs us in general that that ca- . 
lamity was brought on the Antediluvians for their wickednefs. 
Nor was it at all neceffary to be minute in relating the affairs of a 
race of men long fihce extinft ; and whofe memorial (but for hi$ 
hiftory) muft have perifhcd with thenu He has fet forth a pedi- 

* In Abr. of Fbil, Tan. VoL IV. Part ii. p. 270, by JoWEs, it is faid fea-fhcUs 
and the teeth and bones of marine animals occur almoft every where^ and in all coun- 
tries ; and bare been Ihe wn to be all remains of the univerfal Deluge. 

Ff gree 
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gree from Adam to Noah, with that plainnefs and fimplicity, as 
well a8 pcrfpicuity and prccifion, as gives great credit to his 
hiftory ; and leaves little or no room to doubt of its veracity. 
The fame may be faid of fcveral pedigrees, which he derives from 
Noah to Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, and to feveral 
others, who were founders of neighbouring nations. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that Moses fiiould have clear in*, 
formation of the earlieft ages, when we confider the long life of 
man before the Flood. Noah (if I miftake not) was contempt- 
rary with Sbth and with Abraham ; and might inform Abra« 
HAM of his being faved from the Deluge himfelf, and of what he 
had heard from the fon of Adam concerning the Creation; 
events too interefting for Abraham not to tranfmit to his pofte- 
rity, or for Moses not to learn from his great anceftor ; for Abra- 
ham was great grandfather to Levi, as Levi was to Moses. 

As Moses is the mod ancient writer, his hiftory can receive no 
confirmation from the concurrent teftimony of authors near his 
own time ; yet it is much confirmed by the traditions which have 
pi:pvailcd amongft moft ancient nations, concerning a chaos, out of 
which the Earth was formed, and a general Deluge ; which poets 
have confounded, and obfcured, with many fables of their own 
inventipn. 

But the ftrongeft evidence of the truth of the hiftory of Moses 
are the . people of the Jews themfelves, who, when it was pub- 
lifhed, muft know almoft every circumftance of it that related to 
their owi^ nation ; . who were eyc-witnefles to what paffed in 

Egypt 
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Egypt and the Wildernefs ; who were in fa6t fettled, under hia 
inftitutions in the land of Canaan, where they were found in- after-- 
ages governed by them ; who, before Christ, were piinifhed Jby^ 
God for forfaking of them ; and who fmce have b^en punifhed 
by man for adhering to them ; and who, in the midfl of perfecu* 
tion, do ftiil firmly adhere to them, above 3000 years after their 
publication, as if God intended they (hould always remain a liv- 
ing evidence of the truth of his word delivered to the world by 
this his firfl: great Prophet, in which character I (hall now confi« 
der him. 

By Prophets I would be uhderftood to mean peribns chofea 
and infpired by God to publiih his decrees to mankind ;' to ftiani-* 
fed his wifdonl by their precepts, his pow'er by their miracles^ 

and his prefcience by their pre^^tions. 

» 

The Predictions to be found in the writirigs of Mosss are what 
I meant by the prophetical part of them ; and are fuch a6 Wer4 
made known by God to him^ or to others who lived before him,^ 
and concern either mankind in general, or the Jews in par- 
ticular. 

The firfl PredicSlion, that concerns mankind in general, is con- 
tained in the allegorical account of the fall, viz. that the feed of 
the ferpent Aiould bruife the heel of the woman, and her feed the 
ferpent*s head. As all the allegory is full of important' triitfis, 
we cannot fuppofe this part to be without its meaning. I take 
the meaning to be, that though tiic i*ace of Adam will always be 

purfued, attacked, and difturbed, by the temptations of their own 

F^ . -• • • 
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▼icious inclinations to commit fin, yet God will raife up among 

them Prophets, who fhall furnifti them with divine means to 
vanquifh fuch temptations^. And therefore the learned, with 
juftice, principally apply this predidt ion to Christ, whom his 
followers allow to be a prophet, and more than a prophet, fcnt 
into the world to fave mankinds 

Another Prediftion of general concern to man is God'^ Promifc 
to Abraham, confirmed to Isaac and Jacob> that in their feed 
all the nations of the earth fhall be blefled*. This Prediction con- 
firms the former, and at the fame time informs them where ta 
look for their Prophets, and that falvationr is only to be expe£led 
from Ifrael, but not from any Prophet before the time of Davio ; 
becaufe God honoured him with a promiie, that the great Pro^ 
phet and King of Mankind ihould defcendfrom him* From this 
quarter the Jews ha^e always expected their Meffiah, in whom 
all nations were to be bleiTed, according to God*s promife ta their 
forefather Abraham; and fuch a one they (till expe6l; though 
the followers of Christ aflcrt, that the prophecy was completed 
by his appearance on earth, and that He is that promifed Re« 
deemer^ as we hope to prove in its proper place. 

I (hall take notice but of two prediftions in the writings of 
Moses relating to the Jews in particular^ 

The firft is Gon's promife to Abraham, that he would give the 
land of Canaan to his pofterity^ and make of them there a 
mighty nation. This was above 450 years * before Moses con- 

* Both the Bi(hop of Meaux and Whiston make It about 470. 

du6ted 
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dti6ted them to the borders of that land, which they took poflef* 
fion of foon after his death ; and grew up there under the con- 
duft of their judges, till they arrived at very great power in the 
rfeigns of David and Solomon»^ 

The fecond is the promife of temporal blefRngs to them, whilft 
they worfhiped the true God, and kept his Commandments ; and 
of temporal judgments, whenever they fell to idolatry ; a Pro- 
phecy verified by the whole feries of their hiftory for hear 1500 
years * from Moses to Christ- 

As to the moral part of the writings of Moses, it is fet forth in 
the Decalogue ; which teaches us to acknowledge One only true 
God, to revere his name, and to adore him ; to honour all men, 
to iigure no man, in perfon or in property^ either by deed, word, 
or thought; a fet of precepts fo fhort, that all may remember; 
fo clear, that none can miftake ; fo excellent, that all muft ap- 
prove ; worthy to he written by the finger of God, and engraven 
on the heart of man ; and which muft remain an immutable law 
as long as he inhabits this globe. . 

The politicalpart of the writings of Moses contains the laws 
for the civil government of the Jews, which are a never-failing 
proof ' of the wifdom of the legiilator. In all nations the princi- 
pal duties of morality have been guarded with penalties to punifh 
the breach, of them. Thefe penalties are well adapted by the 
Mofaical law to the nature of the ofience. To inftance firft in 

* Both the Bifhop and Whiston make it above 1490^ 

the 
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the oflfences againft the Decalogue : idolatry, blafphemy, fab- 
bath-breaking, ftriking or curfing of parents, murder, and adul- 
tery^, are puniihed with Death. Theft with five-fold Retribution. 
Falfe evidence with the Payment of the full damage it might oc* 
4cafion. Inferior hurts to the perfon with Retaliation : an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : and if done to a bond fervaat, 
to be recompenced with Freedoni. The trcfpaffer on lands was to 
make Reftitution out of the beft produ6t of his own. Unnatural 
pollutions are capitally punifhed. InceftuQUS are prohibited. 
Marriages with ftrangers are prohibited far fear of Idolatry. 
Children accufed of vice by their parents to the magiftrate were 
to fuffer Death. If a betrothed Virgin was known iii the city, 
both fhe and the man were to die : If in the held, the maa only. 

' If the Virgin was not betrothed, the man was to pay a ranfom to 
her pa;rents, and to take her and never to put her away. The 
Hebrew fervant after fix years was to be free. They were to rife 

' up to the hoary head. Not to vex the ftranger. To help the 
fatherlefs and widow. To keep and reftore things loft or ftrayed 
to the ownen To eafe the afs of their enemy finking under his 
burthen. To leave the gleanings of their harveft and vineyard 
to the poor ; to open the hand wide to him. Not to opprefs the 
hired fervant ; but to pay him before the going down of the fun. 
Not to lend upon ufury or pledge. Not to remove the neigh- 
bpur's land-mark. Not to keep a great and a fmall, but one juft 
w;eight and meafure. Judges were not to take a gift to blind 
them ; nor to wreft their judgment in the caufe of the poor or of 

• « 

tlje mighty : were to have the matter proved by t^\'^o or more 
witneffes : And in corporal punilhments were not to order above 
forty ftripes.— And to crown all, every one was to love his neigh- 
bour 
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bour as Himfelf, Thefe, with many other of the Laws of Moses 
(too numerous to be here inferted), compofe a more excellent 
fyftem of human policy than any that either before or fmce hath 
appeared in the world ; and the good effc6ts of them were mani- 
feft through many ages by experience : for. the Jews (except du- 
ring their captivity) lived under them from the time of Moses to 
the deftru6tion of Jerulalem ; a much longer period than the 
Spartans continued under the Laws of Lycurgus. 

In the religious part of the Mofaical writings is to be found a 
general Hiftory of Religion from Adam to Moses; and the ge- 
neral fcheme of Providence for the preferviilg the knowledge and 
worfhip of the true God on earth, as long as the pofterity of 
Adam fhall remain upon it : ftiewing how by man's natural de- 
pravity it was gradually contrafted, and confined to the feed of 
Abraham ; and foretelling that from them it (hould at laft be 
fpre^d oyer the face of the earths 

From Adam to Noah man was guided by his own rcafon, 
joined to fuch traditions as he received from Adam concerning 
God and the Creation ; which proved too weak a defence againft 
his own vicious inclinations. 

« 

Though the terrors of the. Deluge were added to the former 
motives to a good life, yet they all proved infufficient ; and 
Noah was fcarce dead, before a fecond Deluge of impiety fpread 
itfelf amongft men ; which made the Almighty chufe Abraham, 
and feta carhal feal on him and his pofterity, as perfons defigned 
by him, to prcferve the honour of his name and worfhip, and to 
y punifh 
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punilli the idolatry of other nations : which was become very ge- 
neral, when the Children of Israel left Egypt ; and fuch is the 
force of cuftom on vulgar minds, that even they were feduced, 
and prevailed on Aaron to confent to making the golden calf in 
the wildernefs. 



The better to fecure man againft this mfatuation, and to prc- 
ferve Natural Religion pure and undefiled, it now pleafed God to. 
affift his reafon by a written Law, delivered to Moses, to remain 
to aU generatioas: written by God on tables of ftonc, and de- 
livered by MosEs with the nwft awful and tremendous figns of 
divine Pow^r in the fight of all the people ; to be kept (as it dc- 
ferved) in the Ark of th« Covenant, in the mod {acred place of 
the Tabernacle and Temple, between the Cherubims, and ho- 
noured with vifible marks of tlie divine prefence and prote<^ioii« 

To worfhip God, is a part of natural Religion enjoined by this 
Law ; but as men cannot join in public worfhip without obferv- 
ing fome outward form, it is neceflary to eftablifh fome form for 
the ufe of the people. The form eftabliflied by Moses was full 
of pomp and ceremony : intended partly that the people might 
not think it meaner than the worfhip of the idolatrous nations 
round about them, but principally to diftinguifli them from thofe 
nations. For there was fcarce a ceremony or obfervance but 
what was ordained to perpetuate the memory of fome fignal 
mercy or deliverance^ which they had received either in Egypt 
or the Wildernefs ; and which perhaps was to be a type to man- 
kind of fome greater mercy or deliverance to come. But thefe 
ceremonies, confidered in themfelves alone, were vain ; were bur- 

thenfome 
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th^ome in the performance: fome were temporary, others 
were locals as the coming annually to the tabernacle or temple 
to worfhip; which ceremonies, though necefTary to keep the 
Jews united among themfelves, and a diftinft people from others 
for a time, are abfolutely incompatible with a Religion that mud 
be ;general to all mankind. And Mos&s himfelf declares it a form, 
that is to give place to a better ; where he fays, " A Prophet 
(hall the Lord raife up unto you, like unto me, from among 
you, even of thy brethren ; unto him fhall ye hearken. And God 
^^ will put his words in his mouth, and he {hall fpeak all that he 
" commands him : and whofoever will not hearken to the words, 
*' which he (hall fpeak in God's name, God will require it of him.'* 

Such are the writings of Moses. — ^Which not only bear in 
themfelves the marks of a divine Original : but are proved to be 
fo by the Miracles attending the promulgation ; and by the ac- 
complifhment of many Prophecies contained in them ; which are 
a ftrong aflurance that the reft will be accompliihed. 

When Moses was called by God, his' commiflion was attefted 
by fire in the bufh unconfumed, and by a voice from Heaven ; 
and a rod was delivered to him as the enfign of his power, by 
which he performed moft amazing wonders in Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the Wildernefs. And when the Commandments were 
delivered to him on Mount Sinai, there were thunders and light- 
nings, and the found of the trumpet exceeding loud ; and all the 
people was afraid : and when they ftood round the nether part 
of the mount, it was all on fmoke, becaufe the Lord came down 
upon it in fire ; and all the mount trembled exceedingly. And 

G g when 
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» 

when the found of the trumpet blew long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses fpake, and the Lord anfwered him by voice* 

Though all thcfe things are very wonderful, yet arc they in- 
conteftible* There is fcarce a miracle wrought by the hand of 
Moses without a million of witnefles. All Egypt faw and felt 
thofc performed there ; as did all the congregation of Ifrael thofe 
in the Wildernefs. If the people had not fecn them, Moses could 
never have related them to that very people, as things which 
they had feen : and if the people affembled had feen them, they 
could not afterwards deny them. He daily reminds them of thefe 
miracles ; appeals to them as fafts, which they had feen, and 
could not deny, and which were worthy to be had in remem»- 
brance. . As fuch they are beautifully defcribed by the facred 
writers, and have been juftly celebrated through all ages. 

Another proof of the divine Original of the writings of Moses 
is the accompliftiment of the prophecies contained in them. By 
that we are to judge if the Lord hath fpokcn it ; for he declareth 
by Moses, that if a Prophet fpeak in his Name, and the thing 
come not to pafs, the Prophet hath fpoken prefumptuoufly. 

I have before taken notice, that the Prophecies of Moses re- 
lating to the fettlement of the Children of Israel in Canaan^ 
' and to their happinefs or mifery as they were obedient or difobe« 
dient to the law, have been accompHflied. 

There remains behind the great and important Prophecy con- 
cerning the Messiah ; of the feed of the woman, who is to bruife 

the 
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the ferpent's head ; of the feed of Abraham, in whom all na- 
tions are to be bleffed ; like unto Moses, whom they are to hear ; 
who is to fpeak to them all that God commands ; and to whofc 
words if they do not hearken, God will require it of them. Let 
us then confider, if fiich a Prophet has yet appeared ; and if he 
has, how far the ends of his miffion have been accomplifhed. 

The author, who added the laft chapter of Deuteronomy to 
the writings of Moses, which gives an account of his death and 
character, fays, ** that there arofe not a Prophet fmce in Israel 
** like unto him, whom the Lord knew face to face ; in all the 
" miracles and wonders which he fent him to do in the land of 
" Egypt ; and in all that mighty hand, and all that great fear, 
** which he wrought in the fight of all Israel." This is fup- 
pofed to be added by Ezra after the return from the Captivity ; 
before the time of Ezra, Samuel, David, Elija, Elisha, and 
almofl all the Prophets whofe writings are contained in the Bible, 
had appeared. Confequently none of them could be the Mes- 
siah : and far from claiming the charafter, thofe facred writers, 
as well as Moses, foretell his coming. From the time of Mala- 
CHI after the Captivity there appeared no Prophet till John the 
Baptift ; who expreflly declares he was not that Prophet, and 
not worthy to unloofe the latchet of his flioe ; but that he was 
near at hand ; meaning Jesus of Nazareth, the only perfon who 
ever till that time claimed the title. 

Let us firft examine what external circumftances there are to 
fupport this claim : and then, whether it is fupported by his life 
and doftrine. 

Gg 2 But 
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But before I enter on this fubje<a:^ let me premife once for alt, 
that I underftand every thing faid in Scripture concerning Jesus 
CHaisT to relate to this Globe only. That God has ordained 
him the Guide, the Prophet, the Judge, the Prince, the Saviour, 
and the Redeemer of the Race of Adam only : that as man he 
fuffered only for men, and on earth for fins only committed on 
earth : that God hath united him to himfelf in a peculiar manner 
for thofe purpofes ;^ as he may hav^ done other intelligent Beings 
iji other planets for funilar ends. That the Son of Dhvid has not^ 
nor ever will have, more authority there, thaa they have or caa 
have here. And we may as well expe£t a Saviour or Prophe* 
fcom: Mercury or Jupiter, as thty one from hence* 

This is, and ought always to be thought, the genuine inter*-* 
pretation of Scripture : and we Should not draw any other con-^ 
clufions from any general expreflions. found there : for to make it 
contradift Nature is to deftroy its authority ; and to caufe that^ 
which rightly underitood is molt rational, , to be.mo(t.abfurd and 
incredible.. 

That there was fuch a perfon as Jesus of Nazareth can namoie 
be doubted, than that there was fuch a prince as Augustus C^sar^ 
in whofe reign he was bornk His life is proved by the, writingj^ 
of his own difciples, wbo were eye-witneffes to the particulars, of 
it, which they have related ; by the concurrent teftimony of other 
authors, both Jewifh and Pagan ; by the admif&on and confeflion 

of even the mod inveterate enemies to Chriftianity ; and by the 

number of Chriltians^ who have ever fmc^ profeifed this Reli^ 

gion^ 
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gioii, which could not have been at firft taught and eftablifhed 
without fome real author of it. 

The life of Jesus was not (like that of Moses) written by him- 
felf, but by others* The four Evangelifts are his biographers? 
and there are the ftrongell reafons to convince us of the truth of 
their relation ; and that it is come down to us withowt any mate-^ 
rial alterations. 

I. Two of the Evangelifts were hi^ Difciples and Apoftles; 
and eye-witneffes of the fa6ts they itjlate. A third wa? a compa^ 
nion of St. Peter, who was fo : and the fourth ^of St. PauLj who> 

had been miraculaufly converted and inftruifted; Their accounts^, 
though publifhed in diftant places and* difFerent periods of time, 
all agree in the principal fadts :- and yet evidently appear not to 
be copied from each other,, becaufe each in feme inftances fupply 
circumftances omitteA By the reft. The writings of the other 
Apoftles in the New Teftament bear witnefs of their truth ; as 
cotemporary Jewifll and Pagan authorsd<y to the truth of thofc, 
fa6ts, which in tlieir nature are of public notoriety, and whicii 
could not efcape their notice, if true. The Apoftles, while on 
Earth, fpent their whole lives in convincing the reft of mankind 

« 

of the truth. of it. They difperfed themfelves over great part of 
the Globe to propagate the.ftory ; in which, how diftantly foever 
difperfed, they all continue to agree. They told it in languages ; 
Aey had never learned : tlicy confirmed it by^ miracles, which 
none elfe could perform ;. and though. moft of them, men of mean 
fortune and education, courageoufly aflerted the truth of if- before . 
the Rulers of the Earth ; and voluntarily expofed themfelves to« 

pcrfccution^ 
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perfecution and to death to fupport the credit of it. Is it pofTible 
to conceive that men generally fo illiterate and low ftiould invent 
fuch a ftory, and be at fuch labour and pains, and perfift fo ob- 
ftinately to impofe it on mankind, without any view of worldly 
advantage to themfelves, but even to their own deftruftion ? or 
that whole armies of Martyrs in or near their times, who had 
recent evidence of what had pafTed, fhould feal it with their 
blood ? 

t. As the Evangdifts and Apoftles were careful to preferve the 
memory of the life and adlions of their Lord and Master in their 
writings ; their followers were no lefs careful to preferve thofc 
writings. As foon as the Gofpels were publi(hed, they carried 
copies of them to the Churches then eftablifhed ; where the per- 
fons converted by the Apoftles found them to agree with the tra- 
ditions before delivered to them. Such copies were kept with 
great care : and in what diftant and different parts foever they 
have been fmce found* they have been found to agree with each 
other, and with the quotations made from them by the fathers 
and other ancient writers of the church. And whatever little 
variations may have crept in by the error of tranfcribers or tranf- 
lators, or have been attempted by the blind zeal of late ages, no 
writing of antiquity is come down purer to us than the Gofpel, 
nor has any fo many proofs of being genuine and authentic. 

This being premifcd, let us examine whether the chara6ler of 
Jesus, as fet forth in the Gofpel, anfwers to that of the promifed 
Messiah. 
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The Messiah was to be of the Houfe of David : Jesus, in the 
pedigrees fet forth by St. Matthew and St. Luke, is derived from 
that prince and his houfe. 

The Messiah was to be born of a Virgin : Jbsus is related to 
have been fo. This is a miracle ; that is, an event out of the 
common courfe of Nature. Nor are miracles to be wondered at 
on fo important and folemn an occafion: and that it pleafed 
God to point out to mankind their Head and their Guide by pe* 
culiar marks of diftindtion to notify his arrival amongjd them.. 

Many other prophecies there are concerning the Messiah^ 
which the EvangeUfts and Apoftlcs (who were beft acquainted 
with them) fay were fulfilled in Jesus. Such was his very name : 
the place of his birth : the maffacre of the children in Bethle- 
hem : his return out of Egypt : his refidence at Nazareth : the 
preaching of John in the Wildernefs: his leaving Nazareth 
to dwell at Capernaum : his riding into Jerufalem on an afs with 
her fole: the calling out thofc who bought and fold in the 
temple : his being fold for diirty pieces of filver, which bought 
the potters field : the parting of his garment, and calling lots oa 
his vefture : his being crucified between thieves, and numbered 
with tranfgreffors : the giving him gaJl to eat and vinegar to. 
drink : the not breaking his bones ; the piercing his fide : and 
his not feeing corruption in die grave. 

And God was pleafed ftill more manifeftly to declare his ap- 
pearance on earth by miracles. An Angel foretold it to the Vir- 
gin ; Angels notified it to the She^berds : A Star (i. e: mfeteor) 

condu£led 
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conduced the Wife Men to the place of it : Voices from Heaven 
proclaimed him the Son of God and a Prophet, at his baptifm, 
at his transfiguration, and at his appearance to St. Paul : Un- 
natural darknefs covered the earth at his Death : A great 
Earthquake rent the veil of the Temple : He faded forty days : 
He walked on the Sea : Was transfigured before fome of his Dif- 
ciples : Was feen by them and five hundred others at once after 
his Death : Vifibly afcended from earth, and difappeared from 
amongft men : And afterwards appeared in a vifion to St* Paul. 
going to Damafcus : And laft of all to St. John in the Ifle of 
Patmos. 

If any furtlier proof is repaired that Jesus was the Messiah^ 
we may appeal to his Chara<%er^ his Life, his Miracles, his Pro- 
phecies, and his Do6trine% 

I . He was himfelf a pattern of thofe virtues which he recom- 
mends to his followers ; and the only perfon of the race of Adam 
free from fin. His fupcrior worth drew on him hatred, malice, 
and perfecution ; to which he made no other return than patience 
and forgivenefs. And when he could have called for legions of 
Angels to his aid, he yielded himfelf up to the mofl: cruel indig- 
nities and torments, and prayed for his enemies at his death. He 
was, as the Prophet defcribes him, a Man of Sorrqws, and ac- 
vfluainted with grief. He was defpifed, and we efteemed him not. 
He ^waS'^pprefTed, and he was afflidted, yet he opened not his 
mouth. JBbe iwas brought as a lamb to the (laughter ; and, as a 
iheep before ^hcr Shearers, was dumb. He did no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleafed the Lord to bruife 
a him, 
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him, and to put him to ^rief, when he made his foul an offering 
for fin : he was wounded for our tranfgreflions, he was bruifed for 
our iniquities ; the chaftifement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his ftripes we are healed. Thus it pleafed God, in the won- 
derful difpenfations of his Providence (having before prepared 
men by a very general notion of expiation of fins by facrifice), in 
this inftance to make the only man that ever was without fin to 
atone for the fins of mankind* 

2. His life was one continued fcene of laudable and benevolent 
adlions. He went about doing good, and inftrufting men how 
to behave in this life fo as to be happy in the next ; that Life of 
Immortality, which he brought to light through his Gofpcl. 

3. Many were the miracles he performed to prove the truth of 
his miflion and dodlrine, and which proved him to be more than 
man, with powers exceeding human. He fhewed a power of 
creation, by multiplying the Loaves and Fifties ; of alterln.g the 
qualities of bodies, by changing the Water into Wine ; of changing 
their fpecific gravity by walking on the Sea ; over the vegetable 
part of the Globe, by blading the Fig tree ; over the watery 
tribe, by the wonderful draught of Fifties and by taking of the 
Fifh with the Tribute-money ; over terreftrial Animals, by the 
Swine running headlong into the Sea ; over his own Mind, by 
refifting all occafion and temptation of Sin ; over his own Body, 
by facing forty days ; by his Transfiguration, by his Refurrec- 
tion, and by his Afcenfion ; over the Minds of others, by curing 
of Lunatics, and by cafting out Devils, or (as I imagine) curing 
of thofe who were furioufly mad ; over their Bodies, by curing 

H h all 
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all manner of Difeafes ; the Leper, the Woman with the bloody 
Iflue ; the Deaf, the Dumb, the Lame, and the Blind ; and by 
raifing Lazarus and others from the Dead. — And how were thefe 
miracles performed ? by no other means than his Will or his 
Word : often in the abfence of the parties, an evidence that his 
Power was not confined to things near at hand ; as his Prophe- 
cies arc, that he knew future as well as prefent things. They 
w^re not performed in a corner, but before thoufands : the fame 
of them went through Paleftine and Syria : Multitudes reforted 
to Jesus, and brought perfons to be cured of all manner of dif- 
eafes : the perfons cured publiflied the fafts, of which feveral of 
them remained living witneffes many years after Christ's death 
and refurreftion. The fa6ls were fo ftrongly attefted, that the 
moft inveterate enemies of Chriftianity could not deny them ; and 
found no better fubterfuge, than to afcribe them to Magic, or, as 
the Jews expreffed it, that he caft out Devils by Belzebub : a fup- 
pofition equally weak and wicked, and which is confuted and^ 
expofed by Christ himfelf. 

4. The Prophecies of Christ relate either to himfelf, to his. 
Difciplcs,^ to the Jews, ta the Chriftians, or, to mankind in. 
general.. 

I . As to himfelf, he foretold, that he fhould be betrayed to the 
Chief Priefts, and unto the Scribes, and that they fhould con- 
demn him to. death, and fhould deliver him to the Gentiles to* 
mock, to fcourge, and to crucify him ; and that the third day 
he fhould rife again ; and that all the tribes of the Earth fhouldi 
$?Q him come again in the Clouds, with Power, and great Glory., 

The: 
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The firft part of thefe Prophecies has been fulfilled ; which is 
an earneft that the laft will be fo. 

2. As to his difciples, he foretold fome thirtgs relating to fomc 
of them in particular ; as that one who fate with him at meat 
fhould betray him, and that Peter fliould deny him thrice before 
the cock crew. Others he foretold of them in general: as that they 
fliould be hated and perfecuted ; delivered up to the Council, and 
fcourged in the Synagogues; that they fliould be brought before 
Kings and Governors for his fake ; and that it Ihould be given in 
the felf fame hour what they fliould fpeak : thefe predi6lions 
were fully verified. The Difciples, convinced of the importance 
of his miflion, and of the truth of his doftrine, were not difcou- 
raged by any danger from purfuing his orders. As he told them 
it was enough for the Difciple to be as his Mafter, they took up 
his Crofs, and followed him. They boldly entered on their office : 
what he told them in darknefs they fpoke in the light ; and what 
they heard in the ear they preached on the houfe-tops. They 
aflerted his do6trine before the Rulers of the Earth; and, illiterate 
as they were, they wanted neither argument or language to defend 
it ; for it happened, as he had foretold, that it was not they that 
fliould fpeak, but the Spirit of the Father. They relied on Provi- 
dence for their guard, having learned from him, that the hairs of 
their head were all numbered, and that not a Sparrow fell to the 
ground without the Father, and that they were of more value 
than many Sparrows. They feared not thofe who could kill the 
body only, being perfuaded, that he who lofeth his life for 
Christ's fake fliould find it. And they confirmed their do6lrine 

' H h 2 by 
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by the miracles, which he had affured them, if they wanted not 
Faith, they fhould perform. 

3. As to the Jews, he foretold, that of the Temple of Jcru- 
falem there fhould not be left one (lone upon another which 
fliould not be thrown down ; that the enemies fhould caft a 
trench about Jerufalem, and compafs her round, and keep her in 
on every fide, and lay her even with the ground, and that they 
fliould not leave in her one ftone upon another. All which was 
fulfilled when it was deftroycd by Titus. 

4. As to the Chriftians, he foretold, that in the courfe of his 
Gofpel falfe Chrifts and falfe Prophets fhould arife, who fhould 
fhcw figns and wonders to feduce, if poflible, even the Ele6l. 
Simon Magus, and many fincc, have verified the firft part of this 
Prophecy, and Mahomet the laft. He likewife foretold, that 
liicn fhould fay^ fee here, or fee there ! lo here is Christ, or 
there ! but he commands theni not to believe it ; for the King- 
dom of God cometh not with obfervation (or outward fhow) but 
is within you. How neceflary was this caution ! when we refledl 
how this Prophecy has been verified by the pretenfions of all the 
different fe£ts of Chriftians ; particularly of the Pope, who calls 
himfelf the Vicar of Christ, and is called by others Antichrifl* 
Again, though our Saviour has declared that the Dodlrine of his 
Gofpel was Love and Peace, yet he foretold it would not entirely 
have that effedl ; and that he was come, not to give Peace, but 
Divifion and a Sword : that men fhould hate and betray one 
another ; that Brother fhould betray Brother to death ; the Fa- 
ther the Son ; and Children rife up againft their Parents, and 

3 caufe 
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caufe them to be put to death ; and that iniquity fhould abound. 
This Prophecy has been very fufficiently verified ; and Perfecution 
for Religion (which was little known before the Gofpel) has been 
carried to the greateft excefs of cruelty ; at firft by the heathen 
Emperors againft the Chriftians, and fmce by the different fe6ls 
of Chriftians againft each other. Laftly, he foretold, that the 
Gofpel fhould be preached in all the World, for a witnefs to all 
nations, and then fhall the End come. Though the Gofpel has 
been already preached in many different parts of this Globe, yet 
the Prophecy is far from being at this time completed ; and 
therefore we need not expeft the DifTolution of the World (that 
is, of mankind) yet ; for this generation (that is, the race of 
Adam) (hall not pafs away, till all thefe things (of which the ge- 
neral preaching of the Gofpel is one) be fulfilled. Heaven and 
Earth {hall pafs away (that is, this generation fhall be taken from 
the Earth), but my words {hall not pafs away ; that is, the Gof- 
pel fhall afterwards remain, as the record of the trial and fen- 
tence of the prefent race of men ; and the moral precepts of it- 
are eternal. 

5. As to mankind in general, he foretold his coming again in. 
glory to judge the whole race of mankind ; the end of them here ; 
the feparation of the righteous from the wicked ; a future ftate of 
happinefs for the firft, and of mifery for the laft. Thefe Pro- 
phecies remain to be fulfilled ; and I Ihall enlarge upon them in, 
another place. 

5. I come now to fpeak of the Doftrihe of Christ ; what he> 
commands to be done, and what to be believed.. 

Hfi2 
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He informs the World, that he is not come to deftroy the Law, 
but to fulfill it ; intimating that he is the great Prophet foretold 
by Moses, who was to teach men the perfedt Will of God, both 

with regard to God and man, 

ft 

I. With regard to God, he eftablifhes that firft and great 
Commandment of the Law, as neceflary to eternal life, to love 
God with all the heart, foul, ftrength, and mind. He tells us to 
fear him, who is not only able to deftroy the body, but to caft the 
foul into Hell. He dire6ts us to pray, but not to be feen of men ; 
to pray in the clofet, and in fecret, becaufe God feeth in fecret ; 
not to ufe vain repetitions, becaufe he knoweth what we have 
need of before we afk ; and that we may not addrefs the Supreme 
Being improperly, he hath furniihed us with a moft fhort, excel- 
lent, and comprehenfive form. He hath prefcribed no particular 
form of outward worfliip ; but hath left it to the choice of every 
particular perfon in private, and of every country in public. He 
neither confined himfelf or others to particular times or places of 
worfliip. He refted not on the Sabbath from doing good. He 
taught not only in the Synagogue and Temple, but on the Moun- 
tain, on the Sea, and in the Wildernefs. God dwells not in tem- 
ples made with hands, but in the heart ; therefore his worfhip is 
not local ; but, like that of Christ, may be exercifed alike in 
every part of this Globe. To ferve God, no man need go to a 
Temple at Jerufalem, a Mofque at Mecca, or St. Peter's at 
Rome. God hath erected his Temple in the heart of man ; and 
confequently can in no part of the world be deftitutc of places of 
worfhip where there are men* 

a. With 
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2. With regard to other men, he teaches univerfal Benevolence. 
To look on all mankind, of what nation or fe6t foever, as our 
Neighbours ; and, like the good Samaritan, to affift them. To 
love them as ourielves. To do to them as we would they fliould 
do unto us. Not to judge others, left we be judged. Not to fee 
their faults, and be blind to our own. Not to be angry with our 

brother without a caufe ; but to love even our enemies. Not to 
€urfe our brother, or call him Fool ; but to blefs thofe who curfe 
us. Not to retaliate injuries, or refift evil, but to him that fmiteth 
us on the right cheek, to turn the other alfo. To do good to» 
them that hate us. To pray for them that defpitefailly ufe us, and 
pcrfecute us. To forgive an offending brother not feven times 
only, but feventy times feven i the condition on which God will 
forgive us.. To live thus peaceably with others, and to be peace- 
makers amongft others, with the promife of a blefling, if we are 
fo. This is our duty to others, as private men. As members of 
the ftate, we are to give unto C-esar the things that are Cjesar's ;; 
tribute to whom tribute is due ; honour to whom honour. 

3. With regard to a man's felf, he teaches us to be poor in. 
fpirit,. meek^ merciful, pure in heart, hungring and thirfting after 
idghteoufnefs, and exceeding glad when reviled and perfecuted: 
for its fake.. Mafters of our carnal aftc6lions, fo as not to look 
on a woman to luft after her. We are to let our light fhine be- 
fore men,, that they may fee our good works, but not to be ofhen- 
tatious of them. When, we do alms, we are not to let the left-- 
hand know what the right-hand doth. When we pray, 'tis not* 
tx) be in the corners of the ftreet, but in the clofet. When we: 
feil^. 'tis not to be with a fad,. but a chearful countenance.. We,^ 

are^ 
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are not to be like the Scribes and Pharifees, who do all their 
works to be feen of men ; make broad their philaAerics ; enlarge 
the borders of their garments ; love the uppermoft rooms gt 
Feafts ; and chief feats in the Synagogues ; and greetings in the 
market ; and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. We cannot 
ferve God and Mammon : therefore are not to lay up treafures 
on Earth, but in Heaven. Should not be felicitous for Food or 
Raiment ; but firft feck the Kingdom of God and his Righteouf- 
nefs, and rely on his Providence for them. We are to love nei- 
ther Father, Mother, Son, or Daughter, more than Christ ; 
but are to take up his Crofs, and follow him (i. e. fufFer like him 
for Righteoufnefs fake) ; for he that findeth his life (i. e. faves it 
in this world by denying him) fhall Ibfe it (i. e. in a future ftate) ; 
but he that lofeth his life (i. e. is a martyr) for his fake, fhall find 
it (i. e. be eternally happy). 

« 

This is the moft perfeft Syftem of Morality that ever was pro- 

pofed to man ; worthy of the great Prophet foretold by Moses, 
who was to teach them all they were to do, and whom they were 
to hear. A Religion, not like the Jewifh, requiring many vain 
ceremonies, and external performances ; but only a right difpo- 
fition of the Mind, and a reafonable employment of its faculties* 
It injoins but two ceremonies, in their own nature indifferent, as 
feals or marks on its profeffors, to teftify to the world their Faith 
and the Author of it ; neither of them burdenfome, but both eafy 
to be performed in any part of the world. The one is to be 
baptized in the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Qhost ; 
the other fometimcs to cat'Bread, and drink the Cup, in remem- 
brance of Christ, and his Sufferings for mankind. 

Thefe 
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Thefe things the Chriftian Religion requires to be done. What 
does it require men to believe ? — One God ; that God diftin- 
guifhed into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; that Son taking 
or uniting to himfelf Jesus of the Houfe of David to be the eter- 
nal Prince of Mankind; that Jesus, heretofore inftru6ting and 
dying for man, now in a ftate pf Glory interceding for him with 
God, hereafter to come again to be his Judge, and to take with 
him all the righteous of the race of Adam into Manfions of ever- 
lading Blifs. 

This is the general fubftance of the Chriftian Faith contained 
in Scripture. The Articles of it lie difperfed there ; but have been 
coUedled, methodized, and prefented in one fummary view in 
feveral creeds which have been, formed for the ufe and eafe of the 
. generality of mankind, who are not able to make fuch abftra6ls 
^or themfelves* Creeds are human compofitions, and therefore 
of no authority. They are no farther to be attended to than they 
are warranted by Scripture, which is the fole rule of Faith. They 
may be propofcd, but cannot be impofed. Every one who is able 
fhould compare them with the Gofpel, to fee if they be agreeable 
to it. Of this a man muft judge for himfelf ; he can have no 
other opinion than his own ; others cannot think for him, nor 
he for them. If he differs in opinion from another concerning 
any mode or circumftance of any abftrufe and myfterious article 
of the Chriftian faith, he does no more than different Popes, Sy- 
nods, and Councils have done before on the fame points. He 
only exerj:ifes that liberty which Christ allows. He allows men 
to conjc6lure, but not to decide fuch points which he was not 
pleafed fully to reveal. Thofe glimmerings of light, which he 

I i hath 
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hath afforded us concerning them, are intimations that what wd- 
cannot plainly difcern here, will be difclofed to us hereafter. Let 
a man think as he pleafes about the Myfteries of Chriftianity, if 
he conforms but his a6lions to the. plain precepts of it ; by the 
firft he can hurt neither himfelf nor others ; by the laft he wili 
mod certainly benefit both. In delivering his opinions on diefe 
Myfteries, let him be charitable, allowing to others the fame li- 
berty of fentiment which he affumes to himfelf ; let him be hum- 
ble, not peremptorily deciding beyond what the Scripture hath 
decided ; but let him be confident of one thing, that, though it 
may contain many things above his comprehenfion^ it can con- 
tain nothing repugnant to reafon. 

The tenets, which principally diftinguifh the Chriftian Reli- 
gion from all others, and of which men could have no concep- 
tion or idea by the light of Nature, relate, i. to the Deity ; 2. to 
the union of Christ to the Deity ; 3. to a Refurre6lion and Judge- 
ment preceding a future ftate. 

As to the firft ; God, whofe nature is incomprehenfible, hath 
been pleafed to reveal to us, that there are three Perfons in the 
Godhead ; not three diftinft qualities or attributes only, but three 
diftinft intelligent agents ; for diftin6t adtions and offices are 
afcribed to them, which could not be to qualities or attributes, 
hut muft be to perfons or intelligent agents^ Thefe three perforis 
are of the fame eflence, and have the fame attributes ; but are 
diftinft in intelligence and in operation ; always willing the fame, 
and always a6ling in harmony. They are often expreflly men- 
tioned together in Scripture: the whole tenor of the Scripture 

implies 
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implies that they are diftin6l, and the Scripture would be unin- 
telligible, if they are not conceived to be fo ; and that all nations 
fliould conceive them to be fo was the intention of Christ, when 
he ordered them to be baptized in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

« 

The Father b felf-exiftent, and fuprcme, the Author of all 
Beings, and the Fountain of all PoNver, and in the mod exalted 
fenfe God* 

The Son is derived (or begotten) from the Father alone ; and, 
receiving his being from him, confequently is not originally God, 
but God of God : Having been with the Father from the be- 
ginning, that is, before all other Beings or Worlds, and before 
even all computation of time. In which fenfe only he is eternal ; 
not in the moft abfolute fenfe, as the epithet is afcribed to the 
Father ; for though he is before all Worlds, he muft be after 
the Father, becaufe he derives his exiftence from him. He is 
begotten, not made ; that is, he is of the fame eflence with the 
Father, from whom he derives his exiftence ; and the expreflion 
begotten is ufed to convey that idea to us : for in our concep*. 
tion, every thing that is begotten, is of the fame nature with that 
which begot it ; but nothing that is made, is of the fame nature 
with that which made it. The expreffion begotten is not ufcd 
to convey any idea of this divine Generation ; that is known to 
God alone. Man is ignorant of the manner of his own Genera* 
tion, or that of any Animal or Vegetable ; and it would be the 
moft blafphemous prefumption in fo inconfiderable a creature of 

I i ^ the 
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the' univerfe to attempt to explain that of the Son of God. 
Though the Son is of the fame fubftance or eflencc, yet he is fub- 
ordinate to the Father, who is greater. This is expreflly faid in 
Scripture, and is implied through the whole tenor of it. There- 
fore, when the Athanafian Creed fays^ he is equal to the Father 
as touching his Godhead, it muft be underftood only that he i& 
equally of the fame divine Nature, not equal in Authority ; for 
he in every thing does the Will of the Father. Not my Will,, 
fays he, but thine be done.. 

The third Perfon, who has exiftcd from the beginning (or be- 
fore all Worlds) with the other two, 16 the Holy Ghost. The- 
Eternal, the Holy Spirit, who fpoke by the Prophets and Apof- 
ties ; by whom Jesus was conceived ; the Comforter fent by the* 
Father and the Son ; to moralize and fandlify the World. Who 
will continue with mankind (that is, affifl:) to conduft them into- 
the way of truth, until they fliall be removed from this Globe. 

As the two lafl Perfbns derive their exigence and authority 
from the Father, they are fubordinate to him, who is the only 
fupreme God, who governs all things by their miniftration, and 
by and through them is worfhiped and glorified ; for as Christ 
himfelf hath faid, and direftcd us to fay. His is the Kingdom, 
the Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. But though the 
other Perfons are fubordinate to the Father, yet we conceive 
them to be of the fame nature and perfe6lions ; in which fenfe, 
and in which alone, the three Perfons can be faid or underftood 
to be co-equal. 

For 
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For in other refpefts, as the Son himfelf hath declared, the 
Father is greater than he. The Father is God of himfelf, the 
other Perfons God of God. The Father felf-exiftent, the others 
deriving their exiftence from him. Some things none knoweth 
fave the Father only, others he hath revealed to the Son alone. 
The Father doth whatfoever he pleafeth, the Son only what he 
feeth the Father do : the Son and Holy Spirit in all things 
performing his Will. The Son is fent (or commiflioned) by the 
Father ; the Holy Ghost (or Comforter) by the Father and 
the Son ; and he that fends is greater than him that is fent. That 
expreflion therefore in the Athanafran Creed, that none of the 
Perfons is before or after other, none greater or lefs than the 
other, but their glory equal, is fcarce reconcilable to Scripture ; 
or, to reconcile it> mull be underftood with great limitations* 

This idea which we receive from Scripture, of three divine Per- 
fons fubfifting together from Eternity in the Godhead, is more 
chearful than that of a Deity exifting from Eternity, without any 
communication of his ideas before the Creation of the Univerfe. 

It gives us alio a more- exalted notion of the Theocracy, or 
God's Government of the Univcrfe, when we confider the other 
two Perfons performing the high behefts of the Father, and by 
his order co-operating with him in the Creation, Prefervation, 
and San6tification, not only of this little Globe of ours, but of 
every part of Nature. 

But there will always remain two great difficulties in the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, i* How it is confiftent with, the Unity of 

the 
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the Godhead. 2. How it is confiftent with the Eternity of the 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

To reconcile it to the Unity, we are to believe, i . that, not- 
withftanding there are three diftin6t Perfons or intelligent Agents 
in the Godhead, which we are not to confound, yet, as is faid in 
the Athanafian Creed, we are not to divide the fubftance, which 
ftill remains but one ; for the divine effence, being fpiritual, can- 
not be divided ; and being infinite, cannot be multiplied. The 
Son is faid to be in the bofom of the Father ; that is, wherever 
the Father is, there is the Son, and there too is the Holy 
Ghost. This is very difficult for us to conceive, who borrow 
our ideas from vifible objects here below ; and no parallel can be 
made from created things. All created Beings occupy particular 
parts of fpace, and are each feparated in place from the other : 
the Godhead goes through all fpace, and confequently each per- 
fpn in it mud be ever and throughout united. We cannot con- 
ceive three Men in this manner to be one, or to be in one place 
at the fame time. We cannot conceive one man to have three 
Souls, three Underftandings, or three Wills; or three men to 
have one Soul, one Underftanding, or one Will. We cannot 
conceive three men, or even one man, always to have the fame 
Thoughts and Inclinations ; or three men to know the Thoughts 
and Inclinations of each other. But God's Nature is not like 
man's Nature ; his Thoughts like man's Thoughts ; his Ways 
like man's Ways : his Ways are unfearchable j his Counfels im- 
penetrable ; and his Nature incomprehenfible. It is not for man 
to explain this myftery ; or to fay it is, or it is not, thus. As 

it was at firft difcovered to him in Scripture^ all that be can 

know 
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know of it he mufl learn from thence, and muft not be ^ife be* 
yond wljat is there written. 2. As the three Perfons are but one. 
in effence, fo are they but one in will and in harmony of action ; 
the Son and. Holy Ghost always either co^-operating with the 
Father, or performing his Will. 

The other difficulty with regard to die Trinity is the Eternity 
of the Son and Holy Ghost. For we arc at a lofs to conceive, 
how perfons, who derive their exiftence from another, fliould al- 
ways have been ; or not to afcribe a priority to him, from whom 
they derive their exiftence. We can conceive them to have been, 
as St. John fays, in the Beginning, before any thing was made ; 
or, as the Nicene Creed exprefles it, before all Worlds ; we may 
impute to them a duration beyond what either the force of ima^ 
gination or numbers can reach ; but when we have done all, 
we can fcarce fay, as the Athanafian Creed does, that none of 
the Perfons are before or after other ; or when it fays they are co- 
eternal, afcribe the fame fort of eternity to the two laft as to the 
Father. Whenever we contemplate this point, we muft be fen- 
fible that we cannot comprehend it in this life ; and that the line 
of our underfl:anding is much too ftiallow to fathom the depths 
of Eternity. It is fufEcient for Chriftians to believe, that there 
are three Perfons in one Godhead. The nature of the Deity is 
above man's comprehenfion, as well as the manner of the co- 
exiftence of the three Perfons in it. When men therefore attempt 
to explain any part of this myftcry, it is only propofmg an opi- 
nion, which the reft of mankind are at liberty to receive or rejeft. 
The Scripture is the ftandard by which fuch explications are to 

be tried. . And whether they are agreeable to Scripture every one 

muft 
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niuft judge for himfelf. It is arrogant in any to infift on their 
own fenfe as a necefTary rule of Faith ; and impious and unchrif- 
tian to curfe others, if they do not believe it. Thefe things were 
revealed to make men humble, not proud and contentions. 

The next tenet, which diftinguiflies the Chriftian Religion, is 
the union of Jesus to the fecond Perfon of the Deity, by which 
he became both God and Man, or one Christ. An ineffable 
myftery, as well as the Trinity ! on which men may difpute, but 
which they can never explain. This, as we are told in Scrip- 
ture, was performed by the operation of the Holy Ghost ; there- 
fore he is faid, in the Apoftles Creed, to be conceived, in the Ni- 
cene, to be incarnate, by the Holy Ghost; in what manner 
exceeds our comprehenfion. If we cannot comprehend how man 
is conceived in the natural courfe, we certainly cannot this mira- 
culous conception ; if we cannot tell how the Soul is united to 
the Body, much lefs can we explain how the Body and Soul of 
Jesus was united to the Deity. I think the cleareft explanation 
that is to be found of this abftrufe point is in the Athanafian 
Creed, viz. that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God 
and Man. God, of the fubftance of the Father, begotten be- 
fore the Worlds ; and Man, of the fubftance of his Mother, born 
in the World. Perfe6l God, . and perfe£t Man, of a reafonable 
Soul and human Flefti fubfifting. Equal to the Father as touch- 
ing his Godhead, and inferior to the Father as touching his 
Manhood ; who, although he be God and Man, yet he is not 
two, but one Christ. One, not by converfion of the Godhfead 
into Flefti, but by taking the Manhood into God. One altoge- 
ther, not by confufion of fubftance, but by unity of Perfon. For 
4 as 
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as the reafonable Soul and Flefh is one Man, fo God and Man is 
one Christ.— Thefe words (according to my apprehenfion) in- 
tend to (hew that Jesus, who was miraculoufly born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, was in a peculiar manner united to the Second Perfon 
in the Godhead. That by fuch union he became Christ, or the 
Anointed ; to be a Prophet to inftruft, a Prieft to redeem, and a 
King to judge and govern mankind. That as the union of Soul 
and Body compofe but one Perfon, or one Man, fo the union of 
the Soul and Body of Jesus to the Second Perfon in the Godhead 
compofed biit one Perfon, or one Christ. That, as the Soul and 
Body of a man, which are of different natures, ftill continue fo 
whilfl: united, fo the Soul and Body of Jesus, which were both of 
a different nature from the Godhead, ftill continued fo after they 
were united to it in him. Thefe natures were not confounded, 
though united ; for it is blafphemous to imagine, that God could 
be converted into Man; or Man into God. The manner of this 
union cannot be better expreffed than by faying it was not by 
converfion of the Godhead into Flefh, but by taking the Man- 
hood into God, in whom all things are contained. Not by con- 
fufion of fubftance (divine and human), but by unity of Perfon ; 
that is, by uniting the Perfon of Jesus (and of Jesus only, felcc- 
ted from all mankind) to the Godhead, in a more peculiar man- 
ner, and more intimately, than all other men. 

On this myfterious fubjeft men have been led into great con- 
fufion and perplexity by two things : i . By not fufficiently at- 
tending to the diftinftion between the Son of God (the fecond 
Perfon of the Trinity) begotten of his Father before all Worlds, 
and Jesus (who, by being peculiarly united to that Perfon, is 

K k likewifq 
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likewife called the Son of Gop) born in the Worldt 2, By ima-? 
gining that by fuch union Christ became Lord of the Univerfe > 
whereas his commiffion extends only to our Planet, and the pre* 
fent race of mankind. 

The Athanafian Creed is juftly blameable for fetting up s 
human compofition as the ftandard of Salvation, and for re* 
quiring an implicit belief of the tenets contained in it under the 
penalty of damnation ; when many have thought fome of thoft 
tenets very doubtful, and others repugnant to Scripture. But 
notwithftanding thefe glaring imperfeftions, the method it pro* 
cecds in is better than either that of the Nicene or ApoiUes Creed. 
For it firft treats of the three Perfons in the Godhead^ and after* 
wards of the Incarnation or taking of Jesvs into the Godhead, 

ff 

and uniting him to the Second Perfon of it. Whereas the other 
two Cre^, without previoufly fetting forth the Trinity, infert 
the Name of Jesus between the Father and the Holy Ghost ; 
which, if not properly attended to, and explained, may make 
the generality of people confound the two natures in Christ ; the 
divine, which exifted before the World ; and the human, which 
was taken into, or united to, the divine at the time of the Incar* 
nation. 

The Nicene Creed, after profefling a belief in the Father, pro- 
ceeds thus : " And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
" Son of God : begotten of his Father before all Worlds : God 
<* of God, &c. being of one Subftance with the Father."— 
Which muft be thus underftood, viz. that Jesus Christ was the 
only Man who became the Son of God, by being at the time of 

the 
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tlie Incarnation united to the only begotten Son, begotten 
of his Father before all Worlds, God of God, of one fubftance 
with the Father. For Jesus, as a Man, was born in Bethlehem, 
of the fubftance of his Mother ; in the World, not before it. 

The Apoftles Creed, without faying any thing of the Second 
Perfon of the Trinity, begotten before all Worlds, after the Fa- 
ther Almighty, immediately names " Jesus Christ, his only 
" begotten Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
" Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary/'— So that an ignorant per- 
fon in reading this Creed would, from the literal fenfe of the 
words, imagine, that before Jesus was born, there was no only 
begotten Son of God ; as he might in reading the Nicene, that 
Jesus was begotten before all Worlds. 

The true fenfe in tvrhich Jesus in Scripture is called the Son, 
and only begotten Son of God, is, i. As he is united to the 
only begotten Son, or Second Perfon of the Trinity. 2. As he is 
the only man of the race of Adam that ever was fo. 

But although he is the only man ever thus united, we muft not 
from thence conclude, that he is the only intelligent or rational 
being that ever has been, or will be fo. The Son, or Second Per- 

« 

fon of the Trinity, is under the Father, and by his order, the 
Inftru6lor, Redeemer, Judge, and King of all fuch Beings, not 
only on our Globe, but on every Globe, arid in every quarter of 
the univerfe ; as the Holy Ghost is their fan<5lifier. In order to 
inftrudt, redeem, judge, and govern the race of Adam, he united 
to himfelf Jesus : and Yor the fame or fimilar ends, he may have, 

K k z and 
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and probably hath, united to himfelf other rational creatures in 
other planets. Jesus is not their Saviour, nor they the Saviours 
of mankind. Jesus, as to his Manhood, was of the race of 
Adam, defcended from Abraham and David. He was ferit to 
inftru6l his own fpecies only. He died for men, and men only. 
He fufFered on earth for fins only committed on earth. His tranf- 
a6lions here no more concern other Globes, than the tranfaftiona 
there do us. To imagine that his authority extends to other 
Globes is as abfurd as to imagine that a magiftrate in any particu- 
lar ftate here is a magiftrate in every other ; or that a commiffion^ 
to a6l in England gives a man authority in Mexico or Japan. 

I am very defirous of being thoroughly underftood on this point, 
which appears to me of the laft importance to true Chriftianity. 
It has fcarce been touched on, or but very (lightly, by Divines : 
and yet it is extremely neceffary it fhould be cleared up : till it is 
cleared up, the ideas of men will remain very confufed ; and 
many of the moft fpeculative will be either Sceptics or Infidels^ 
The interpretation I contend for is clear and intelligible : any 
other, I think, (hocks nature and common fenfe ; and therefore 
cannot be agreeable to Scripture, which through the whole re^ 
quires the firft interpretation.. 

It may be alked, how came it then not to prevail before ? for 
it can fcarce be afked, why ftiould it prevail now ? unlefs thofe 
who alk the queftion will fay, that mankind ought never to grow 
wifer, or underftand Scripture better than they did before. And 
as to the firft queftion, I think feveral reafons may be afligned. 

I. Igno- 
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1. Ignorance in Natural Philofophy was the great arnl princi- 
pal reafon. For many ages' after Christ, the Ptolemaic was the 
only prevailing fyftem of the Univerfe. The Earth was elteemed 
the center of it ; for whofe fake all the celeftial bodies were made, 
and moved round it only to adminifter heat or light. This was 
long taken for grinted without examination. Men eafily believed 
what flattered their pride, and feemed confirmed by outward ap- 
pearance. The Earth appeared greateft to man ; and he was the 
moft confiderable upon earth. And as ignorance and vanity con- 
du£led him into errors of philofophy, fo did they into errors of 
faith ; and both went on increafing by the literal and falfe in- 
terpretations, which blind guides put on Scripture : and a fu- 
rious zeal (always the attendant on ignorance) made it dangerous 
-for men to declare their opinions freely either in Philofophy or 
Religion, for fear of being condemned and murdered as Heretics, 
Whilft therefore men were no better informed than to think our 
Earth the Univerfe, they could, as Chriftians, have no other 
notion than that Jesus was the Saviour of the whole. 

2. Since men have been convinced of the immenfe extent of 
the Univerfe, and that every Globe in it is inhabited, many rea- 
fons have kept them filent on this fubjedt. In Popifli countries, 
the fear of a Pope, or an Inquifition, if they fhould advance any 
thing that fhould be deemed heretical. In Proteftant countries, 
among the laity the fear of being thought Angular ; among the 
clergy of being thought unorthodox ; which any opinion may 
be, which either wants or contradi6ts the authority (or rather 
the no-authority) of a Father, Synod, or Council. • Another 
reafon may be the difficulty to make the vulgar underftand it, 

which 
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which they could not without fome previous knowledge of Geo- 
graphy and Aftronomy ; for want of which, they will contmue to 
think this Globe the whole habitable World ; and whilft they do 
fo, it is no error in them to believe Jesus to be the Saviour of the 
whole : but men of learning and Speculation think not with the 
vulgar. God has opened wider to them both the Book of Nature 
and of the Scripture ; and intends they fhould ufe the firft as a 
comment on the other ; that, as Christ hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gofpel, that light might (hin^ 
ftill brighter to illuftrate the truth of the Gofpel ; in which there 
are many things, which perhaps were not known to the infpired 
writers themfelves (for they did not fpeak but as the Holy Ghost 
gave them utterance), the truth of which will continue gradually 
to open and difclofe itfelf to mankind, both in this life, and in 
the next. 



And let no one think it derogatory to the honour of Christ, to 
rank him with numberlefs other faviours and mediators, which 
God hath eftablilhed between himfelf and the rational beings 
which he hath created. With regard to us, Jesus Christ, as he 
is united to the Godhead for our fakes, is a moft divine and ado- 
rable perfon ; the Prince and the Hierarch of all the Race of 
Adam, which have exifted, and fhall exift to his fecond coming, 
He was fent to inftrudt them by his holy life and do£trine, to re* 
deem them by his bitter death and paffion, and to confirm theix^ 
by his glorious refurreftion and afceniion ; to the end, that if 
they are holy in this life, as he was holy, they may follow him to 
that ftate of glory to which he is already exalted. For he is the 
way to lead men in the right way ; the truth ta guide them into 

all 
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all truth J »nd the life to guide them to everlafting life. He is 
the only mediator between God and Man. No man cometh to 
the Father but by him. His is the only name under Heaven, by 
which men can be faved. 

The next diftinguifhing tenet of the Chriftian Religion is the 
belief of the Refurreftion of the Body, i . That of Christ, which 
has already happened : 2. That of all mankind, which is to hap- 
pen at his fecond coming. 

1. The Refurreftion of Christ is a matter of fa6t, which could 
be only proved by evidence. And no faft was ever more ftrongly 
attefted. For, after his Refurre6lion, St. Paul fays he was feen 

of Cephas ; then of the Twelve After that, he was feen of more 
than five hundred Brethren at once ; whereof many remain unto 
the prefent, and fome alfo are fallen afleep : After that he was 
feen of James ; then of all the Apoftles : and laft of all he was 
feen alfo of me, as of one born out of due time. — ^This certainly 
is fufficient evidence to eftablifh the fa6l* 

2. The Refurre6lion of Christ is a prelude to that of mankind, 
and an earned that it will happen at the laft day. He is called 
the firft fruits of them that flept : and the Beginning and firft be- 
gotten of the dead : and we are to referable him in the likenefs 
of his Refurreftion. How then was Christ raifed ? and with 
what body did he come ? He was raifed with the identical body 
that was laid in the grave ; and which did not continue there 
long enough to fee corruption. This can be the cafe of few be- 
fides ; only of thofe few, who fhall die juft before the laft day. 

5 Others 
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Others too will rife again with corruptible bodies (no matter 
whether compofed of any of the fame particles as before), fuffi- 
cient to diftinguifli the identity of their perfons: to the end, 
that all men may be judged in the flefh on earth for the works 
they had done on /sarth in the flefh. But, as St. Paul fays, flefli 
stod blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God. Therefore we 
are not to imagine (nor is it reafonable to imagine) that men are 
to pafs with the fame bodies into another ftate. No : St. Paul 
fays, he will fhew a great myftery : we fhall ail be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye : this corruptible is to put 
on incorruption ; this mortal ftiall put on immortality ; and that 
which was fown a natural body, fliali become a fpiritual body ; 
as the Body of Christ did before his Afcenfion, and before he 
could fit down at the right-hand of God, amongft the holy An- 
gels, who are made fubje£t to him ; and with whom he will 
come again in the clouds with power and great glory to judge 
both the Quick and Dead. At that day {in the fame manner as 
Christ himfelf afcended into Heaven) St. Paul fays, the dead in 
Christ fhall rife ; and fhall be caught up into the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air. — And why (as the fame ApofUe fays) fhould 
it be thought incredible that God Ihould raife the Dead ? It is 
not incredible, becaufe impoflible ; for nothing is fo with God ; 
and in this inflance it requires no greater power to raife man's 
body than at firfl to create it. It is not incredible, becaufe irra- 
tional ; for nothing can be more rational, than for God to vindi- 
cate his Juflice on earth in the face of all mankind : that every 
wrong fentence given here may here be reverfed : that thofe who 
have been unjuftly condemned may be acquitted : and thofe who 
have been unjufWy acquitted may be condemned : that even here 

the 
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the profperous wicked man may begin to fufFer, and the afflifted 
good one to be comforted, before their puniftiment or reward be 
complete. 

To the Refurre6lion of the Body is immediately to fucceed the 
Judgment of Mankind, and the End of the World ; that is, of 
all things on the face of this globe. But the end is not yet : the 
Gofpel fhall be preached in all the World, for a witnefs to all 
Nations, and then (hall the end come. But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the Angels in Heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only. It (hall come like a thief in the night ; and 
as in the day of Noah they knew not, till the Flood came, and 
took them all away ; fo ftiall the coming of the Son of Man be. 
Be ready therefore, take heed, watch and pray, lefl: the Lord 
coming fuddenly fhall find you fleeping, or (which is worfe) 
fmiting your fellow-fervants, and eating and drinking with the 
drunken.— But though we know not in what hour he will come ; 
the manner of his coming is revealed to us, and chiefly by 
himfelf. 

The approach of this great Judge will be ufhered in with moft 
amazing pomp and folemnity. The Sun (hall be darkened, the 
Moon (hall not give her light, the Stars (i. e. meteors) fhall fall 
from Heaven, and the powers of the Heavens (i. e. air) ihall be 
fhaken, the Sea and the Waves roaring. And what wonder ? if 
then all the tribes of the earth mourn ; if mens hearts fail them 
for fear, and for looking after thofe things, which are coming on 
the earth. For then they Ihall fee the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of Heaven with power and great glory. 

L 1 And 
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And h€ fliall fend his Angels with a great found of a trumpet 

« 

to fummon mankinds And they fliall gather his ele6l from the 
four Winds, and from one end of Heaven to the other ; where we 
may fuppofe they have the liberty to expatiate, and to contem- 
plate God's Works, till they are fummoned to refume their bodies 
to appear at this great Tribunal, in order to receive from their 
Lord more ample praife and reward. They will therefore re^ 
ceive this Summons with joy ! How different from the guilty I 
Who (wherever they are) will call on the mountains to fall on 
them, and the waves of the fea to cover them, from the fierce* 
ncfs of his wrath and the vengeance of his power. But in vain I 
For every eye fhall fee him ; and they alfo which pierced him ; 
and all kindreds of the earth fhall wail becaufe of him. In this 
manner, thofe good men who fleep in Jesus (i. e. fhall then be 
dead) God will bring with him ; and when he fhall defcend 
from Heaven with a fhout, with the voice of the Archangels, 
and with the trump of God, they fhall rife firfl : and thofe other 
good men, which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord, fhall not fleep (i. e. die), but fhall appear in the body 
with them ; and with them fhall meet the Lord, and be for ever 
with him. 

This Globe was never fo populous, as it will be on that great 

f 

day of af&ze ; when all the fons of Adam, who lived in ever fo 
diftant ages, will appear together in the flefh, and be cotempcv 
raries. Compared to this^ every affembly of men recorded in 
hiflory appears contemptible ; even the hoft of Xerxes is lofl in 
the croud. And yet numerous as it will be, every individual will 
be ftri6tly examined^ and receive the moft exa<5t juftice. This 

will 
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thrill not be like human tribunals, where a6lions only can be 
weighed, and truth may be concealed. Before this tribunal the 
truth mud: appear : it hath cognizance of mens thoughts as well 
as a6tions : to the Judge all hearts are open, all defires known, 
and from him no fecrets can be hid. 

When the Prince of the Kings of the Earth is thus feated in the 
clouds in power and great glory to judge the whole circuit of it, 
the earth revolving on its axis fliall prefent every kingdom, na- 
tion, and language, in their turn at the foot of his Throne, to 
receive their trial, and their fentence. Thofe that lived under 
the Gofpel fliall be tried by the Gofpel ; thofe that lived under 
the Law, by the Law ; and thofe that lived without either Law 
or Gofpel, by (what was a Law to them) fuch lights as their 
reafon afforded ; for God is not hard, reaping where he hath not 
fown, and gathering where he hath not ftrawen^ Now fliall the 
diftinftion be made between the feed that fell on good and that 
which fell on bad grpund ; between the wheat and the tares ; be- 
tween the wife Virgins with oil in their lamps, and the foolifli 

who had none ; between the Servants, who improved their ta- 
lents, and thofe who did not ; between thofe who relieved the 
hungry, thirfty, ftranger, naked, and prifoner, and thofe who 
did not ; between thofe whom the Lord fliall find doing his Will, 
and thofe whom he fliall find fleeping, fmiting their fellow-fer- 
yants, or eating and drinking with the drunken. 

The Trial ended, the glorious Judge fliallfeparate perfons fo 
different in merit, as a flfiepherd divideth the flieep from the 
goats ; and he fliall fet the flieep on his right hand, and the goats 
V L 1 2 on 
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on the left ; and then he will pronounce this Sentence : He ftiall 
fay unto the firft, Come ye bleffed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
And unto the laft he (hall fay, Depart from me, ye curfed, into 
everlafting fire, prepared for the Devil and his Angels. And 
thefe ftiall go into everlafting Puniftiment, but the Righteous into 
Life eternal. 



But previous to the execution of the Sentence, both muft un- 
dergo a very great change on this Globe, before they quit it for 
ever. They muft both depofit their mortal bodies in their native 
foil, before they ftep into Eternity. But how extremely different 
will be their exit ! This is that important crifis foretold by John 
the Baptift, when Christ will thoroughly cleanfe his floor ; ga- 
ther the wheat into his garner ; but burn up the chaflT with un- 
quenchable fire. The righteous ftiall be changed in an inftant^ 
in the twinkling of an eye ; they ftiall leave their mortal, corrup- 
tible, and natural, for immortal, incorruptible, and fpiritual 
bodies : they ftiall be caught up to meet their Lord in the air, 
and be for ever with him ; no longer terreftrial, but etherial 
Beings ; no longer Men, but Angels ; a glorious fociety, with 
Christ at their head : who (as faith the Evangelift) ftiall ftiine 
like the Sun in the kingdom of their Father. But how dreadful 
will be the exit and cataftrophe of the wicked ! Far from quit- 
ting the body with pleafure, like the righteous, and afcending 
with them to meet the Lord, they will be left on earth to perifti 
as malefadtors in the flames, which will confume both them and 
all the furniture of this Globe, which will be their ftineral pile* 
They are the tares, which at the end of this world, which is the 

ha.rveft> 
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harveft, the Angels, who are the Reapers, (hall gather and burn 
in the fire : for the Son of Man (hall fend forth his Angels, and 
they (hall gather out of his Kingdom all things that offend, and 
them which do iniquity, and (hall caft them into a furnace of fire, 
there (hall be wailing and gnafhing of teeth. In this day of the 
Lord, faith St. Peter, the elements (hall melt with heat, and 
the earth, with the works that are therein, (hall be burnt up. 

How awful, how tremendous will be the fcene ! when the Ether 
agitated in the air, and in the entrails of the earth, (hall bur(t 
forth in lightnings and volcanos, whofe flames feizing on every 
combuftible (hall fpread over the face of the whole Globe. Then 
(hall the elements melt with fervent heat : the watery tribe (hall 
expire in a boiling ocean ; the aerial in clouds of fmoke : the 
cave or fore(t (hall be no refuge to the wild beafts ; nor houfc 
nor city to offending man : both (hall peri(h with their habitations. 
All the works of nature and of art will be involved in one common 
ruin. Where is the proud pyramid, whofe wide foundation was 
thought folid as the earth, and whofe point invaded the (kies ? 
where the triumphal arch ? the afpiring column and obelifk ? 
the cloud'Capt tower ? the gorgeous palace f the folemn temple f 
Every monument of man*s vanity, pride, and ambition, of his 
fupcrftition, and even of his piety, (hall fail ; and their place 
(hall no where be found. All records of hiftory (hall ceafe : the 
glory of the greateft empires (hall vani(h : and it (hall no longer 
be known on earth that there were fuch men as Alexander and 
Cjesar, or fuch cities as Babylon and Rome. Fame (hall die, and 
Oblivion reign in her (lead. On this folemn and final day, the 
great wicked man will have before his eyes thefe monuments of 
his pride ; and when be is peri(hing will blu(h to think ^ that he 

fet 
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fet his affeflions on things fo trifling and tranfitous : he will wiih 
his name had been unknown : and when his memory ceafes on 
earth, that it might ceafe too in his own confcience. 

When man has finally quitted this Globe, the future flate and 
condition of it is not the concern of man : whether God in his 
wifdom may fufFer it to lie fallow for a feafon ; or after thus fer- 
tilizing it with the flames, will immediately replenifh the face of 
it : it is of much more importance to confider the future ftate 
and condition of man ; when the wicked (hall go into everlafting 
punifhment, and the righteous into life eternal. 

I. As to the wicked, after their bodies are confumed in the 
general conflagration, their fouls will mix with other evil fpirits. 
From men they will become devils ; be aflfociated with the Devil 
and his Angels ; and be caA into die everlafling fire prepared for 
them ; where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 
This worm and fire are metaphorical, not material. A material 
worm could not live in a material fire. A material fire could not 
afFedl an immaterial fubftance like the foul ; which efcaped from 
fuch a fire, when the body was confumed at the general confla- 
gration. The worm that ne.ver dies is Confcience. The fire (i. e. 
torment) which is never quenched (i. e. never ceafes) are uneafy 
PafTions and AfFeftions, Thoughts and Reflexions, Ideas and 
Imaginations ; all which, attended with Anxiety, Anguifh, Ter- 
ror, Horror, Remorfe, and Defpair, compofe a hell in the 
Soul of a wicked man. The Soul is not fo properly fpeaking 
in hell, as hell in the Soul. Wherever the Spirit of a wicked 
man (hall be, there will be hell ; whether it pleafe God to con- 
fine it to any one particular part of fpace, or fufFer it to wander 

through 
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through every part of it. It carries hell with it ; and it is with 
juftice Milton makes Satan fay, that he himfelf is hell ; and that 
he can fly from hell no more than from himfelf. Divines have 
vainly difputed about the place of Hell, as if it were neceflarily 
local. Poets have defcribed it as fuch, in the fineft allegories, 
and the moft beautiful colours of imagination ; and have divided 
it into feveral apartments for the difFefent degrees of guilt, But 
fuch lodgings are unneceflary ; each guilty perfon carries about 
him a hell, and a punifhment exaftly proportioned to his crime ; 
for it would be inconfiftent with the juftice of God to punifti all 
crimes alike. It will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, than 
for Jcrufalcm ; for the olFenders againft man, than for the Atheift, 
Idolater, and Blafphemer, who have dire6Uy affronted God ; for 
petty trefpaflers againft their neighbours, than for the Tyrant, 
Murderer, and Adulterer; for thofe who have negle6led their 
duty, than for thofe who have wilfully tranfgrefled it ; for thofe 
who had fome mixture of good with their evil, than thofe who 
had none ; for certainly the leaft vicious man and the leaft vir- 
tuous will not be very diftant in condition ; nor the gates of Hea- 
ven and Hell fo remote as is commonly imagined. One fort of 
puniftiment will be common to all the wicked, viz. to fee the 
righteous in Abraham^s Bofom, in a ftate of blifs, to which they 
cannot arrive ; to deplore the lofs of that blifs by an ill-fpei^t life ; 
to wifti they had never been, or might ceafe to be, if they may 
not be releafed from that place of torment ; but whether they ever 
will be. Gob only knows* If, after ages of torment, of his in- 
finite mercy he ftiould releafe them, we can fcarce imagine they 
would be immediately advanced to a happy ftate ; the beft to be 
expe6ted would be a new ftate of probation- 

6 2. Let 
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2. Let us now change the fcene to Heaven, that region of the 

Blefled, where are joys for evermore ; fuch as eye hath not feen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 

conceive. This happy region is confined to no particular place ; 
it extends to all nature. The Spirits of men are finite, and con- 
sequently muft be in fome particular part of fpace. They muft 
be fomewhere, but may be any where ; and as the Spirit of a 
righteous man muft be happy in all places, therefore wherever it 
goes. Heaven attends him. Wherever God pleafes at any time 
more particularly to manifeft his Glories or his Terrors, thofe 
places during that time are more peculiarly Heaven or Hell, 
which he can change or remove at pleafure. We are fure that 
our Heaven will be with Christ. He is at the right hand of 
God, that is, in great Glory. We (hall follow where he is gone 
before ; to thofe manfions which he is preparing for us. For ia 
his Father's houfe are many manfions, that is, different degrees 
of Reward ; for God, who weighs the minuteft a£tions, will re- 
ward every man according to his works. It is not every one fhall 
fit on thrones like the Apoftles, judging the t\velve tribes of Ifrael, 
or be ranked with the goodly fellowfliip of the Apoftles, or the 
noble army of Martyrs. Many (hall be admitted within the 
fuburbs of the New Jerufalem, who (hali not approach him 
who fitteth on the throne ; but when the four and twenty Elders 
fall down to worfliip him and the Lamb, the whole circuit 
of Men and Angels, after their example, (hall fall proftratc in 
adoration. This is that Heaven of Heavens, which Christ 
himfelf revealed to his beloved difciple in Patmos, in types 
and figures, to give mankind fome previous idea of the very 

glorious ftate to which the righteous ftiould be exalted. And 

when 
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when they Ihall at any time remove to a greater diftance fron> 
the throne of his glory, and go as his Ambaffadors to the dif- 
ferent quarters of nature, they will -not want their Heaven. 
They will find it every where in a foul, purged from impurp 
paffions and afFeftions, which they found fo difficult to reftrain 
here below. They will find it in the rcfle6kion on a life well 
fpent, which was a comfort to them whilft they only expefted a 
ftate of happinefs, and muft be infinitely greater when they enjoy 
it. They will find it alfo in the enlargement of their powers and 
capacities, which will make ample amends for their wcaknefs 
and defefts in this life. 

Thofe Spirits, clad in glorified bodies of an etherial fubftance, 
will pafs with eafe through the etherial fpaces ; quick as the fame 
ether darts in the lightnings, or pafles to the planets from the 
fun. They may then vifit in perfon thofe parts of nature, which 
they could only reach here in imagination. Their former third 
after knowledge will be fetisfied ; their curiofity gratified ; their 

doubts cleared up ; their errors detetEted ; the relation, depend* 
ence, conneftion^ and harmony of things will be difcovered, as 
well as the means and the manner of their operation ; cauies, as 
well as efTefts, will appear ; and it will be known in what cafes 
God (the firft caufe) a6Vs immediately ; and in what he ufes other 
beings as the inftruments of his operations. They will then be 
acquainted with the nature of place, of fpace, and infinity ; 
of time, duration, and eternity; of fpirit, and its . union with, 
and the means and manner of its operation on, matter ; of mat- 
ter, and its elements, which compofe all bodies ; of all bodies, 
their ftrudlure,. magnitude, forms, and motion; of comets 

M m (which 
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(which perhaps may pafs into different neighbouring^ fyftems) ; 
of thofe funs, which each illuminates its planetary fyftem ; of the 
planets in each fyftem ; and of the furniture and inhabitants of 
each planet; and after admiring the Wifdom of God in the 
wonderful ftrufture of the Univerfe, they will join the great Cho- 
rus of Heaven in faying, " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
Glory, and Honour, and Power; for thou haft created alt 
things, and for thy pleafure they are and were created.' •^ 






Such may, and probably will, be a part of the glorious ftate 
of thofe who adhere to the precepts and follow the example of 
Christ. But how fatally have mankind deviated from both ! 
He very truly foretold, that he hath not fcnt Peace but a Sword. 
The beft Religion hath been perverted to the worft purpofes. It 
hath been ufed as an engine of Slavery inftead of Freedom ; and 
of the Deftrudtion inftead of the Salvation of mankind. 

As Aaron fet up the Golden Calf in the Wildernefs, the Chrif- 
tian high priefts have fet up many of their own inventions as the 
obje6ts of veneration ; and required many things to be obferved 
not required by Scripture. They have eftabliftied the opinions of 
weak, wicked, ambitious, fallible men, as the Do6lrines of 
Christ ; have impofed foolifh, abfurd, ridiculous, fuperftitious, 
idolatrous ceremonies, as neceflary ; all from motives of igno- 
rance, ambition, or intereft ; with a cruelty and zeal inconfiftent 
with Chriftianity or Humanity. True Chriftianity almoft ceafed 
in each country, as foon as the government became Chriftian. 
And as before that time true Chriftians fuffered perfecution, as^ 
their Lord and Master did ; after that time, the falfe ones, de- 
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fcrting his precepts and example, turned pcrfecutors themfelves. 
What difputes, what quarrels, what murders, what maflacres, 
have been caufed among Chriftians on frivolous queftions, which 
have been profecuted with a zeal, as if effential to Salvation, and 
which not only a man of fenfe, but even a child would be afhamed 
of ; «nd out of the fame zeal often impioufly declared to be fo ; 
and the greateft fmners have been efteemed faints for efpoufing 
them ! There is fcarce a tenet, or fcarce an external ceremony 
of Chriftianity^ but hath been the fubjedl of fome difpute^ 

1 have before obfefved, there are but two performances, in 
their own nature indifferent, required by Christ of his JFoUowers, 
as outward and vifible marks of their profeffion, viz. Baptifm and 
his Supper. Very eafy performances ; and yet they have afforded 
matter of much difputc. It hath been difputed, whether Bap- 
tifm may be adminiftered by women as well as men ; by laymen 
as well as clergy ; to children as well as adult ; by afperfion or 
immerfion ; in public or private ; in a houfe, a church, or a ri- 
ver ; whether valid, if any of thefe ceremonies are wanting in 
the performance ; and whether fatal, if the whole is omitted ; 
even to infants who could hot help it* Strange difputations ! 
Do the difputants imagine Baptifm a phyfical means of convey- 
ing Grace and Salvation, and that they flow, as by a canal, 
through the water and fingers of thofe who adminifter it? if 
they do, they are as bad Philofophers as Divines. If they confi- 
der it (as they ought to do) only as a condition to entitle us to 
God's favour, do they think God Unjuft to require the perform- 
ance of it by infants and others not able to perform it, or to 
punifli them for the omiflion ? Or if Baptifm is performed, do 

M m 2 not 
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jiot they think (as they ought) that God accepts the will for the 
deed ? Or do they think that he, like vain man, is plcafcd witii a 
ceremonial, or angry if any circumdancc of it is emitted ; and 
are they prefumptuous enough from thence to determine the fu- 
ture {late of man^ and the purpofe of God ? 

* 

There have been as many frivolous difputes about the. Lord's 
Supper. As, where the table fhould be placed ; whether it (hould 
be called literally a table, or figuratively an altar ; whether it 
(hould be received fitting or kneeling ; whether in leavened or 
unleavened bread ; whether in. wine, or wine mixed with water ; 
whether in one or both kinds, or whether alike by clergy and 
laity ; and by whom or to whom it may be adminiftered. Can 
any man refufe to adminifter it to another on pretence of un- 
wordiinefs, without arrogating to himfelf the prerogative of God 
of knowing the heart ? or can any one, to whom it is refufed, be 
weak enough to be uneafy from the apprehenfion of any ill con- 
fequence to refult from the refufal ? Does he not know that God 
accepts the will for the deed ? that he punitTies only for volun- 
tary, not forced omiflion ; for a man's own fault, and not that of 
another ? Human excommunications are but airy phantoms in 
their nature,^ though they have been found ufeful engines of 
worldly power and intereft : and when exerted in igaorant 
times, have had influence enough on weak and prejudiced minds,, 
to produce the moft horrid riots, murders, feditions, rebellions,, 
and calamities* The fame may be faid of the Do6lrine of Tran- 
fubftantiation, abfurd and blafphcmous ! which wants no confu- 
tation, and deferves only contempt. And the belief of it fo long 
amongft fuch numbers is an infatuation to be regarded as an in- 
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ftance of God^s immediate vengeance for the abufe of his Re- 
ligion ; and is a proof that any abfurdity may be inculcated 
«into the mind of man ; and that the prejudice of education 

can triumph over the united force both of his fenfes and his 
reafon. 

Christ prefcribed no particular forms of public worfhip or of 
.government in his Church ; but left both (as the forms of civil 
government are left) to the choice of every fociety. It is fuffi- 
cient that things are done decently and in order ; for as ceremonies 
are not eflential, the fame ceremony is not neceflary : there muftbe 
fome. Men cannot aflemble to ferve God-, without fopie time or 
place appointed for their meeting ; without obferving fome form 
when met ; and without having fome perfons among them to 
officiate. 

I. As to the place ; God is equally prefent in all places ; and 
Christ and his Apoftles preached and prayed in all alike. 
The primitive Chriftians were under perfecution, and could have 
none fet apart by the State. When the Emperors became Chrif- 
tian, heathen temples were converted to churches, and falfe gods 
gave way to the true. It was not long, before idols were replaced 
in churches by thofe who called themfelves Chriftians ; nay, in 
fome perhaps the very fame idol which had been removed from 
thence was reftored to the fame place ; and was to reprcfcnt fome 
faint, often a worfe perfonthan the god whom he fupplanted, and 
whofe worfliip he ufurped ; for in the heathen world men were 
raifed to divine honours for fignal fervices to mankind, which are 
not always the terms of canonization. Thus the fame places were 
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reftored to idolatry, which had before been refcued frortv it : ami 
as faints (like the heathen gods) were men, and could not be 
prefent every wherc^ the people were taught to believe them 
more peculiarly prefent where their image was. That was the 
place of miracles ; the ftatue was often animated ; it rolled the 
eye ; it nodded ; it fpoke ; it told fortunes ; it took particular 
men or profeffions under its prote6lion ; it had relics and nof- 
trums to cure particular difeafes both of body and mind. This 
drew together great numbers of people, which brought no fmall 
gain to the priefthood, and to the place ; which made both cry 
out, like thofe of Ephefus, ** Great is Diana of the Ephefians.'* 
The opinion of a local prefence of heathen gods in temples, and 

of Romifli faints in churches, made way for a falfe belief that God 
himfelf was more peculiarly prefent there ; that the place ac- 
quired (I know not what) holinefs by the ceremony of confecra- 
tion ; that before it, it was no church ; and that after it, it ought 
never to be turned to any other ufe.— But God dwells not in temples 
made with hands. He is omniprefent ; and though for great pur- 
pofes he hath fometimes manifefted his prefence by outward figns in 
particular places, yet he was not then more prefent in thofe 
places than in others ; nor have they acquired fince any particular 
fanftity. He manifefted himfelf by fire to Moses, when he fent 
him to deliver his people ; to that people he manifefted himfelf 
by thunder and lightning and a voice, at the delivery of the law ; 
in a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, over the Taber- 
nacle in the Wildernefs ; by fire on the altar on the dedication of 
Solomon's temple ; by cloven tongues to the Apoftles on fending 
the Holy Ghost. But the particular fpots of earth on which all 
thofe great events happened arc now unknown or difregarded : 

7 and 
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and it is abfiird to imagine, that when fuch a6ts of the Deity 
gave no particular fandlity to a place, that any a6t of man can 
do it. An edifice, or the ground on which it (lands, is not ca- 
pable of fuch an irapreflion ; the heart of man only is. Where 
two or three are gathered together in God*s name, there is a 
congregation ; and where a congregation is, there is the church. 
The walls are not a church ; nor can any particular place be al- 
ways appropriated and fecured to the fame ufe. Conveniency 
may alter it; time certainly will. Confecration of a church 
therefore, in the moft rational fenfe, is only a publication, that 
that place is defigned for the people to meet in to ferve God ; 
with a prayer, that they may ferve him there in fpirit and in 
truth. It was this imaginary fanftity of place, that formerly 

fent the Princes of Chriftendom on expeditions to Paleftine, 
which coft millions of money, and of lives ; and that hath fince 
fent immenfe treafure in prefents to Loretto, of no ufe to the 
lady there ; and which, we may believe. Popes have been too 
wife to fuifer to remain there ufelefs. 

. 2. As to the time ; it is neceflary to have Hated times as well as 
places, of public worihip ; that congregations may know when as 
weU as where to meet. The Chriftians, in imitation of the Jews, 
and in compliance with the fourth Commandment, have rationally 
fet apart one day in feven for that purpofe. But they changed 
it from the feventh, eftablifhed by Moses to remind, man of his 
creation, to the firft of the week, on which Christ rofe from 
the dead, to remind him of that great proof of his Redemption. 
And to imprint fo memorable an event ftill ftronger on men's 
minds, the Refurre6iion of Christ is celebrated once a year with 

more 
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more folemnity, as his Birth, Paflion, and Afccnfion, likcwife 
are. Thcfe things are very rational to be done, but may be or- 
dered to be performed as well at one feafon as another; and 
nothing could be weaker than the ancient and unchriftian difpute 
about the time of the celebration of Eafter ; and the endeavour- 
ing to fix an invariable univcrfal rule for it. It is impoflible in 
nature. Nature hath not divided the Earth's annual courfe pre- 
cifely into days, but hath left a fraftion ; which (as is well 
known) in procefs of time varied the rule from the original inten- 
tion. Nature hath alfo diftributed the fame point of time into 
different feafons on different parts of the Globe. Men cannot 
celebrate Eafter all together at the fame point of time ; they muft 
vary either in the day or the feafon of the year. When it is day 
in one hemifphere, it is night in the other ; and half mankind 
will be in bed whilft others are at church. Whilft it is fpring in 
one hemifphere, it is autumn in the other. Therefore if they 
keep Eafter at the fame time, it will be at different feafons of the 
year ; if at the fame feafon of the year, it muft be at different 
and oppofite times. And what rule muft be obferved within the 
polar circles, where days arc reckoned by months, and not 
months by weeks and days? They certainly cannot celebrate 
Eafter there the firft Sunday after the full moon after the 21ft of 
March. It is amazing to reflect on the zeal ftiewn formerly on 
this occafion ; and that men could be induced to think that God 
would not accept their reafonablc fcrvice as well at one feafon of 
the year as another, and at all times alike. But it was lucky, that 
whilft they were labouring to fix a point of no importance in 
divinity, they improved thcmfelvcs in aftronomy and chronology. 
Not content with fetting apart thofe days in commemoration of 
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Christ, Chriftians foon appointed others in memory of his dif- 
ciplcs. This might be reafonablc, to remind them of the lives 
and examples of thofe holy and infpired perfons. But the Popes 
did not ftop here ; they took upon them the prerogative of God 
in judging man*s heart, and declaring Saints whomfoever they 
pleafed. Every zealot for their ufurped power was canonized, 
though the meaneft or moft wicked of men. The calendar was 
not able to contain them. Every day had more than one. A 
man, who obferved thofe days, could not carry on the neceflary 
bufmefs of life ; but was rendered an ufelefs member of fociet}^ 
And how arc thefe days celebrated ? A holiday is not a holy 
day, but a day of debauchery ; not of religion, but of vice ; fo 
that one nominal faint makes thoufands of real fmners. 

3. As to the form ; when men are met at a certain time and 
place for public worfhip, they muft neceflarily ufe fome form of 
words and of ceremonies in performing it. What thefe forms 
fhould be is not direfted in Scripture. It is impollible it ihould, 
fmce modes of fpeech and behaviour are very different in different 
places, and ever varying with time in the fame place. It is fuffi- 
cient if the words are intelligible, and the fenfe agreeable to rea- 
fon and Scripture ; and if the outward gefture and behaviour be 
fuch as, by the fafhion of the place, denote decency and refpeft. 
Under thefe qualification, every people is at liberty to chufe their 
own form ; and every government, for the fake of order, ought 
to eftablifh fome form for their ufe. This every government 
ought to propofe, no government ought to impofe ; but (hould 
leave to every man the chriftian liberty of worfhipping God in 
any other way he likes better, provided he difturbs not the peace 
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of the fociety. Forms and ceremonies, being in their own nature 
indifferent, are only the drefs of Religion; the mode of which 
every government may both eftablilh and alter at pleafure. The 
••molt rational forms are thofe which have the feweft ceremonies, 
as they are the lead burthenfome, and are moft agreeable to that 
liberty and fimplicity which Christ intended to cftablifh. It is 
wife in a government to eftablifh fuch a form of worfhip as is 
agreeable to the inclinations of the majority, and not to alter it 
without their confcnt. It is weak in individuals not to comply 
with the form of the country where they happen to refide, if it 
requires nothing which they think finful. Could one have ima- 
gined, that men could have been fo far infatuated as to regard 
Ihefe forms as eflential ? but fo they have been generally taught, 
and fo they believe ; nay, they generally believe them to be moft 
tfientiaL Mention tlie word Religion, the firft idea that arifes 
in their minds is concerning thefe forms. By the religion of 
England, Scotland, Sweden, France, Geneva, Rome^ &c. they 
mean the particular forms eftabliflied by law in each. Thus the 
word Religion is perverted, and inftead of being applied to the 
belief and practice of the Gofpel in general, in which it confifts^ 
k only applied to the particular modes of public worfhip in each 
country, which are in themfelves indifferent. Nay, fo zealous 
have men been for thefe laft, that, in fupport of their own 
modes, they have violated not only all principles of good policy^ 
but even of chriftianity and humanity. But by this blind zeal 
they have feldom gained their end, which is better and more cer* 
tainly obtained by indulgence ; for if men are left to themfelves^ 
they will naturally fall into the faOiion. None of thefe outward 
forms will either make or unmake a Chriftian. The only true 
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Chriftiaa is he, who withi a benevolent temper, and fincere dif- 
pofidoo, conforms himfelf, to the heft of his undcrftanding, to 
the moral and general rules of the Gofpeh 

4. As to the pcrfons to oflSciate ; wh6n Cliriftians are met at 
particular times and places to perform their public worlhip, 
whatever the form is, the a£k to be performed mufl: be either 
prayer, praife, or thankfgiving to God, adminiftering Christ** 
Sacraments, or hearing the Scriptures read or explained. In the 
performance of thefe ^aAs, it is very convenien}:, for the fake o£ 
order, that there fhould be particular perfons appointed to lead 
the way in them, and to be the inftruments of conveying in- 
ftruftion to the ears and hearts of the congregation. If it was 
not fo, all might be filent, and neither fpeakers nor hearers ; or 
elfe all might be fpeakers, and no hearers. Therefore from the 
time of Christ to the prefent, particular perfons have been 
conftantly appointed for thofe fun<5lions. Christ firft inftru^ed 
and fent forth his difciples, and they others. And at firft it could 
not be otherwife ; for then there were no others that knew the 
will of their Mafter. But after the publication of the Gofpel, 
when the Scriptures were in every hand, all perfons of equal ca« 
pacity were equally able to inftru6t both themfelves and others ; 
and there was no neceflity immutably to appropriate the perform- 
ance of thefe a(9:s to particular individuals, which all Chriftians 
were equally able to perform- Nor is there any command or in- 
junAion in Scripture for fuch a perfonal diftindlion amongft them. 
But what was at firft neceffary was afterwards thought con- 
venient; and a particular fet of men have ever fince been ap- 
pointed to thefe fiindlions. Before government became chriftian, 
thefe men could not be appointed by the ftate, but muft have been 
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appointed by one another ; either by election of their refpeftivc 
congregations, or by nomination of the perfons before appointed^ 
or by both thefe ways concurring and confirming each other; 
but fuch appointment could give no authority to one Chriftian 
over another. All that they could do was to exhort others to 
follow their direftions, and to exclude them from their fociety if 
they did not. Temporal power they had none, nor could have, 
either from Christ, or from the ftate ; the firft had difclaimed it, 
declaring his kingdom not of this world ; and no government 
was yet Chriftian. And therefore whatever temporal power the 
clergy have at any time poffefled in any country, they muft have 

acquired it, either by grant from the ftate, or by ufurpation ; the 
pretence of a divine right to power or poffeflions being as fcan- 
dalous as groundlefs* 

When Princes became converts, they were zealous for their 
new faith, and liberal to their inftru6lors. They gave them 
earthly for their heavenly things : and thofe inftru6tors were glad 
of the exchange. But after tafting the fweets of wealth and 
power, they were unwilling to hold them upon fo precarious a 
tenure as the pleafure of the ftate. What they at firft received 
as a favour, they foon infifted upon as a right ; and founded that 
right on their own arbritary interpretation of Scripture^ which 
they made a warrant for whatever they lifted ; and made excom- 
munication (which they endeavoured to perfuade the world was 
always followed by damnation) as the penalty for every non- 
compliance. Credulous men were eafily impofed upon, and ter- 
rified with big words. The clergy gained an afcendant over 
mens confciences, and by that a temporal power too ftrong for 
the ftate. Princes were often, forced to be ilaves to their own 
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fubjefts, who pretended to derive a power from Scripture, inde* 
pendent of theirs, and fuperior to it. 

When governments declared for Chriftianity, the fame perfons 
continued to officiate, and the fame orders of' men remained 
among them as before. In the exercife of their fundlions, they 
were confined to particular diftrifts ; but the perfons who were 
to exercife them were appointed, or ordained, by one another, 
as before. This, as I faid before, was not neceflary, nor com- 
manded in Scripture, but might be thought convenient ; nor was 
it eafy to forefee all the confequences, which have fmce proved 
fo inconvenient to the ftate. It was a mark of diftindtion, which 
afforded them an opportunity of fetting themfelves up as ^ body 
of men of a different fpecies from other Chriftians, and of 
affuming an authority and jurifdi6tion over them. As miniflers 
had been fo appointed from the times of the Apoflles, it was 
more eafy to perfuade the world that they muft always be fo ap- 
pointed, and could be no otherwife ; that the perfons fo ap- 
pointed, and no other (even though eledled by their congre- 
gation, or nominated by the ftate), had a right to exercife 
thofe fun6lions ; that it was a divine right, which they alone 
derived to themfelves in fucccflion from Christ and his difciples, 
and which they alone could tranfmit in fucceffion to men of the 
fame order ; that fuch orders of men had a divine right to 
power, and were effentially nccefTary to the very being of a 
church ; and that one link broke in the chain of their fucceffion 
might endanger the future ftate of mankind. Thus they efta- 
bliihed themfelves into a corporation, diftinguifhed from the reft 
of their fellow fubjedts, by the moft extenfive and exclufive 

powers 
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powers and jurifdiaions ; yet it is difficuk to produce paflages 
from Scripture amounting to a grant of a pcrpetuaU perfonal, fuc* 
ceffive, and exclufive charter. 

Being in poffeflion of appointing one another, and of perform- 
ing particular aibs, they made it a pretence to aflume the magni- 
iicent titles of Arabafladors of Cheist, and fucceflbrs of the 
Apoftles ; and as fuch to claim a power, authority, and refpefl:, 
anfwerable to thofe titles. 

They were not like the ambafladors of an earthly prince ; but 
their chara<S):er was indelible, and their power was infeparable 
from it ; their perfons facred and inviolable, not amenable to 
civil courts, but to be judged by themfelves alone ; their pof- 
feflions holy and unalienable, and held by a divine tenure ; for 
being holy themfelves, every thing they laid hands on became fo. 
When they appointed others to the miniftry by impofition of 
hands, they talked of it in a ftile, as if the fpirit or grace of God 
was not his immediate gift, but was capable of a material con- 
veyance to the foul ; and that they were the phyfical inftrumcnts 
and fole canals by which it could pafs to perfons ordained, and 
from them to the reft of mankind ; and as if the bare ceremony 
of ordination gave a man ^ refpe6table charafter, which is to be 
acquired only by an orderly life. 

As fucceflbrs of the Apoftles, they laid no claim to fucceed 
them in their labours, their virtues, and their fufferings ; but in 
power and authority, which the Apoftles themfelves never 
claimed* 

The 
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The Apoftles had a power of cafting out devils, and of working 
other miracles. Thi§ power was perfonal, but yet it hath been 
often claimed by thefe pretended fucceflbrs to flxike mankind 
with awe and veneration. In dark and ignorant ages they im- 
pofed numberlefs forgeries upon them^ which being difcovered 
in more enlightened times, have not only brought the contrivers 
to fhame and contempt, but made men doubt of the truth of 
Chriftianity itfelf, when they found fuch bafc artifices ufed to 
fupport it. The Apoftles did not defire to be diftinguifhed from 
the other followers of their Mafter ; claimed no peculiar privi* 
leges, or any fuperiority over them; humbling, not exalting 
themfelves ; and complying with others, not exadting obedience 
from them. They pretended to no facrednefs of perfon, or that 
the divine grace fhpuld be conveyed from them in fucceffion by a 
particular fet of men excluiivc of other Chriftians ; and if fuch 
fuccelHon fhould be interrupted, many a6ls could not be per- 
formed that are necefTary to falvation. Thefe were the pretences 

of more modern divines, to* make themfelves neceflary and re* 
fpedted. 

Neither the Apoftles or their Mafter left diredtions in what 
manner the church was for ever to be governed ; much lefs did 
they fay that epifcopacy, prelbytery, or any other form, was of 
divine right. They left the particular form of the government 
of each church to the fociety or ftate to which it belonged ; no 
more requiring a uniformity in that, than in the civil government 
of ftates. As civil governments all differ according to time, 
place, and occafaon, fo muft ecclefiaftical ; and as the firft agree 
in £bme fundamental principles^ £b muft the laft ; the chief of 
I ^ which 
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which is, that Christ was a prophet feat by God to inftruft 
mankind ; and that he died and rofe again to confirm the truth 
of his doftrine. 

. The Apoftles claimed no worldly poffeflions, much lefs a 
divine right to tithes. They claimed no worldly power, much 
lefs a right to difpofe of kingdoms. They arrogated not to 
themfelvcs the prerogatives of God, either of judging of mens 
hearts, by canonizing them for faints, or by anathematiiing 
them for finners, or of forgiving finners by pardons and indul- 
gences. Could they have imagined that their pretended fuc- 
ccffors would blafphemouijy apply thefe blafphemous claims to 
fan6lify fome for promoting, and to curfe others for oppofing 
their defigns, that from being the minifters of God's word, 
they fhould claim to be the fole interpreters of it, and make it 
fpeak their own language to gain obedience to themfelves ? or 
that, from being minifters of his facraments, they fhould take 
pofleflion of the gates of Heaven and of Hell, by perfuading 
men that the receiving them from their hands was neceffary to 
falvation, and by giving or refufing them to what perfons they 
pleafed ? Excommunication formerly carried a terror that few 
could withftand, looking on it as a certain earneft and prelude of 
damnation ; and it was the moft powerful engine in the hands of 
the clergy to bring about all their purpofes ; by this they were 
able to triumph over rivals, dcftroy heretics, and dethrone princes. 
Are we to lament that it has now loft its force ? 

The Apoftles did all in their power to make known the will of 

their Matter : they taught all nations, and preached and publiflied 

the 
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the Gofpel to every creature. Their pretended fucceffors have 
endeavoured to keep it to themfelves, to conceal it in a language 
unknown, and deliver out to the vulgar fuch parts only as they 
judge proper, in their o^^y^ fenfe and interpretation. 

Is it known, or is it probable, that the Apoftles ever compofed a 
creed, although there is one which goes under their name ? They 
certainly did not compofe it in the precife terms in which we 
now have it. Or if thofe infpired perfons did compofe it, is it 
not fufficient ? or ftiall any mortal prefume to compofe, and 
(what is ftill more) to impofe another after it ? Yet their pre- 
tended fucceffors have compofed many ; and the more they have 
compofed, the more they have confounded and divided mankind. 
Were they to publifh many more, they might make moft points 
of Chriftianity incredible. A man fcarce deferves the name of a 
Chriftian, that could entirely believe all thofe already extant. 

The Apoftles were contented with the Scriptures in the form 
and words in which they received them from their Mafter and 
the Holy. Spirit ; they attempted not to impofe their own opi- 
nions on the world, much lefs to eftablifh them as articles of 
faith. Their pretended fucceffors have been of a more di6tating 
and dogmatical fpirit. They have called themfelves the church, 
and under that title claimed a right to determine every dotStrine. 
Some things they have decided, which Christ never taught ; 
fome which he left undecided, and free to every man's opinion ; 
fome impoflible to be known ; fome too frivolous or even ridi- 
culous to be examined ; and fome not things in nature, but only 
their own chimeras. To thefe decifions they have required an 

O o implicit 
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implicit faith, attd a fubtniflion without rtferv^ ; infilling that 
others ftiould dcclafe an unfeigned affcnt to them, or openly fub- 
fcribe them ; endeavouring to terrify fuch as refufed with oppro* 
brious names, curies, and ex^rommunitatiofts, and (what is Worfc) 
purfuing them with banifliment, fine, imprifonment, fire, and 
faggot ; and afting as fubftitutes of Satan in torttxring mankind. 

Thofe things which Christ left myfterious, his Apoftles at- 
tempted not to explain, patiently waiting for a mor^ foil reve- 
lation of them in a future ftate. Their pretended jfiicceffors^ 
mor6 pofitive and ptefumptuous, have niagifterially explained 
theftfi all. The divine eflence is incomprehenfibie to weak and 
mortal man ; yet they have uiidertakcn to demonftratc how the 
tfiree petfons of the Trinity exift in it, and have wrangled, and 
in turtts hav^ perfecuted each other, for many centuries about it. 
Witnefs Sabellws*, who denied the existence of the SoKand 
Holy Ghost, afferting them to be only qualities df the Godhead; 
and MACEtooNius-f', tvho denied the divinity of the Hoi.ir Gaost 
only. Witneis ArWs ^, who denied the Mjernity of the Son ; and 
Socm^s, who denied his divinity. The fame may be faid erf their 
endeavouring to expkin the iftanner of Christ's union to the 
Godhead. NESToafus §> and his followers^ maintaining two per- 
fo«s a<id two natures in Christ j and EuTYCttEslJ, and his, only 
one perfon and one nature. They murdered each ofther in 
defence bf thtfe opinions ; and the followers of Atmanasius^ <ft- 

'* ViJi. Bower's Hift- of the Popes, Vol, L p. 75. 
% tbid/frotti |). 158 tt> 167. 

% fbid. fromip. 386*10 40^. 

J VoL II. from p. 30 to 64.— Vid. pp. 306, 339. 

deavouring 
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deavQuring to fet them right, have damned all mankind who do^ 
not come into tlieirs. Some have doubted whether our Saviour 
had a human foul, and others whether he had a body ; . apd 
others have difputed where his foul was between his death and 
refurreftion, and where is body is fmce his afcenfion. Vain en-- 
quiries, and of no importance ! 

Thofe pretended fucceflbrs of the Apoftles, not content with 
explaining myfteries, have made myfteries of things very plain. 
The Sacraments, the conditions of God's Grace, they reprefented 
as the phyfical means of conveying it ; and that they could be 
effedlually adminiftered only by themfelves, and not even by 
themfelves if not orthodox. Many have been fo abfurd as to 
make metaphor a reality, and to maintain, that, when Christ 
called Bread his Body, he turned it into Flefti, as every Roman 
Catholic Prieft has done fince ; fo that, when the confecrated 
wafer is taken into the mouth, if their interpretation be true, the 
congregation are canibals, 

tjQw mjiny conceits have they entertained concerning the ftatc. 
of man, both at his creation, and after his death ! The account 
which Mo»pa gives of his creation, and adapted to vulgar capaci- 
ties, and the allegorical account which he gives of his fall, they 
have taken in a literal fepfe, which hath led them into a labyrinth 
of ridiculous abfurdities ; which I before hinted, and which have 
been fufficiently expoied by men of great learning and abilities ♦• 

* See BynKET's Archaeologiae Pbilofophica?, Lib* 2. c. 7, &c. 

O o z Having 
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Having thus introduced man upon the ftage, let us hear ho\r 
they have difpofed of him upon his exit. His foul is no fooner 
feparated from his body, but Tome have fent it to hades, fome to 
purgatory, and fome made it fleep till the refurreftion. At the 
refurreiSlion, they have given him the fame individual particles 
which compofed his body before (as if ncceflary to his identity), 
without faying in what period of his life ; and have had fo grofs 
an imagination as to think that the fame body is to pafs with him 
to Heaven, which we are told flelli and blood cannot inherit. 
After the refurreftion, fome have given a reign of a thoufand 
years on earth to the righteous ; and others, more kind, fent them 
dire6lly to Heaven. Vain fpeculations ! Is it not fufEcient for 
man to know that he will be miferable, if bad ; and happy 
beyond expreflion, if righteous. The particular defcription of a 
country cannot be had, from which no traveller returns. 

Yet thefe men have ruflied boldly into Heaven and Hell, and*, 
like poets, defcribed the torments of the one, and the joys of the 
other ; though the Scriptures fay thefe laft are fuch as neither eye 
hath feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. They have been pleafed even to fix the 
fccne, and tell you where Hell is, though they do not all agree 
in what latitude it lies. Some, imagining you muft defcend to it> 
and that it is a dark, covered place, are pleafed to fix.it near the 
center of our Globe, which is the lowed place in the conception 
of us poor mortals, who creep on the furface of it. Others, con- 
ceiving it to be a very* hot place, have been pleafed to fix it in the 
Sun, where poor fouls will be burnt ; and others in a Comet,, 

where 
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where they will be feverely fcorched as they pafs by the Sun. It 
is more difficult for them to find out the Heaven, to which we are 
to afcend : for, as in our notion we afcend when we remove 
from any part of our Globe ; our Globe being the ftandard or 
point from which we fet out in our journey, the roads may 
branch out from thence to any part of the univerfe, 

Not fatisfied with defcribing Hell, and the torments of the 
damned, they have entered into the counfels of the Ahiiighty, 
and blafphemoufly afTumed to themfelves a right of judging of 
the juftice of his determinations. God, fay they, forefaw all 
men's actions, and that fome would fin ; they therefore can fcarcc 
reconcile it to his mercy, if from eternity he deftined fome to be 
veflels of his wrath, or even gave them a capacity of finning, 
forefeeing they would fin, though he gave them a will free to 
determine their a6tions, and a power to a6l according to that 
determination. If God, fay they, is not the caufe of fin in man, 
he placed him amidft temptations which are the occafion of it ; 
and therefore they think the Scripture not well underftood, when 
it mentions everlafting punifhment ; too great, they think, to be 
inflidled by a merciful and juft God on a creature whom he made 
fo frail, and for crimes committed in a momentary life. Thus, 
like the devils in our great poet *> 



t€ 



They reafon high 



** Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
^* Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge abfoljate, 
•^ And find no end, in wandVing mazes loft. 
*^ Vain wifdom all, and falfe philofophy !** 

♦ Milton, Book IL 
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It was not given to man to know thefe things in this life ; and 
therefore be fhould not difquiet himfelf in vain about them. SbalT 
an animal of fo limited an underftanding, creeping on the furface 
of this little Globe, having only a few objedls within the reach of 
his fenfes, little acquainted with their nature, and as little with 
the connexion and dependance of one being on another, fat 
himfelf up as a di6tator of the univerfe ? He cannot know the 
fchcmes of Providence, much lefs alter them. God made man, 
and not he himfelf* He created him for his pleafure, and at his 
pleafure he will difpofe of him. He alone knows through what 
new fcenes he muft pafs, and he will conduft him through them 
to anfwcr the ends of his providence. Let man refign himfelf in 
full confidence on that Sovereign Being, who is juft and merciful 
to all his creatures, and daily fay, " Not my will, but thine be 
done." 

Biit though thefe points cannot be known, yet they are imr 
portant; and therefore difputes about them, though vain, are 
not fo ridiculous as thofe which have beeq raifed by the Clergy 
about mere ceremonies and triile$ of their own invention. 1 have 
mentioned fome concerning timf » and places and form* of wor- 
fhip, and of adminiftering the Sacranwnt^ i concerning ordina- 
tion, different orders or degrees of clergy, epclefiaftical govern- 
ment, and cenfures. Who can forbear laughing to hear of dif- 
putes about a cloak or a furpUce, about placing a table or a pul- 
pit, about fitting or kneeling, about turning to the E^ft or Weft, 
bowing or other geftures, falling or feafting, eating iifh or flefti, 
in Lent, or out of it^ and thofe numberlefe rites which Papifts 
retain ? manv of which the Proteftants rejected by authority at 
4 the 
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the Reibrmaticn, and many of >;rhich by their own reafon they 
do fmce rejc6t ! 

Such difputes wcwld have been thought incredible, becaufe 
they concern things not enjoined in Scriptare, and arc inconfiftent 
with the fpirit of it, if liiey Itood not recorded in Ecclefiafticai 
Hiftory ; Ecciefiaftical Hiftory ! the moft infignificant, Icaft en- 
tertaining, and leaft inftru6l:ive, of ail Hillories ; a narration 
either of moft impertinent trifles, or elfe of moft ftK)cking crimes ; 
a colie&ion of the ignorance, folly, credulity, and fuperftition 
of weak jnen ; of the knavery, forgery, and impofition, of the 
pride^ avarice, aod ambition, of the tyranny, persecution, and 
cruelty of worldly men, and the greateft reproach to Chriftianity. 
If there are many Martyrs, whofe memory is ever to be honoured, 
there are more Monfters, whofe memory is ever to be detefted ; 
who hav« perverted the beft thing into the worft, and under the 
name of Christ's Religion have eftablifhed that of Antichrift. 

Such difputes are at prefent little regarded in this ifland ; and 
may tfcey never return again to difturb the quiet of it ! The beft 
way to prevent it is for the Clergy not to endeavour to impofe 
their OT<m authority on mankind, but to leave the Gofpel (as it is 
and ought to be) the fole ftandard of faith and pra6lice ; to deli- 
ver it without myftery to the ignorant, and to encourage and in- 
vite all that are capable to examine and judge of it by their own 
reafon. Nothing can be more for the advantage of Chriftianity, 
nothing can be more for their own cafe, honour, and intereft : 
for they will always (and defervedly) be refpedlable, when they 

ferve 
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ferve the ends of their profeflion ; and always contemptible, when 
they would make their profeffion ferve other ends. 

Reconcile Scripture to reafon, and that is the true way to fup- 
port its credit and authority. It is not fufficient to fay it is the 
word of God ; that does not prove it : or to fay that the books, 
in which it is contained, are canonical : for whatever numbers 
pronounce them fo, their opinion cannot make them the word of 
God, or convince others that they are fo. It is not fufficient to 
fay they were found in fuch a place, or with fuch a nation, or 
were delivered by perfons infpired. What place, nation, or per- 
fon, can claim fuch a peculiar privilege ? If they do, the truth 
of fuch a claim muft be fubmitted to the examination and deter- 
mination of reafon. 

What proofs are there to induce us to think the Old Teftament 
the word of God ? 

The hiftorical part of it, if falfe, proves it to be not the word 
of God ; and, if true, does not prove it be fo ; for a true hiftory 
may be delivered without divine infpiration. It is a hiftory that 
gives. an account of tranfaftions long before any other hiftories, 
and therefore can neither be confuted nor confirmed by them. 
Its authority muft reft on the credibility of the fa6ls related, the 
credit of the relators, the completion of their prophecies, or the 
excellence of their inftru6lion. 



The 
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The fa6ls related are of great importance to mankind. The 
ftiort abftraft of the hiftory before the Deluge contains a general 
account of what is moft interesting in that period ; an account 
of the creation of the firft man and woman : a fa<5l which muft 
have neceflarily exifted at fome time and place. And why may 
we not believe them to have been the perfons whom Moses de- 
fcribes, when to confirm it, he brings down their genealogy to 
Noah ? The allegorical account of the manner of their form- 
ation, of their happy fituation, of their yielding to the temptation 
of vice, of their mifery after it, of God's fweeping one wicked 
race of their defcendants from the face of our Globe, and reple- 
nifhing it from a righteous family, are events very rational, and 
therefore very credible ; efpecially if we confider Moses (the au- 
thor) as a perfon very worthy of credit, and who, by tradition^ 
might have very good information. 

From the Deluge, his hiftory chiefly concerns the Jews; a 
people not confiderable in power as a nation, but extremely fo, 
as the only people who profefled the worfliip of the true God, 
when all others were funk in idolatry. Therefore, if any where 
upon eanh we are to expedt a true account of the original of the 
prefent race of mankind, or of God's paft or future difpenfations 
concerning them, we may reafonably expeft it there, or no where. 
We find it there, and no where elfe ; and it is come dowa to us 
authenticated in the beft manner any hiftory can be. The Law 
of Moses has always been obferved by the Jews, who have always 
acknowledged Moses to be the author of it. What reafon is 
there then to doubt it ? It was always preferved in their memory 
and tradition, as well as in writing ; and when, through the im- 
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piety of fome of their kings, it was negle£led, a copy was re- 
trieved by JosiAH*. They were found adling under it before the 
deftru6lion of the AfTyrian empire, during the whole Perfian and 
Grecian empires, and under the Roman government till the de- 
ftru6lion of Jerufalem ; and, though fmcc difperfed over the 
whole earth, they adhere to it to this day ; every where bearing 
teftimony to the truth of the hiftory, ftronger than any other 
hiftory ever received. And if wc believe the hiftory as far as 
Moses carries it, we have no reafon to difbelieve the thread of it 
afterwards, every part of which ftands as particularly recorded, 
and in a more corre6t manner than that of moft other nations* 

The only olge^ion to the credit of any part of it is the rela- 
tion we meet with of fome miracles, which could gain credit in 
no other book. Now, the queftion with me is not whether the 
thing is poflible or no, for all things are poflible with God ; and 
the author of the material world can alter the common or natural 
courfe of things in it as he pleafes. The only queftion is, when 
we have reafon to conclude and believe that he does fo ? And t 
think we can only judge of that by this one rule, vix; whether 
the miracle related is to promote fome great and good aid of 
Providence ; and if we cannot difcover that, we have reafon to 
fiifpend our belief, or rather to believe that it wa» told to ferve 
fome end of the relator, who, by impofing fuch ftories, might 
hope to acquire honour, pow'er, or authority to himfelf, or to 
his nation. Let every one judge by this criterion, and determine 
for himfelf; and, if he cannot difcover any great or good end in 

* Priobavx's Connextoo, Vol. L p. 2601. 
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^ miracle related, he may fafely doubt, whether that part of 
Scripture is {6 authentic as the reft, and whether it has not been 
corrupted. 

If a man finds a fa6l related in Scripture which he takes to be 
morally impoflible, viz, inconfiftent with God's juftice, mercy^ 
or goodnefs, he has much more reafon to doubt ; for though 
there may be natural, there can be no moral miracles ; God may 
direA the courfe or motion of things in the material world in 
different ways, and his almighty power be equally exerted and 
demonftrated in all ; but his juftice and goodnefs are immutable, 
and their courfe can never be interrupted. And though man 
cannot always judge aright of his proceedings, yet he may be 
affiircd that the Judge of the whole earth will do right. 

I do not think that the hiftory of the Old Teftament acquires 
any new credit as to paft fa6ts related in it, by being referred to 
in the New ; for when our Saviour or his Apoftles refer to any 
part of it, fuch reference cannot alter the paft fafts ; they refer 
to it as a known record only, whether the ftory recorded be true 
or falfe, fidbion or reality ; as I am as well underftood when I 
mention the engagements of the frogs and mice, pigmies and 
cranes, as when I mention the battles of Blenheim or Pharfalia. 
To give one inftance among many, when St. James fays, " You 
•* have heard of Job's patience," he does not affert that there 
was or was not fuch a perfon as Job, but refers to the charafter 
of a righteous and patient man, finely defcribed in the Old Tefta- 
ment, and generally known, and which was equally inftxuftive, 
whether it was real or fictitious. 

P p a There 
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There is another part of the hiftory of the Old Teftament, 
which is very peculiar to the Scriptures, and that is Prophecy, 
or the hiftory of events before they happen. If thefe fall out in 
diftant periods of time, as forietold, fuch prophecy (or anticipated 
hiftory) needs no other proof of its truth, or indeed of its divine 
original ; for God alone could forefee any feries of events at fuch 
a diftance of time. And when fuch events foretold in the Old 
Teftament are^referred to by the New, or applied to it, if they 
are juftly referred to and applied, both thefe books receive the 
greateft reciprocal illuftration and credit. 



But to dwell no longer on the hiftorical parts of Scripture, let 
us confider the whole (both Old and New Teftament) as a reli- 
gious and moral leflbn to mankind. Where is there, or ever was 
there, a book comparable to it ? If we can fcarce forbear think- 

■ 

ing Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and other heathen writers, infpired, 
who, notwithftanding the idolatrous fiftions of their vulgar theo- 
logy, have delivered fuch fublime fentiments and precepts : what 
ftiall we fay to a book, the only one of all antiquity which, 

throughout the whole tenor of it, points out to man one only 
God, an eternal and infinite Spirit, the Creator of the Univerfe, 
omniprefent, omnifcient, omnipotent, wife, juft, merciful, and 
good ; who placed man on this Globe, to contemplate him and 
his works, to adore him, and to endeavour to imitate his perfec- 
tions, promifing rewards in a future ftate to thofe that do fo ; and 
to aid him in his duty fent Christ, the only faultlefs perfon who 
ever appeared amongft men, to teach them a leffon of love, cha- 
rity, and univerfal benevolence, of fubmiflion, refignation, hu- 
mility, and temperance, more perfect than ever was before de- 
livered ; 
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livered ; fet forth and exalted by fentiments more noble, and ex- 
preffions more fublime, than can be met with in any other wri- 
tings ? Have we not therefore reafon to call it the word of God ? 
that is, that the fentiments and precepts contained in it were 
fuggefted by God to the minds of thofe who publifhed them to 
the world. Take it altogether, it is divine : and if cavils and 
objedtions have been raifed to particular parts, they perhaps are 
not genuine, or not underftood. 

But we are not immediately to conclude that the Scriptures are 
not genuine, if we do not underftand them. There are many 
obftacles in our way to the right underftanding of many pafTages, 
never to be furmounted. No writings are exempt from errata, 
which in ancient ones are difficult to difcover and corre6l ; and, 
in Scripture, what wife man will attempt to corredt them ? No 
tranflations come up to the fpirit of the original, and in many 
parts cannot be adapted to the precife fenfe of it ; and how few 
can read the Scriptures in the original, compared to the gene- 
rality of mankind, who muft truft to tranflations ? Difference 
of ftyle, phrafe, and idiom, of laws, manners, and cuftoms, in 
countries and ages diflant from our own, neccflarily introduce 
great obfcurity, and are the caufe why many parts of Scripture 
are not now underflood, which might be clear at the time and 
place they were written. A modern reader, who is rational and 
impartial, will make great allowances on thefe accounts ; and it 
is to be hoped he will make a fmall allowance for the weaknefs 
of his own underftanding, the common lot of mortality. If, 
after due reflexion, he is not fatisfied with his own interpretation, 
he is to expert but little aid from former interpreters. The many 

doubts 
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doubts remaining on feveral parts of Scripture are a proof of th^ 
ill fuccefs of their labours to fettle the opinions of the world ; and 
iome reafons may be affigned why many of them have fucceeded 
no better. Ancient divines have often failed from an ignorance 
in natural philofophy, many parts of which the moderns arc 
better acquainted with from obfervation and experience. Modern 
divines have often failed from adopting the errors of the Ancients. 
Modern philofophers often fail from a conceit of their own 
knowledge, being too apt to conclude things to be impof&ble that 
fall not within the narrow compafs of their obfervation and ex- 
periments ; when, on more mature refleftioji, they would appear 
mofl; agreeable to reafon and nature. Some fail from adhering 
too much to the letter ; turning figure, metaphor, allegory, and 
exprefiions adapted to the ideas of the vulgar, into realities : 
wl^ilfl^ ethers fail, by turning plain things into myfteries, to raife 
the reputation of their own knowledge with the vulgar, and to 
keep them in awe ; perfuading them there is danger in departing 
from theif interpretation, or even in doubting of, or examining 
into, th^ opinions ; deterring fome from any examination at 
all, and prejudicing thofe who dp examine againft the Scriptures, 
by making them unintelligible by their own interpretation, which 
they endeavour to force on others, in order to preferve, as they 
think, an uniformity of opinion. Miftaken men ! who take this 
truth for a paradox : Attempting a uniformity in opinion 

BREEDS DISSENTJON : PERMITTING A LATITUDE IN OPINION BEGETS 

UNITY. Men.will either not think of Religion at: all, or they will 
think for themfelves. They can do no otherwife, for their par- 
ticular ideas arife from the impreffion of obje6ts on their minds, 
ivhich are feen by different men in different lights, and under 
J different 
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different circumftances ; and it was as much the intention of 
Providence that there ihould be a difference of opinions as of 
perfons ; hor is it to be imagined that God, who fo formed man> 
is offended with fuch difference of opinion oil any fulgeft. 

it is i vain attempt to think of maiking men agree in any one 
Reh'gion, by forbidding them to examine into the principles of it. 
Nay, it makes it impoffible for them to be of that Religion, riot- 
withflanding they profefs it, or however they may comply with 
outward forms, from faftiion, from deferenc6 to authority, or 
from fear of punifhment ; for Religion muft arife from an in.- 
ward convi6tion, and there can be no cohvidlibn without exami- 
nation, and w^eighing the reafons for and againft it* 

It is as vain to think of iforcing men into a ifceligion by attack- 
ing their perfons or reputation ; perfecution may make good meil 
martyrs, and bad ones hypocrites, but can never make a man 
religious ; for neither blows nor calumny are proper arguments 
of convidlion. 

It is as vain too to think of preferving fuch a imiformity by 
mens fetting up their own decifions for a guide, calling them- 
felves orthodox, and the refl of the world heretics, making it 
meritorious in a man to follow their opinions blindfold, and cri- 
minal in him, after his beft examination, to follow his own. If 
private men differ with public decifions, what wonder ? when 
thefc decifions have often differed with one another : Popes have 
condemned Popes, and CouikUs Councils ; travelling the world 
over to fettle points, fome inexplicable,^ and others frivolous; 

and 
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and taking great pains to make themfelves ridiculous; which 
mud always be the cafe, when man's judgement, mixed with his 

intercfts, paflions, and infirmities, is fet up as a ftandard of faith 
inftead of the Scripture. 

It was commendable in the Bereans to examine the Scriptures, 
which require that every one fhould be ready to give a reafon for 
the hope that is in him. And it is vain to think of eftablifhing 
the authority of Scripture, without leaving men at liberty to ex- 
amine and confider the external and internal evidence of the truth 
of it. A man cannot believe it to be true without fome reafon 
for his belief ; and it is not a good reafon, becaufe another either 
does, or fays he believes it. Nor can he believe any part of it 
that he thinks repugnant to reafon, which is the only rule by 
which he can judge of it ; and he is fure that whatever is repug- 
nant to right reafon could not be delivered by men commiflioned 
and infpired by God, 

It is vain to endeavour to ftop a free enquiry into the grounds 
of Religion ; it makes men more eager after fuch enquiries. It 
is very imprudent ; it hurts both Religion and the Clergy ; for 
men are apt to fufpe6t a caufe that is not fufFered to come 
to a trial, as well as the advocates for it. If it is true, why are 
they againft bringing it to the ted ? If it is falfe, why would 
they impofe it ? If it is doubtful, why are they angry with thofe 
that doubt ? Truth will bear the light ; and the more it is ex- 
pofed to it, the brighter it will appear. It is certain that nothing 
hath done more prejudice to Chriftianity than the trying to deter 
men from fuch enquiries, by branding them with opprobrious 

names. 
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namesy by inflaming others againft them, and by alarming them 
with the danger of liftening to reafon, as if it was a crime to 
employ that nobleft talent with which God hath intrufted them, 
and on the moft important of all fubjedts. 

Chriftianity is a good caufe, and will bear any examination : 
to prevent an examination is to betray, and not to defend it. 
jLeave the Gofpel with every man to examine : the excellence of 
^ts doftrine will defend it. It is to be trufted with the Laity as 
well as Clergy, for it makes no diftin6tion between them. Every 
one may underftand the moft necefiary parts of it ; they want 
neither Popes nor Councils to explain them. It requires no arti- 
iice to fupport it, no falfe miracles, no ancient opinion or prac- 
tice, either of Fathers or Saints, whether they were learned ,^ 
able, or honeft, or whether they were weak, credulous, or de^- 
figning men. Nor can any human authority, though dignified 
with the name of primitive, add the leaft weight to it. We 
ought not to truft to authority, but appeal to reafon for the de- 
fence of Chriftianity, and begin by convincing men, inftead of 
fcattering terrors, which no wife man will regard. It was mon- 
ftrous to believe, or to endeavour to perfuade others, that any 
one would be damned for a miftake in judgement or opinion. 
What an unworthy notion muft he have of the Deity who holds 
fuch a tenet! Inftead of condemning his neighbour for no 
crime, he fhould alk pardon of God for his own impiety. 

I have now delivered my fincere fentiments on the fubjeft of 
Chriftianity, and with unufual freedom* And I thank God that 

Qjl . I live 
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I live in an age and country in which that freedom i$ not re- 
ftrained. No Religion can ftand that hath not reafon and nature 
for its foundation ; nor can there be any certainty that it is fo 
founded, without a free examination, and a free declaration of 
jevery man's opinion, and of the rcafons on which he grounds it ; 
for fuch difcuffions are the only ready way to the truth. Con- 
cealment, ftratagem* force, or authority, can aever fiopport any 
Religion. Chriftianity needs n€> fuch defjence* It is mcurh better 
defended by (hfiwiiag it is. agrccabje to reafon and philofophy, 
which was my defign in writing, this tvcs^tife. 

Before I conclude, I would willingly obviate any mifconiSrnc- 
tion of what I have (aid relating, to the falfe pretenfion& and 
ufurpations of the Clergy, that I may not be thought to point 
reflexions wher^e I. njeycr iottcnded thenu I refer all t have faid 
on that topic to p^ft tooes^ ami not to the prefent^ to times, of 
igQorance and fupe^ftitioa^ and not to an age fo ex^lightened a6 
this. I fmcerely honour the prefent Clergy of this ifland. They 
are a body of men highly refpeftable ; many of them veiy emi- 
nent in learning, very few fcandalous in life. I think they are 
extremely different from: ftich of their predeceflbrs as I have de-* 

fcribed ; that, fenfibte. oF theif errors, they will avoid them ; and 
that, having more enlarged notioRSj as well as more candour 
and charity, they will be the great infbruments of Gow to let 
Revelation in a fair and clear light, and. to recommend Chrif- 
tianity to the underftanding and aflEe6tion, to the head and heart 
of mankind. There is no thinking perfon who can doubt of the 
^xiftence of a Deity. ^* That there is fuch a Power above us, all 

M Nature 
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Nature cries aloud through all her works,'* fays the moft inge- 
nious and beft of our moral writers * ; and no man can believe 
4>therwife9 without believing this abfurdity, that there are ^fFe6ls 
without a caitfe. Therefore the Atheift (real or pretended) is the 
moft ignorant, low, and contemptible idiot. Any attack of his 
«pon Religion muft always be very weak ; to be pitied only, 

never to be dreaded, l" here are a much greater number of men, 
who believe the being of a God, but who doubt of the truth of 
Revelation, diftinguiftied of late by the name of Deifts. Thefe 
men (if fincerely religious) would foon be converts to Chrifti- 
anity, could they fee it in its genuine principles, ftripped of the 
worldly difguife in which it has been drefled fince its firft connec- 
tion with the ftate ; and would admire the luftre of the gem, 
were it cleanfed from the ftains and fpots which have fo long 
fuUied and difgraced it. This ought to be the ftudy and labour 
of the Clergy ; they ought to difabufe mankind, and to extricate 
them out of that labyrinth of errors, into which they have been 
led by the blindnefs or wickednefs of their former guides. And 
it is with fmcere pleafure I obferve them now fairly debating all 
points with thofe who publifh their opinions to the world ; ap- 
pealing to reafon and Scripture, not to authority and tradition ; 
defending the caufe with their own abilities, not calling in the 
aid of the ftate ; trufting to argument and convi£lion, not to 
force and perfecution. While they proceed in a manner fo dif- 
paffionate, and treat others with candour and temper, they will 
€ver gain profelytes and friends. If they give up the weak out- 
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works of ancient error, and retire to the citadel of the Gofpel 
(ftrong by nature without art), they will render Chriftianity im- 
pregnable. Like wise mek, they will build GOD'S House^ 
THE Church, not upon the sand, but upon a rock* Then 

LET the rain descend, THE FLOODS COME, AND THE WINDS BLOW, 
AND BEAT UPON THAT HoUSE, IT WILL NOT FALL, FOR IT IS 
FOUNDED ON A ROCK; AND THE GATES OF HeLL SHALL NOT 
PREVAIL AGAINST IT, 
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A Charge to the Grand Jury for the Eaftem Divifion of 

the County of Sussex, 1733. 



Grand Inquest of the County ; which name in fomc mca- 
fure points out to you the nature of your bufinefs : for you arc 
fummoned from the feveral parts of it, to enquire into all offences 
of a public nature which tend to difturb the peace of fociety ; 
all, which you fhall know of yourfelves, or (hall be informed of 
by others. Thefe you are to prefent to the Court, that juftice 
may be had againfl: the offenders. I cannot recollect any offences 
that do not fall under your enquiry ; and though this Court has 
not jurifdi6tion finally to hear and determine fome of them, yet 
it has power to receive Inch indi6lments, and to tranfmit them 
to fuperior Courts, that the offenders may be there proceeded 
againft according to law. Moft of you^ I prefume, liave fcrved 
on Grand Juries before, confequently cannot be unacquainted 
with the nature of your office ; but as it has ever been a cuftora 

to give in charge the articles a Grand Jury arc to proceed upon, 
fo 1 think it not altogether unnecefTary : for, by pointing out the 
offences, many may be prevented from falling into them through 

R r a ignorance. 
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ignorance, and thofe who have already offended may be more 
eafily detc6led. 

• • • 

Public c^ences are generally divided into capital or not capi- 
tal : the firft are punifhable with death ; in the laft the punifh- 
ment is either dire6led by fome particular law, or elfe it is left 
to* the difcretion of the Court. It is needlefs to diftinguifli to you 
in what capital offences a man (hall have his Clergy (that is, be 
excufed the firft time), and in which he ftiall not ; as alfo to tell 
you, what are offences at Common Law, and what are made fo 
by particular ftatutes : for, though they differ in the form of the 
indi6tment, yet they all in general fall under your enquiry, and 
are equally prefentable^ 

The highcft capital offence, which our law takes notice pf, and 
which is fo in all nations, becaufe the moft deftr.u6live of fociety, 
is the crime of High Treafon. It is the peculiar happinefs of 
England to have this crime defined by its law ; fo that nothing 
ftiall be deemed or taken to be high treafon but what the law has 
cxpreflly declared to be fo : by which, as the Magiftrate is fuffi- 
ciently guarded againft the difloyalty of the Subject, fo is the 
Subje6t againft the opprefBon of the Magiftrate. 

, The firft fpecies of treafon recited in 25 E. III. are the com- 
paffmg the King's death, diihonouring his family, levying war 
againft him, or adhering to his enemies: I only mention thefe 
for formes fake, for (God be praifed !) there is no occafion to infift 
upon them. We enjoy fo much happinefs and tranquillity un- 
der his Majefty's reign, and are by his care fo firmly eftabUftied 

in 
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in the enjoyment of all our civil and religious rights, that, without 
the law, he is fecure in the love of his fubjedls, who cannpt har- 
bour a difloyal thought againft him without adding ingratitude 
to treafon. Befides the ties of our natural allegiance, w<5 are 
bound to his Majefty by the moft folemn oaths and engagements i 
we have not only fworn to be faithful to him, but we have re- 
nounced all foreign jurifdi6t ion, and abjured all pretended titles ; 
fo that we cannot fail in our duty to his Majefty, without being 
wanting to our confciences ; we cannot be difloyal fubjedls, with- 
out approving ourfelves bad Chriftians, and the moft perjured of 
men. The other kinds of treafon mentioned in that ftatute are 
the counterfeiting the King's feals, or coin ; and the killing any 
of his Judges or Juftices in the execution of their office ; the firft: 
is an immediate invafion of his prerogative^ the laft a direcSt af- 
front to his authority* 

There are fome other offences which are made high treafon by 

. later ftatutes ; and relate either to the maintaining the Pope's. 

power within this realm, or the preventing the Proteftant fuc- 

ceffion : but the firft of thefe being now at fo low an ebb, and 

. the laft fo happily eftablilhed, the happy circumftances of thefe 

times do not require that I fhould mention them.. 

I come now to Felonies; and firft fhall take notice of thofe 
which more immediately concern the King and State. 

It is felony to debafe, unlawfully to diminiih, or increafe,, the 
coin or bullion of the kingdom* 

To afTault a Privy Counfellor in the cxecutioa of his oflSce.. 
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To go into the fervicc of a foreign ftate, without firft taking 
the oath of allegiance, or giving fecurity not to enter into con- 
spiracy againfl the King. 

To embezzle the King's ftores or provifions to the value of 20s. 

To embezzle, deface, or alter, any of the records of the King's 
Courts at Weftminfter, without authority. 

Soldiers or mariners wandering about without a teftimonial, or 
counterfeiting one. 

Soldiers departing from the King's fervice without licence. 

Captains or others wilfully deflroying their fhips. 

To appear armed and difguifed in parks, warrens, and high- 
ways ; to hunt, kill; or fteal, deer or coneys in a warren ; to rob 
rivers or ponds ; to break down bays ; to kill or maim cattle ; to 
out down plantations ; to fire houfe, barn, Itacks of corn, &c. ; 
to ftioot at any perfon in any dwelling-houfe, or other place ; to 
fend letters without names to demand money, &c. 

To tranfport live fheep out of the kingdom. 

To beat or wound Cuftom-houfe officers in the execution of 
their office, by eight or more perfons armed and tumultuotifly 
aflembled. 

Twelve or more, riotoufly aflembled, not difperfmg after pro- 
clamation for that purpofe. 

To return from tranfportation. 

To perfonate bail, or acknowledge a record in another's name, 
without his knowledge* 

To 
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To counterfeit any Government fecurities.^ 

And, by the wifdom of the prefent Parliament, Forgery of alt 
kinds is made felony, which was only fo before for the fecond 
offence. This is a good and wholefome law ; for, if a man fhall 
die who fteals but a -(hilling from his neighbour, how much move 
does he deferve death who, by fecret artifice^ endeavours to rob 
him of all that he is worth I 

Thefe are the felonies of a more public nature r I come now to 
thofe which more immediately afFedl: private perfons ; and they 
are fuch as either concern a man's perfon, his habitation, or his 

goods. The greatefl: injury to a mai>*s perfon is taking away his? 
life ; for it is irreparable : if it is done malicioufly, the law terms 

it murder; if in a fudden heat or paflion, chance-medley, or 

manflaughter. 

. There are fome forts of murder which, being of a more hei- 
nous nature, the law has diftinguiilied by the name of Petit Trea- 
fon ; becaufe they are committed againft perfons to whom you^ 
have a civil relation, and to whom there is owing a civil obe- 
dience : there are three inftances of this kind of murder ; where 
a fervant kills his matter ; a wife her hufband ; or a clergyman 
his bilhop or ordinary. Other felonies againft the perfon, which 

do not extend to the life, are fuch as cutting out the tongue,, 
putting out the eyes, flitting the nofe, or cutting off any limb 
or member, v^ith intention to maim or disfigure ; fodomy ; 
rape ; bigamy ; forcible marriage ; and Healing of women wha 
have lands or goods ; abufing a girl under ten years old ; womcnt 

3 CQTXf^ 
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concealing the death of their baftard children. Felonies againft 
the habitation arc Arfon . ajod RurgUry .; Arfpn is t^e malioious 
burning any houfe, out-houfe, J^arn, 91- ftab^e ; -^nd' Burglary the 
breaking and entering them at nightrtime^ though the oj9ibnder 
takes nothing out of them. 
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Felony againft the goods is known ,by the name of Larceny ; 
which is Itealing any moveable, in which another has a property, 
to above the value of twelve pence ; for, if it is under that va- 
lue, it is Petit Larceny only, and not punifhable with death, un- 
lefs it be taken from a man's perfon by putting him in fear ; or 
from a houfe, booth, or tent, when any of the family are in it ; 
for, in thofe cafes, a man Ihall fufFer death, though the thing 
ftolen be under the value of twelve pence. And it is to be re- 
membered, that in larceny it is neceffary that the thing be taken 
without the confent of the owner ; for, if goods are either lent 
or delivered to be kept, and the perfon to whom lent or delivered 
converts them to his own ufe, this is no felony ; he (hall not be 
profecuted criminally, but is only fubjedl to an a6lion at law. 
But the cafe is different with regard to fervants ; for, by a par- 
ticular ftatutc, it is felony in any fervant above eighteen years 
of age to go away with, or convert to his own ufe, any goods de- 
livered to him by his mafter, of the value of 40 s. There are 
fome other crimes, which, though not comprehended under the 
head of larceny, yet are fo nearly related to it, and fo dependent 
upon it, that it is not improper to mention them after it. 

The firft I fhall mention is known in our law by the name of 
Theft-bote, which is, where the owner of ftolen goods receives 

them 
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them again of the thief, on condition not to profecute; this 
crime is not felony, but feverely to be puniihed by fine and impri- 
fonmqnt. 

/ 

V 

By a late ftatufe, the taking a reward to help the owner to 
ftolen goods, without apprehending and profecuting the thief, is 
felony ; as is the receiving of ftolen goods, knowing them to 
bo fo. , 

^There are fome other felonies, which arife from the obftruc- 
tion of public juftice. It is felony in one, committed for felony, 
to break prifon ; in any other perfon, to refcue him ; or in the 
gaoler, wilfully to iulTer him to efcape. it is alfo felony in a gao^ 
ler, by hard ufage, to deftroy his prifoner, or to force him to 
turn Approver* 

Thefe ar« all the felonies I cjm at prefelit recoUeft ; and I muft 
obferve, before I difmifs this article, that whoever is prefent, and 
aiding and abetting, when a felony is committed, though he does 
not do the fa6fc himfelf, is a principal felpn^, 

Thofe who procure or advife a felony to be done, though they 

% are abfent when it is done, are acceflaries before the fa6l ; thofe 

who relieve, comfort, or receive, a felon, after it is done, know- 

■* 

ing him to be fo, are acceffaries after the fa6t ; and the only dif- 
ference between the principal and acceffary is this, that the ac- 
ceffary ftiall not be tried till after the principal is convi6led ; but, 
if afterwards he is himfelf tried and convidled, he ftiall fufFer the 
fame puniftiment. And it is to be notcd^ that whatever will 

S s make 
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make a man an aeccffary in felony will make him a principal in 
treafon ; for in treafon there are no acceflaries, but all are prin- 
cipals. 

I come now to offences which are not capital ; which, for the 
fake of method and memory, I fhall diftinguifti into fuch as are 
againft God, againft the King, againft public peace, againft pul>- 
lie juftice, againft common honefty, againft common decency, op 
againft common utility.. 

The offences againft God : 

Denying his Being or Providence ; contumelious reproaching 
of our bleffed. Saviour ; profane fcoffing at the Holy Scriptures ? 
fpeaking in derogation of the Eftablifhed- Religion. . Thefe arc 
all offences at common law ; and, as they tend to^ fubvert Relir^ 
gion and Morality, which are the fecurity of all Government, 
they are puniftiable by temporal Judges, by fine, imprifonment, , 
or corporal piiniftiment, according to their difcretion. 

By the ftatutes of this realm, it is indi£lable to revile the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord*s Supper ; to fpeak in contempt of the BooK 
of Common Prayer ; for Clergymen of the Church of England: 
not to ufe it, or to ufe it in any other order than it prcfcribes ; 
for perfons to abfent themfelves from public worftiip for a 
month ; to difturb divine fervice ; or to ftrike in a church or 
church-yardl 

Offences againft the King are, mifprifion of treafon, or fe- 
lony; which is, when a perfon does not confent to it,' but 
knowing of it conceals it j as this is againft our duty, fo it is alfb 

againft 
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againft our oath, by which we are bound to difclofe and 
make known, all treafonsand traiterous confpiracies to his Majefly 
and his fuccelTors. 

It is a high mifdcmeanour againft the King, to ftrike or make 
an affray in his Palace, or any of his Courts of Juftice ; or to ufe 

« 

reproachful words to any of the Judges of them in the execution 
of their office. And it is indiftable by a Jury as well as fineable 
by the Court. 

It is likewife indi£table and punifhable, at the difcretion of the 
Courti to fpeak contemptuoufly of the King's perfon, or to charge 
his Government with oppreilion, or weak adminiftration. And I 

I. 

wifh thefe laws were well confidered in a country where we are 
too often apt to think ourfelves wifer than our Governors. 

It is alfo a contempt at common law, to deny the King's title^ 
or refufe to take 1;he Oath of Allegiance to him« 

Offences againft the public peace are affaults, batteries, and 
affrays, riots^ routs, and unlawful aftemblies, the notions of which 
are fo well underfbood that they need no explaining. All thefe 
are indictable at common law, as trefpades againft the peace } 
and are puniftiable by fine and imprifonment. 

Offences againft public juftice are as follow ; 

If any officer in the temporal or fpiritual courts take fee or 
reward which he is not entitled to, he is indiClable for bribery. 

If he take more than law or reafonable cuftom allow, he is in^ 

didtable for extortion. 

, S s 2 . Thefe 
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Thcfe are crimes of a very dangerous confequence, and which 
cannot be too nicely inquired into, that people when they apply 
for juilice may not meet with oppreflion. It has been the care 
of the prefent Parliament (and nothing can be more worthy of 

their -care) to prevent,, if poffible, all offences of this nature, by 
caufing lifts of the fees of moft Courts and Offices to be laid before 
them, that Suitors may know what to pay, as well as Officers 
what to demand. I do not in the leaft doubt the integrity of the 
Officers of this Court : but I think we cannot follow a better ex- 
ample than that of the Legiflature ; to lay h lift of their fees 
before us, which they are entitled to either by cuftom ot ftatute^ 
and to hang up a fair copy of them in this j/lace, that every 
man that comes here may be fatisfied that he has Juftice. 

Another offence for which Officers may be indiftedis any negle6t 
of their duty ; fuch as Gaolers fuffcring prifoners to cfcape, or 
barbaroufly mifufmg them ; Sheriffs or Bailiffs not executing the 
procefs of the Court, or Conftables their warrants ; and many 
more, which it is impoffible to emumerate, but which every man 
muft be fenfiHe of when he hears them. There arc feveral 
offences againft public juftice for which private perfons may be 
indifted ; as, if a man threaten or allault any Officers of the 
Courts of juftice, or^ny man for fuing of him, or being Counfellor 
or Attorney againft, or giving a verdi6t againft him ; or a Gaoler 
for keeping prifoners in fafe cuftody ; refcuing offenders ; or, 
when* req\iired, not affiftin^ conftables and others to apprehend 
thcm^ 

Under oifences againft public juftice, may not improperly be 
reduced Barratry, or the ftirring up contentions and fuits ; Main^ 

tenance^ 
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tenaace, or the fupporting other mcn'^s fuits ; Champerty, or the 
bearing the expeuce of them, to have part of the thing recovered ; 
Embracery, or the praftifing with Juries to give a verdict, or 
Jurors giving a vcrdi£t, for reward ; or Grand Jurors difcovering 
the King's evidence to the perfon irididled. 

Offences againft common honefty are Perjury and Subornation ; 
Cheats and Coufpiraicies^. 

« 

Perjury is the taking of* a falfe oath before any lawful 
Magiftratc ; and Subornation the tempting another to do it. 
Thefe are crimes of die moft deteftable nature, and have always 
been punifhed in the moft infamous manner : they are qn im- 
mediate affront to Heaven, and of the moft fatal confequence 
in the afFairsof this world, as they tend to endanger men's lives 
and eftates, and to the utter fubverfion of right and wrong : for 
there, is no doing juftice without knowing the truth, and there 
is no knowing the truth without layibg men under an obligation 
to declare ;. and there can be no greater otdigation than calling 
Ood to witnefe it. If, therefore, men will fport with oaths in 
contempt of future punifhroent, they cannot meet with too fe- 
vere a one in this world* The prefent Parliament,, taking into 
confideration the heinoufneis of this offence, have added to the 
former penalties traafportation, or commitment to the houfe of 
correction for feven years ; and, I hope, the wifdom of fome 
future Parliament will make it capital. 

Another offence againft common honefty is Cheating, by get- 
ting money, or other things of value, by falfe tokens, or coun- 
terfeit letters, Laftly Confpiracy ; when perfons confederate 

and 
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